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(\AVENDISH SOCIETY.—THE SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this SOCIETY will be 


held at the Rooms of the Cheraical Society, No. 5, Cavendish- 


m TUESDAY, the Ist of March, at Y o'elock } in the after- 
= THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 


Works prepared for the Year 1852. 
1, Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry : the Ist vol. 
ofthe Organic P. 
9, Lehmann’s Physiological Chemistry : 2nd vol. 
3, Dr. Otto Funke’s Atlas of Physiological Che- 
mistry. 








NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
Whitehall-yard. .—The TWENTY-SECOND ANNIVER- 
SARY MEETIN ll be held in the Theatre of the Institution, 
on SATURDAY, the 5th of March. The Chair will be taken by 
Rear-Apwirat His Grace 
THE —- NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
lock precisely. 
situate By order of the Council, 

Feb. 9, 1853. LEWIS H . J. TONN A, Secretary. 


RoxAe semanas’ | OF ARTS, Traraicar- 





ARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

All Works of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, or ARCHITEC- 
TURE intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, aa be sent in on MONDAY, the 4th, or TUES- 
DAY, the 5th of APRIL next, after which’ time no Work can 
possibl od He norcan any Works be received which have 
already been Publicly ¢ exhibited. 

PRAMES.—Ail Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
on Paintings To and Ppwme with wide margins are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as well as projecting 
moulding, mer prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 

ise mer’ 


“the other Hegulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 


the Royal A 
SOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition, 
but the toyal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
= of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


ETEOROLOGY.—Necrert & ZAMBRA'S 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen that we’ PATENT 
MAXIMUM Lang meee ened may now of the prin- 
— poe reg n Town = Commies. As it is probable that inter- 
partie: men endeavour to disparage above Invention, 
EGRE TIL& Z AMBRA beg to submit the following 
letter received by them from J. Guatsurr, Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve months: = 
*13, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry of this day, I have no 
hesitation in BR tins m4 the opinion > to = in my note 
of April the 28th, respecting your pew 5 aximum T 


Ps N 





her 








SALMODY.— Professor LoweLt Mason will 

deliver his last LECTU BS o at the Weigh House, Fish-street 

Hill, on TUESDAY NEXT, 1, at 8 o’clock, when the Com- 

mittee will be happy to admit Clergyinen and others interested in 
P ting a simple, i and exp’ mody. 


OLANDI’S FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, consisting of upwards of 35,000 Volumes, in 
Ancient and Modern French, Italian, and German Literature. 
Subscriptions : One Year, il. 1s. 6d.; Six Months, 168, 6d.; Three 
Months, 98.; One Month, 3s. 6d. ; Single Volumes, 3d. per Week. 
French Catalone ue, 28. ; German, 1a; Italian and Spanish, is. 
Mr. Rotanp1, Foreign Bookseller, Berners-street, London. 














since that time the Instrument has been in use, and generally 
received by the observers of the British Meteorological Society, 
whose opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinite: y 
better than any in previous use.—1 am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, James GLAISHER.” 

” Messrs, Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 

To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Necrett1 & Zamna, Meteorological instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAP -HIC PORTRAIT IT and 

LAN aap a Eenens, —These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the ce m of the picture, and have their 
visual and aoe oding foci coincident. 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet p uced, by preeuring the coincidence of the chemui- 
cal actinic and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique 

“ Mr. has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, arid the image very 


perfect up to the edge 

To PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Pure CHEMICALS, 
nd EVERY REQUISITE for the Practice of PHOTO- 

GRAPHY meserding to the instructions of Hunt, Le Gray 

Brébisson, and other Writers, may be obtained of WIL LLIAM 

BOLTON, Manufacturer of ure Chemicals for Photographic and 

other purposes.— Lists may be bad on application. 

146, Ho_porn Bars. 





Seinloge es sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone -buildings, High ‘Holborn. 





HE GRESHAM (late Horne’s) CIRCULAT- 

ING LIBRARY, 105, Cheapside, in we od te furnishing 

to Subscribers all the "New Wor 

gives the command of above 50,000 Volumes of Standard and Gene- 

ral Literature, selected during the half century it bas been esta- 

blished Societies  aapetton on liberal terms. Card of terms 
on application, free by p 


UST PUBLISHED.—A CATALOGUE of 
LUABLE BOOKS, from the Libraries of the late KING 

Louis PHiLibPE. from ‘the Palais Royal and the Chateau de 
Neuilly, of the EARL of MOUNTNOR LE 
TIA, the Traveller), and others lately bought—including Gough's 
Sepulchral Monuments, 5 vols.—Purchas’s Voyages, 5 vols.—Hak- 
luyt’s ditto—Walton’s sPotyelot 8 vols.—some Early | wy 4 
Vezeqee Connors "Conor's Irish Historians, 4 vo! 
—H. Salt’s Origin: a Sibthorp’s Flora Graeca, 10 vols.— 
Sowerby’s Botany — Baronii_ Annales — Ormerod’s Cheshire ~— 
Hearne’s Works, &c. &c.—will be forwarded ae Ad ad Gentle- 
man’s address, accompanied by four mee for 

THOMAS RERSLARS Boge. 4 PARK ST STRE ET, 

S' 














{ROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE.—A Set, 
or any Portion, WANTED. Apply, by letter ( ), stating 
Price, and in what ‘condition, to A. S., Gresham Library, 108, 105, 
Cheapside, City. 


O BOOK-BUYERS.—HEATH’S LIST of 
recent Additions to his extensive Stock of STANDARD 

SECON D-HAN D BOOKS, in most classes of Literature, on receipt 
of one stamp for pos postage, “Also, his List of Classics, Mathematics, 








"The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be ted to 
the Secretary. 





RT-UNION of LONDON—(By ROYAL 
CHARTER).—Specimens of the two prints to be given to 
every Lary of the current pre may now be seen at the Office; 
vi. ‘THE SURRENDER OF C weg a work of national and 
hid interest, by H. Robinso I 
RIST LED TO CRUCIFIXION. ’—In addition 
each Prizeholder will be entitled to select for himecif a 
of Art — one of the vanite Exhibitions. 
het atin GEORGE GODWIN, "} sec Henorery 
_4h February 185 LEWIS Secretaries. 
HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. ome ,The Second 
octing wilt be held at the House of the Society of 
S elphi. on THURSDAY, March 3, at 8 p.m, 
LN Ba! On the Prineiples by which 
the Construction of of Photograph 2 Lanes — Lo Lod lated ;’ and 
by the Count de M 
By "Onde, 


. RK. FENTON, Hon. Secretary. 
LFCTURES on athe ® were of 











8, in congestion with the DE- 
ART, will be delivered in the 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
HENCE. ee FAs ge 

Manufacture, Form, an 


PORCRLALN. ats p.m.,on the following THURSDA ays 
“On Bet e Geological Origin aad Distribution of Clays.” 
rofessor Ramsay, 8. 
Mareh 10.—2. ‘Ont the Extraction ond) Preparation of Clays, China, 
Stones, | By Mr. Warington W. Smyth, M.A. 


Camb., 
March 17.—3.°A General “View of the Chemistry of Pottery.” By 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B. F.R.S., &c. 

March 24.—4. ‘On the ‘Applications of the Metals to the Colouring 

and ornameseeee of Pottery and Porcelain.’ B: 


A Course of SIX LEC RE 
phariten or PRACTICAL 
LECTURE THEATRE of THE M 

pap ege at in illustration of the § 








Dr. Pere: “< F.R.S. 
March 31.—5. * On the story of the Art t applied to Ancient 
ornu 
April 7.—6. ‘o the’ © Hisnory of of o “Art ‘applica to Modern 


mens of bang ole of ries ages and countries will be 
ibited during the Lectures. 

t 4s. each, and for Single Lectures at 1s. 
each, to be had at the Department of Practica! Art, at Marlborough 
House, and the ‘Manan of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street. 

The Course of Lectures ‘On the Construction of Forms of Ani- 
= bye  ‘aeeeeed E. Forbes, to be delivered in April, will be duly 


[ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE.—To be pis- 

ED OF, 5feete ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE with 
Pour pm capable, omene other double Stars, of showing the 
companions of Rigel and Polaris, well-known tests for penetra- 
tive light. Of the other kinds it will divide € Bootis, € Lyre, 7 
Leonis, the lowest star in Orion’s belt, and that in the Nebule. 
pe aderk = eae night most of the clusters of Stars and pcmng 
in the f Messeir and Wollaston ma! 





HOTOGRAPHY.—The XYLO-IODIDE of 
Ry — poepesed solely by R. W. THOMAS, has now 
b fame. It the use of all other pre- 
poe od ‘of Collodion. Witness the subjoined Testimonial :— 
“ 123, ere. 
a Ey answer Se gol inquiry ati snot Gallo 
hatter in sayin oe our pre —_ ion is nd 
on oa ; y aed mw Te’ sensitive ¥ 1 the advertised 
CeTieae Tedides” wal for my > Fe) , ALD are quite 
useless when compare’ > to yours, 
And remain, Dear 


Sir, 

‘Yours faithfully, 

“To Mr. R. W. Thomas, “N. 

Aug. 30, 1852.” 
mS RW. Thomas me — t earnestly er canton Photographers 
hich are now too fre- 
— sold at at very Ic low" eles. It is to “this cause nearly always 
that thei their labo: nded with success. 

a. ~ of “absolute purity. ea yd fo awey for this Art, 
by A be obtained reat R. homas, Chemist and Professor 





ENNEMAN.” 





hy, 10, 

ty of Mr. T.’s Preparation Xylo-Iodide of Silver, is 

made use of by unprincipled perso To prevent imposition, each 
bottle is stamped with a red label, "bearing the maker's 








and School 497, New Oxford-street, London. 
PETERMANN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
° ESTABLISHMENT, 
DRAWING, ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHIC, and 
PRINTING OFFICE 
9, CHARING-OBROSS, LONDON. 
PR PETERMANN, Physical Geographer, and En- 


on Stone to the Queen. . begs to announce, that having an 
cota fiahed bimeelf in a central position of the Metropolis, 
r 


aes ‘COMPILATION inet ioa BS ENGRAVING, LITHO- 
GRAPHING, | PRK INTING MODELLING of all kinds of 
srariarieal iLL darha rio SAS Soden an Dining the 

, ty of Sor ona ny e 


star 

levi great practoal ex erence in ah branches of Engraving, 
a. y, Sean mends his system, Excravine on Stone, as 
peculiarly su table ti to the requirements of the present time, as 





rr 
produces the t work at a more b moneaate cost and in much I less 
time than 10 to 15,000 





impressions from one stone, Sully equal ian clearness and depth of 
colour to copper or steel ¢ In the common process of 
—_— on nang it is not aaly difficult to make additions after 








HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 

of the above beautiful Productions may be seen at BLAND 

& LONG’S, 153, Fleet-street, where may also be procured Appa- 
ratus of re Descripti ion, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 


Photography in all its Branches. 
Calotype, Daguerreotype, and Glass Pictures for the Stereoscope. 
Bianp & Lone, Opticians, Philosophical and Phot hical 


otographi 
Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
London. 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
suit ony coadition of near and distant sight by means of 
SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of hea thereby y prevent- 
ing any injury to the Sight. Soa Barristers, and Public 
Speakers will find great convenience in the use of Pantoscoric 
Specracies, as they enable the wearer to look through them at 
near objects, and over them at those at a distance. 
TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, com- 
wr) ee with a large and clear field of vie 
PERA GL GLASSES, with —° roved Compensating “Adjustments. 
ts & Lone, Opticians, Mathematical, Philosophical, and 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 








ken off, but frequently impossible, 
without erasing the previous work ; whereas in this system addi- 
— =. be made at any time, in the same way &3 On & copper or 
stee 
vine following branches are principally carried on in this Esta- 
ishmen 
Maps, Plans, Charts, Sections, in er variety, as required by 
the’ ‘Publisher, Surveyor, and Enginee 
Coeeree | and other Maps, printed “4 Colours, on a superior 


pete ‘inci 
Sc -oom Maps, Models an improved and cheap principle. 


Hct ‘en jects of Natural History, Geol 
iews Obj atu is ry. ology, 
&c., in Chalk, i, Ink, am ‘= E ved, Plain and in Colours. 


ngra 
Diagrams | and’ Illustrations for Lectures and Educational 


Atigustas * Pctermann begs to observe, that his Establishment 
on scientific principles, the foreg aang Devestmende o* of 
Iilustrations are conducted with an intimate pouletes of th 








- jive subjects, and with the utmost care and jud _—— 
Owing to his Scientific and Pp nd 
he is in p of i hical information an 


hl. 





materials not h o Ta) 
counties or Ss will be pat Tenth peculiar advantages to 


rties, 
Everything entrusted to him will be carried out with despatch, 








VERY MAN HIS OWN ENGRAVER ; 
or, a New, Cheap, and Simple Process, by which to produce 

from a Substitute, and’ multiply to ey extent, either Portraits, 

ames on % Deewines, Me Maps, Ac.: the Proofs of which will 
be equal to Copperplate Engravi 

‘This iavibeatie a profitable ues, will be tanght to Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by prin instructions, with ease and certainty, in 
One Lesson, upon receipt of Fourteen Postage Stamps, addressed 
to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western Cottages, Brighton. 


an 
_% , Charing-cross, London. 


etre AUSTRALIAN BANKING COM. 
Moy: Incorporated by Koyal Charter, 1847.—The 

rs grant LETTERS OF CREDIT and BILLS at Suniety 
— ye sight upon the Company's Bank The comenas 
on — above lvl is now ay he nae or = harge KA 2 
{BESTA pn kt Cayuse’ mee Neat 0 
ected. at the Compary’s ces. No. — 
Teo on ion ey ILLAM PURB PA 








e objec 

While ast Planets and the ever-changing phases of the > Bony with 
her towering eminences, deep chasms, and sunny plains, present 
afield of recreation and instruction to the intel ligent or unin- 
structed observer. Any Gentleman wantivg such an instrument, 
and desiring to see it on its proper objects, may leave the Waterloo 
Station at 6°15 p.m., asking for a return ticket to Hounslow and 
hitton (la. 6d.), and be careful to enter the proper set of carri- 
azes. On alighting at the Hounslow and Whitton Station, ten 
Pnutes wal of the line brings you to 2, Jesse Cottage, 
, where, the night being favourable, it can be examined. 


The trains to London return at 7°50 and 9 Inquirers by letter 
should be Sfesyeeet to Mr. Seosen &, 2, p Cottage, Whitton, 


The price of the Telescope is 14 Guineas. 





ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY.—AIl the 
t NEW WORKS can be had immediately at this old- 
astablished Library by Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. 
There is a Second- Class Subscription of oe, r Annum for those 
who do not require the immediate perusal of New Works. 
rospectuses post-free on application. 
Georce J. Patmen, 27, Lamb's Conduit-street. 


HOMAS BAKER'’s CATALOGU Eof CHEAP 
and LUABLE SKCOND-HAND BOOKS, includir 

the ontive THEOLOGICAL LIBBAKY of a Clergyman in deceased, 

may be had, gratis, on application, 19, Goswell-street, 




























USTRALIA.—GRINDLAY § 
PASSAGES by Steamers and Sailin; 
Steamer BELLBSPONT. a Port Philif 
London 26th Febru 
Chance LO ety for “Adelaide, Po’ 
1 5th March. 


verpool 5t 
Sailing = Veoule from London, Liv verpool, ar 

a month, to all the Australian Ports. 
Dicey Seales, Plans of Cabins. and all oth 
be obtained free of all expense, on applicatioiyg¢ 
Lay & Uo, 63, Cornhill; 124, Bishopagate-street ; @ 
place, Charing Cross. 
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YO LITERARY GENTLEMEN, PUBLISH- 
ERS, PRINTERS, and Others.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 
on moderate terms, A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, which may be 
conducted by one or two Gentlemen at but. little trouble. or ex- 
nse, so as to yield a respectable income. ress A. Z., Messrs. 
Dixon & Co., Wholesale Stationers, 26, Budge-row, City. 
Now ready, price 6d., with the usual allowance to the Trade, 


DANIELL'’S DIVINITY CATALOGUE 





Entire Splendid Stock of Engravings of Mr. ALDERMAN 
MOON, (retiring from business). 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT beg: to announce 
to the Nobility, Gentry and the Print Trade, that they have 
been favoured with instructionsto submit to PU BLIC COMPETI- 
TLON, early in the month of APRIL, the whole of the MAG- 
NIFICENT PUBLICATIONS, latethe property of Mr. Alderman 
Moon. This truly valuable and important Stock, choice as Works 
of Art, many of them valuable as historical memorials, and 
graced by the names of the most illustrious both as painters 





r 1853, containing a Collection of Divinity, Eccl 
een. &e., chiefly English; including many that are Old, 
Scarce, and Curious, as well as a number of the most popular 
Modern Authors, second-hand, in good and clean condition, 
marked at a great reduction from the publication prices ; inter- 
spersed with stray Notes and Observations. Sent, post free, on the 
receipt of six penny postage stamps. 


, . ’ 
AUTION.—The KEY to ‘UNCLE TOM’S 
CABIN,’ by Mrs. Stowe.—Low, Son & Co., as Agents and 
Publishers for Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, give notice that this 
Work has been legally secured to her. Editions will be shortly 
ublished by them, by Mr. Bosworth, aud by Messrs. Clarke, 
eeton & Co. Any person infringing the above Title, or any por- 
tion ofthe Work, will be proceeded against. 
47, Ludgate-hill, Feb. 22. 


OTICE.—NAVAL and MAIL STEAMERS 
of the UNITED STATES.—Messrs. LOW, SON & CO. have 








ani 

iz s of the present day, comprising numerous superb artist's 
and other proofs of the Waterloo Banquet after Salter, engraved 
by Greatbach— Winterhalter’s Picture of the Royal Family, en- 
gone by 8S. Cousins—The Queen Receiving the Holy Sacrament at 

er Coronation, after Leslie, engraved by 8. Cousins —Christening of 
the Princess Royal, after Leslie, engraved by 8. Cousins—Christen- 
ing of the Prince of Wales, after Sir G. Hayter, engraved by 
Greatbach — Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, after Eastlake, 
engraved by 8. Cousins—Modern Italy, by Turner—Return from 
Hawking, after Sir E. Landseer, engraved by 8S. Cousins—Crossing 
the Bridge, after Sir E. Landseer, engraved by Willmore—Salmon 
and Otter, by Sir E. Landseer—sets of Deer Stalking in the High- 
lands, by Sir E. Landseer—Shoeing, by Sir E, Landseer—The 
School, the last great work of sir D. Wilkie — Standard Por- 
traits of Royalty, and numerous others, none of which have ever 
been reduced in price. it is necessary to state. as the copper and 
steel plates are sold to Mr. Boys, that the impressions now offered 
for sale are the last that can ever Yo guaranteed as to state by 
the original publication lines with Mr. Moon’s name, as previously 
to the disposal of the plates, Mr. Moon’s name was erased, 





just received and this day publish, in advance of its app it 

ew York, copies of Mr STUART'S long expected and splendid 
national scientific work. The attention of scientific persons in- 
terested in steam vessels, &c , is specially demanded by this volume, 
containing 36 engravings, executed in the highest style of Art, 
on steel, copper, stone and wood. Royal ito. half-morocco, 50s. 
—47, Ludgate-hill, Feb. 19. 


LSO the FOLLOWING SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS on Sale by SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO., 47, Lud- 
ate-hill, British and American Booksellers and Publishers :— 
wen’s Geology of the North-West, 2 vols. 60s.—American Machi- 
nery. by the American Engineering Society, royal folio, three guineas 
—Miller and Milirights’ Assistant, 6s,—N)strom’s Screw Propellers 
and other Steam Engines, 8vo. cloth, 21s —Historical Sketch of 
the Electric Telegraph, 8vo. 68.—Ewbank’s Hydraulics, with 300 
Engravings, 8vo. 14s.—Haswell’s Engineers and Mechanics’ Pocket 
Companion, roan tuck, 68._ 6d,—Overmann’s Mechanics, 152 En- 
gravings, 78.—Overmann’s Manufacture of Iron, 8vo. 288., &c. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, charge NO COMMISSION FOR PUB- 
LISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. They would also state that 
they Print in the first style GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their Publishing arrangements enable them to 
romote the interest of all Works committed to their charge, 
Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 

pos! 


RESENTS. — Messrs. Futvoye & Co. desire 

to call attention to their extensive STOCK of ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN FANCY GOODS, suitable for Presents, compris- 

ing Dressing and Writing Cases, Work-boxes, Jewellery of every 

description, Clocks, Watches, Bronzes, China, Glass, Alabaster, 

Papier Maché, Stationery, Bibles, Prayer Books, and thousands of 

articles in bijouterie and virtX.—FUTVOYE & CO. 154, Regent- 

street, 8, 11, and 12, Beak-street, and 34, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free by post on application. 


L, *2.2 222 & CO., BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in June 
and November, Consignments to which, and tothe regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or Literary Property, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
are respectfully solicited. 











Sales by Auction, 


Capital Modern Pictures, Drawings and Engravings of 
Mr. GRUNDY, of Regent-street. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 
give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURSDAY, 
larch 3, at 1 o'clock precisely, the RESIDUE of the STOCK of 
Mr. GRUNDY, and removed from the Business Premises he has 
lately relinquished in Regent-street, comprising Enzravings, Draw- 
ings and Pictures, including Drawings by C. Fielding, De Wint, 
Frith, R.A., Bonington, Callow, D. Cox, Prout, Poole, A.R.A., 
Oakley, Miller, Hunt, Stanfield, R.A., Wilkie, Roberts, R.A., 
Christall, Etty, R.A. Paintings by Liverseege, Etty, R.A., Ken- 
nedy, Pritchard, Poole, A.R.A., Pyne, Brocky, Wynants, Ter- 
burgh, Mieris, &c. ; and an exquisite che/-d’wuvre by Ary Scheffer ; 
also several Engraved Plates and Stock. 
fay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had at 
— Christie & Manson's Offices, %, King-street, St. James’s- 
quare, 





Valuable Books. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
tanks cee aa ined Reems, 22, Pisshcteent, “, MON pas, 
M 4 © following days,at 1 precisely,a Collection o 
STANDARD BOOKS, including a Library yemered from Regent's 
Park, among which are King’s Munimenta Antiqua, 4 vols. 
russia—Coney’s Engravings of Ancient Cathedrals— Mey rick’s An- 
cient Armour, 3 vols. an original copy—Colebrooke’s Digest of 
Hindu Law, 4 vols —Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 5 vols. russia, Hafod 
Press— Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, 3 vols. calf extra—Jamiesou’s 
Scottish Dictionary, 4 vols.—Pictorial Bible,4 vols.—D’Oyly and 
Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. russia—Retrospective Review, 16 vols,—Par- 
tington’s British Cyclopedia, 10 vols.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s 
Library, 40 vols.— alpy’s Family Classical Library, 52 vola— 
Scott's Waverley Novels, Prose Works, Poetical Works, and Life, 
98 vols.—Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 4 vols.— 
Lardner’s Works, 10 vols.—Collins’s Peerage, by Sir E Brydges, 9 
vols. calf. The Works of the most Popular Authors in good con- 
dition, and numerous others in all classes of literature. 





Important Steel Plates. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
} , at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY 
BYENING, March 10, the VALUABLE ENGKAVED STEEL 
PLATES of a Literary Party at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, paiated 
by Dovle, en raved by Walker—John Bunyan in Prison, and his 
ife intéreetin with the Judges, the pair, after Duval, by Bacon 
and Simmons—the set of 6 Shootings, after Ansdell—the set of Deer 
Stalking, after Ansdell—the Happy Mother, and Startled Child, 
the pair after Ansdell—Intruding Puppies, after Landseer—the 
pivine Pipe ee Gitte Portrait the! Earl < phaitesbory. after 
|. by Darey— numerous others after celebrated pictures by 
disting The whole in fine state, " aes 





Choice Books and MSS, Five Days’ Sale. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, March 8 and four fol- 
lowing days, a selection of VALUABLE BUOKS, in fine condition 
—the Works of Standard English and Foreign Authors, hand- 
somely bound—some fine Books of Prints—a choice copy of the 
* Musée Frangais,’ 4 vols. &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application (if in the country, on re- 
ceipt of six stamps). 





Lathe, Books, Apparatus, and Miscellanies of a Gen- 
tleman deceased, 
NV R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY, March 4, at 12 for 1 o'clock, a capital Four-Inch Ama- 
teur’s Lathe, with compound Slide Rest, overhead Motion, sundry 
Chacks, Tools, &c., Steam Engine, Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Elec- 
trical Machines, Apparatus, Chamber Organ, small Collection of 
Minerals, and other Natural History Specimens.—A portion of the 
LIBRARY. including the Annual Register, 78 vols.—Ancient 
Castles of England—Lodge’s Portraits—Scott’s Border Antiquities 
— Church of Canterbury, and many Scientific and other 
jooks. 
May be viewed on the day prior and morning of sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





Books, Bookcases, Household Furniture, &c. 

NV R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, {on THURSDAY, March 3, and two fol- 
lowing days, the LIBRARY and EFFECTS of a Gentleman 
removing, including Hammond's Works, 4 vols.—Farriugton’s 
Sermons, 3 vols.— Patrick, Lowth, Arnald and Whitby’s Commen- 
tary, 7 vols—Magnum Theatrum Vite Humana, 8 vols.—State 
Trials, 11 vols.—Rapin aud Tindall’s History of England, 5 vols.— 
Bolingbroke’s Works, 5 vols.—Curious Dutch Books of Prints and 
Smblematical Works—Camden Society Publications—Notes and 
ueries, 5 vols—Naval Chronicle, 40 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial 
Shakspeare, 7 vols.—Grant’s History of the Church, 4 vols.— 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 4 vols. — Prescott’s Historical 
Works, Clarendon’s Rebellion, 6 vols.—Robertson’s Historical 
Works, 11 vols.—two Mahogany Glazed Bookcases, han ne 
Chimney Glass, and about 90 lots of useful Household Furniture. 


On SATURDAY, March 12, IMPORTANT 
MODERN BOOKS imported direct from New York. 


On FRIDAY 18th, and SATURDAY 19th of 
March, the VALUABLE STOCK of MODERN NOVELS and 
— of TRAVEL of Mr. W. Schoberl, of Great Marlborough- 
stree 


The Collection of Paintings of the late FRANCIS J. 8. 
WILSON, Esq. 
ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 

Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their H 
3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, February 28, 
at 1 preciony, the valuable COLLECTION of PICTURES 
of the late RANCIS J. 8. WILSUN, Esq., formerly of 
Highbury-place, and late of Bath; comprising the Chateau of 
Blois, by Turner—Quietude, by Herring, sen.—Courtship, Gipsy 
Encampment, and Landscape with Cows, by Morlaud—the Dairy 
Door, by Lance—Shooting Pony, by A. Cooper—Annandale Bridge, 
by Nasmyth—Sketch, by Bonington—Gallery Portrait of William 
Pitt, by Hoppner. Also, some fine modern bronzes, two magni- 
ficent silver goblets, and Canova’s celebrated Crouching Venus, 
beautifully executed in marble. 
Pa A be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had at the place 
) e, 








=< 


The Principal Portion of the very important Library of 
pe WSON TURNER, Esq., extending over Thirteen Days’ 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Pree and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand,on MON DAY, March 7, and five following days, 
and on THURSDAY, March 17, and six following days (sunday 
excepted), at 1 precisely each 7 the principal part of the 
LIBRARY of DAWSON TURNER, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
F.L.S. &, removed from Yarmouth; comprising a magnificent 
assemblage of Books on the Fine Arts. including very many of the 
splendid Galleries and Picturesque Works published during the 
last and present centuries. The collection is also rich in English 
Topography and History, and comprises many valuable and rare 
Books in General Literature, Foreign and English. Some very 
interesting and beautifully illumiuated Missals and other Books 
of Prayers; also some ks printed upon vellum. There is 
oue remarkable feature in this important and well-known col- 
‘lection to which it is desirous to call particular attention, namely, 
that a very great portion of the works are enriched with Aut 
Letters of their respective and eminent Authors, and are in very 
many instances illustrated with additional Engravings of muc 
rarity, thereby adding considerable interest to the cupies, and ren- 
‘dering them in many instances quite unique. 
The first division to be viewed on Friday and Saturday, March 
4and 5; the second division to be viewed on Tuesday and Wedues- 
,day, March 15 and 16, Catalogues are now ready, Two Shillings 





aod Sixpcm.e each; forwarded, pest _ ba receipt of ‘Three 
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This day, the First Volume, 8vo. 6a. 
HE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, ina 


Serieaof Lessons, To be completed in Th 
© ROBEMMSON, Anthor of Whe Kobertsontas Mage BY 


Also, 
PRACTICAL LESSONS in FRENCH; being 
on hos rae mt ron on ye sa work, for the uge 
‘aris: Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy; an : 
a7, Sohocow 7 y ondon : Dulau & Co, 





Now ready, price 3a. 
Pus GRAMMAR SCHOOLS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. A Poem, in Three Cantos. By the Rey, §, 

DURIA, M.A. Head Master of Wigan Grammar School. ? 

The sole object of this little Poem is to present the Protestant 
character of the Uni ities and G Schools of Great 
Britain in their natural position, as the safeguards of the religion 
and throne of the empire. 

E. Marlborough & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. D, Thomas, 
Wigan. 








Just Printed at the University Press, Oxford, 
R. CHANDLER’S CRITICAL HISTORY 


of the LIFE of DAVID. New Edition, in 1 vol. gyo, 
cloth, Ss. 6d, 


BULSTRODE WHITELOCK’S MEMO. 
RIALS of the ENGLISH AFFAIRS from the beginning of the 
Reign of Charles I. to the Restoration of Charles II. New Edition, 
in 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; and 
Gardner, 7, Paternoster-row. 





March Ist will be ready, Part I. price One Shilling, (to be con- 
tinued in Shilling Monthly Parts,) 
PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FOUR 
HOLY GOSPELS, intended chiefly for Devotional Reading, 
This Commentary will be particularly adapted to the wants of 
the Middle and Poorer Classes, and will be issued in Shilling 
Monthly Parts. At the same time it is so arranged that 
Chapter can be obtained separately, in the form of a Tract, 
thus used for distribution. 
ohn Henry Parker, Oxford and London. 


DRAWING AND SINGING, 


———~._> -— 





I. 
EASY DRAWING COPIES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


First Stage—Fifty Copies in a Portfolio, price 6s. 6d. 
SIMPLE OUTLINES—WITHOUT PERSPECTIVE. 

The * Easy Drawine Cories* consist of bold outlines of the 
simplest objects which every Child can understand; and any 
Teacher can observe the more important faults committed by 
Pupils in copying them. In this first set, little or no perspective 
representation is introduced. It is intended that at least half the 
Set should be drawn at first with white chalk on a black-board, or 
large slate. Black French chalk, or soft lead pencil, is afterwards 
whe used on coarse paper of any colour, not very deep. 

The Copies have been used with success in several large schools 
by their ordinary teachers, where other plans (though confined to 
a few of the ablest pupils) had not been successful. 


ul. 
LINEAL DRAWING COPIES 


FOR THE 


EARLIEST INSTRUCTION: 
TWO HUNDRED SUBJECTS, on Twenty-four Sheets, 
Mounted on thick Pasteboard, in a Portfolio. 
Price 58, 6d. 


These Copies consist of Geometrical Figures and the forms of 
simple objects, with the Roman and Writing Alphabets in capital 
and small letters. 4 

hey are expressly intended as the earliest copies for young 
children to draw from, on a slate, or on a black-board with chalk. 
They are printed white on a black ground, to render them visible 
at a considerable distance by a large Class. 


III, 
DRAWING COPIES 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


SET I. 12 Subjects mounted on thick Pasteboard, price 3s. 6d. in 
a Portfolio. i 
SET IL ditto, ditto price 38, 6d, 
*,* The Copies are sufficiently large and bold to be drawn from 
by Forty or Fifty Children at the same time. 


Iv. 
DRAWING MODELS. 


A BOX of FORMS for constructing various Buildings, Gate- 
ways, Castles, Bridges, &c. The Buildings will be found large 
enough to be drawn from by a Class at one time. A small Treatise 
on Drawing and Perspective accompanies the Models. 


Price 2i, 108, in a Box. 


Vv. 
PERSPECTIVE: 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
By G. B. MOORE, Teacher it Drowing in University College, 
ondon. 


In Two Parts, Text and Plates, 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


vi. 
THE SINGING MASTER. 


People’s Edition. (One-Half the Original Price.) Sixth Edition. 
8vo. 68. cloth lettered. f 

*x* ‘ The Singing Master’ may also be had in Five Parts, vis.:— 

n npn Fey Si ne 18.—Rudimenis of the Science of 

Harmony, 18.—The First Class Tune Book, i3.—The Secon 

Class Tune Book, 18, 6d.—and the Hymn Tune Book, 18. 64+, 





, 2 
London: Taytor, WaLTon & MABERLY, _ 
2s, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row- 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 212, Just published, a Second and much enlarged Fdition, in One 


_ andsome Volume, Svo. illustrated with 40 Plates and 250 

ne Be Si, So Meese, sot > bos a bene bound in morocco, 1. 1s. ; a few copies on large 
taining the Text of the entire Roman Missal, 

poten ied ‘Prefaces, Translated { om ithe Latin, with prelimi: | Wie ROMAN WALL. An Historical, Topo- 


graphical, and Descriptive Account of the Barviey of =~ 
Lower Isthmus, “Femonal from the 72 ne to the Solw 
from pumerous Persona re y the Rev. JOHN COL 
| LINGWOUD BRUCE, F.S.A., <> of the Council of the 
Society of ame of hs AY -Tyne. 
y the same Anthor, 4to. pric 


HADRIAN, the BUILDER of the ROMAN 


nary Dissertations and Hotes from rise Brevi iary, Pontifical, &e. 





Eéinbargh : T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 





A* ERMAN’S REMAIN of PAGAN Wald. A A. Paper read gt the Bocety of. Avilguertes of Eee. 
cast — eo 4t ugust, 1852, in Reply to e Roman Wa 
8A pur DOM. 4to. with Coloured eg Parts I. to 111. | an onan oe cubanenitate the claims of Geensan ae tae Leator. 


as. ed. i | ship of the Roman Wall. By Robert Be 
NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE, and JOURNAL | = sabia tame 
of the NUMISMATIC SOCIETY (Quarterly). No. 59. 38. 6d. 
BOWMAN’S RELIQULE ANTIQUE EBO- 
i Cc | 
en ge eye “or ge 6 feel TUTOR'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
The ULSTER JOURNAL of ARCH ZOLOGY. TUTOR’S NATURAL GEOGRAPHY, 
4to. PartI. (Quarterly.) 12s. per Year. | TUTOR’S POPULAR GEOLOGY, 
AULFIELD’S EPISCOPAL and CAPITULAR | AND ee 
° SEALS of the IRISH CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. 8vo. TUTOR’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Part I. Cashel and Emly. Plates, 18. 6d. Forming, with numerous miscellaneous matters of a highly in- 
MINE 


structive character, and profusely illustrated with Engravings, 
DUNKIN’S ARCHAEOLOGICAL ipo “— “ 
Comprising oe History of the County of Kent. 8vo. Parts I. The FIRST FOUR VOLUMES OF ‘THE FAMILY TUTOR.’ 
. each. 


to IL. Back Hemtem. and en fee Motion ie Vetames, price 6d. 
NTER’S (Rey. JOSEPH) HISTORICAL Regge oath agape eis tho i ay 
— Li Post 8vo. .: 1to4d. 28 6d. each. THE FAMILY TUTOR, NATURAL 


N 
SUGGESTIONS on te ANCIENT BRITONS I PHILOSOPHY forms the leading subject of the Fifth 
x “se ave + aNd 


Volume. To this are added, papers upon *The First Principles 
8vo. Part Ll. 72. éd. 


of Chemistry ; a System of Elocution, with special reference to 
PUBLICATIONS of the ANTIQUARIAN 


Gesture, to the Treatment of Stammering, and Defective Articula- 
ETCHING CLUB for 1852. 4to. 87 Plates. 10s. annually. 


tion; together with a course of Lessons in French, by a Professor 
RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. Comprising 


of Modern Languages. These subjects are varied by miscellaneous 
matters, caleulated to form a pleasing addition to those subjects 
copious Critical oe of Old Books. 8vo. Nos. 1 and 2. 
(Quarte:ly.) 28. 6d. eac! | 


which are specially introdueed. 
John Russell a. 36, Soho-square, London. 





Now ready, price 28. 6¢. each, neatly bound ; or in Numbers, at 


Published fortnightly, at 2d. each Number. 


| _ London: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row; and all 
| Booksellers, 


WRITERS OF FICTION, POEMS, DRAMAS, PAMPHLETS, 
SERMONS, &c. 


Now READY, 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to AUTHORS, INEXPERIENCED WRITERS, and POSSESSORS of MANUSCRIPTS, on the 
efficient Publication of Books intended for genera! circulation or private distribution. Sent post free to orders inclosing 
six stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








On the 28th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, the Thirteenth Namber of 


BLEAK HOUSE. BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Illustrations by Hastot K. Browne. 
To be completed in Twenty Numbers, uniform with ‘ David Copperfield,’ &c. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





On the 28th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, the First Number of 


HANDLEY CROSS; OR, MR. JORROCKS'S HUNT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ Mr. SPONGE’S TOUR.’ 
Mustrated with Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts by Jonny Lezcu, uniformly with ‘Sponge’s Tour.’ 


Brappoury & Evans, ll, Bouverie-street. 


On the 7th of March will be published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 
THE SIXTH VOLUME OF 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS 


A Weekly Journal. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Designed for the instruction and amusement of all classes of readers, and to assist in the discussion of the social questions 
of the time. 


*,* Volumes I. to V., price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 


Office, 16, 5, Wellington- street North. 











This day is published, in 3 vols. 


HARRY MUIR: A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND,” &c. 


Also, just published, in 3 vols. 
CORE. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. handsomely | bound in cloth, gilt, with 
Woodcut Borders and Illustrations, price 3a. 
HE PIiLGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


By Joun 
A New Edition, edited 


Rev. J. M. 


BUNYAN. 
NLALE, M.A., for the use of Children of the Choseh of England. 


Oxford, and 877, Strand, London, John Henry Parker. 





In a few days will be published, 
2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


NARRATIVE OF A MISSION 


To 


CENTRAL AFRICA, 


PERFORMED IN THE YEARS 1850-51, 


Unper Tae OrpeRs AND aT THE Expense or Her Magestr's 
GovERNMENT. 


By the late James RicHaRpson, 
Author of ‘ Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara.’ 
Wita a Mar, 


READING FOR TRAVELLERS, 
NEW VOLUME—Price 1s. 


THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. 


Translated from the French of the 
COUNTESS D’AKBOU VILLE, 


By Lavy Durr Gorpon. 
(This day. 


Recently published, 


OLD ROADS and NEW ROADS. 


Price la. 


MAGIC and WITCHCRAFT. 


Price ls. 


FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS: a 


SKETCH OF GREENLAND, &c. Price 1s. 6d. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


LANGUAGE AS A MEANS 


OF 


Mental Culture and International 
Communication; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE TEACHER AND THE LEARNER 
OF LANGUAGES. 


By C. Marcez, Knt. L.H. 


French Consul at 





London: CnapMan & dene 193, Seen 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 


M 4 N O iJ E 
By PISISTRATUS CAXTON, 


VARIETIES IN. ENGLISH LIFE. 
4 vols. post 8vo, 42s. 


L, 


Extracts from Critical Notices. 

“ Sir Bulwer Lytton’s name upon the cover of this fiction will be 
its sufficient recommendation to thousands. But there isa class 
that cares little for fictions,and is but slightly swayed by names. 
The verdict of that class upon this thurou ghly English work is one 
which an English author would - see sg and which we would 
gladly invite for him where our appeal may be heard. The book, 
from its amplitude, its elaboration, and its symmetry, may fairly 
be taken out of the category of mere novels, and a be regarded 
as an able and brilliant illustration of modern English life. As 
such it will be referred to in coming years, when tons of contem- 
porary trash are forgotten. Its tone throughout is elevated and 
refined, and its twin morals are of the noblest kiud which we can 
accept from the fictionist. . . . We shall much mistake, and be in 
no small degree surprised, if these ‘ Varieties of English Life’ do 
not secure for Sir Bulwer Lytton an audience in quarters where 
the smartest satirist or the most startling romancer seldom penc- 
trates, and is usually less than welcome. We need hardly add 
that we give it what we are not always able to give as regards the 
works of modern novelists—our unqualified commendation to the 
English fireside and the English family circle.” 

Morning Chronicle. 

“ This last and best of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s many excellent con- 
tributions to the literature of his country. To those who shall 
read it we can promise a pleasure of no ordinary stamp— to those 
who do not, the loss of many a lesson of mingled wit and — 

Morning Advert 

“*My Novel’ is a work of art, as distinguished froma seve ‘of 
accident—a work of thought, and as such engaging to the thinker 
—a work of characters, to test whose reality we must engage in the 
fascinating occupation of analysis—a work fuil of shrewd sayings, 








THE DEAN’S DAUCHTER. BY MRS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“* This sparkling and entertaining novel will be read with | 

| diamond dust of subtle sarcasm, iagentous ai, or 
| brilliant irony, is sprinkled over every line.”—Globe. 


pleasure by thousands."—Morning Herald. 
** As good a novel as we have seen from Mrs. Gore’s pen. 
The story is exceedingly i P " ® ** Mrs. Gore is perhaps the wittiest of modern novelists; 
Seay nes, ane Shane bs an, abun while scattered about her brilliant pages are passages and 
scenes of infinite tenderness, showing that our authoress is 


dant infusion of i imagination, passion, and invention.” 
mistress of pathos in no common degree.”— Examiner. 


Morning Post. 
“** The Dean’s Daughter’ will doubtless be one of the | ‘* Mrs. Gore well sustains her high reputation in ‘The 
Dean's Daughter.’ She fascinates the reader by the life-like 


most successful books of the season. It abounds in all those 
reality of her scenes and pictures.”—John Bull, 


beauties which distinguish Mrs. Gore’s novels.” "—Daily News. 
Horst & Biackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ayings coop, as well as shrewd—a work full 
ceruing the questions of the day—a work, 
nally, possessing scenes and combinations, lacking which a nov el 
| i is no novel, buta treatis se, an extravaganza, & poem, or a pamphiet, 
3 may be.”— Atheneum 
Slt is ecncatialls as a transcript of current English life in its 
more favourable phases that the story recommends itself; our 
| domestic and social attribetes, and the working of our national 
habits, public oe private, have been rarely set, forth with more 
| diserin vinating zeal and enlightened enthusinsm.”—Glohe, 
“All the char 4 rs, however, whether teken from the highcst 
| or the lowest ranks, whether noble or ignoble in their views aud 
aims—whether exhibited as examples for imitation or as beacons 





of warning—have this in common, that they are wonderfully true 
| to nature, and highly finished ; the whole forming the most cotn- 
| plete picture of I-nglish life in all its varieties that has everper- 


compass of a single novel.” 
John I 


d & Sons, Edinburgh and Lordon. 


| haps, been compressed within the 


| 
| William B ackwo 
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Just published, imp. 8vo. cor-taining 37 plates, cloth lettered, 
ce 


P 8. 

HE HAND BUOK of MEDIZV AL 
IABETS and DEVICES. By HENRY SHAW, F.S.A., 

ine hi Seen and Decorations of the Middle Ages,’ &c. &c. 
work tains 26 plete alphab and from 70 to 80 
initial letters of a larger and more elaborate character, the whole 
forming a series of specimens of almost every type to be found 
from the beginning of the 10th to the end of the 17th century. To 
them have been added examples of the various forms of Arabic 
numerals in use from their first introduction in this country, and 
also a series of labels, monograms, heraldic devices and other 
matters of detail, calculated to reuder it most useful as a work of 
reference. 





William Pickering, Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. Svo. cloth lettered, 48. 


IPHE HOLIDAY, and other POEMS, SONGS, 
William Pickering, 77, Piccadilly. _ 





Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth | lettered, 3s. 6d. 
A BROKEN ECHO: A _ Poem. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. — : 
Pe Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 48. 
HE MUSINGS of aSPIRIT: A Poem. By 
GEORGE MARSLAND, 
By the same Author, 
REGENERATION; or, DIVINE and HU- 
RE. A Poem. Feap. 8vo. 5. 6d. 
a ee William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. Svo. blue cloth, red edges, Price 18. 6d. 
XPOSITION of the APOSTLES’ CREED. 
By BISHOP KEN. From his * Practice of Divine Love.’ 
Edited by the Author of* The Life of Ken.’ 
Also, Second Edition, price 1, 6d. 
BISHOP KEN’S APPROACH to the HOLY 
ALTAR. 
Shortly will be published, a Second Edition of 
THE LIFE of BISHOP KEN. By a Layman. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. ee 
Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
ESEARCHES into the HISTORY of the 
ROMAN ConstrT ution vi an Appendix upon the 
Knights. B . NE, Ph.D. 
a William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
On March Ist, Part IL1. price 1s. with a beautiful Engraving, 
EYNARD the FOX, after the German Version 
J of GOBTHE. With [iesteations by J. WOLF. Tobe con- 
i d Monthly, and completed in Parts. 
“ihondon : W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly ; and may be had of all 
Booksellers. _ 


OURNAL dgs MERES et des ENFANTS 
eF appears Monthly. Subscription, 16e. per Annum, A French 
Pictorial Magazine, devoted to the education and : to 
children. It embraces an Elementary Course of History, Natural 
History, Geography, Biography, and Literature ;, also, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Music; together with some pleasing and instructive 
tales ; and contains many coloured I})ustrations. 

London Agent, P. Rolandi, Foreign Library, 20, Berners-street. 























NEARLY READY. 


1: 
A NEW NOVEL. 


LIFE OF A COLLEGIAN. 


In 2 vols. (Jnmediately.) 


A MODERN HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


TIME OF LUTHER 


TO THE 


FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
By the Rev. Joun Lorp, M.A. 


1 vol. 8yo. pp. 544, price 108. 6d. 
Ummediately.) 


NOW READY. 


Feap. 8vo. price Six Shillings, 
With a Vicwetre Frontispiece of Bexrnarp Barron’s Gravy, 


THE SUMMER AND WINTER OF 
THE SOUL. 


By the Rev. Erskine NEAtg, M.A., 
Author of * The Closing Scene,’ * The Riches that bring no 
Sorrow,’ &c. &. 

Contents: — Claudius Buchanan; Edward Irving; Bishop 
Turner; Mrs, Sherman; Bernard Barton; Mrs. Sherwood; 
Francis Jeftrey; Caroline Fry; John Sterling; Viscountess 
Powerscourt; Elizabeth Squirrell, of Shottisham; General Lee ; 
Henry Watson Fox, the Missionary, 

“A phrase of Bickersteth’s has given a name to this volume, 
just as a line from * Comus’ furnished Miss Planché with her title 
to the ‘Cloud with the Silver Lining.’ Bickersteth’s phrase is ex- 
cellently illustrated in a series of biographical sketches, written in 
Mr. Neale’s best manner. The result is a volume for which we 
anticipate a very great share of popularity.” 

Church and State Gazette. 


Cuarirs J, SKEET, 21, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
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Now READY, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Containing KING ARTHUR, Books I. toIX. With a Vignette Title. 


*,* Volume I. contains THE NEW TIMON, &c. With a Portrait of the Author, by MActisr: 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. each. 


POETICAL 


Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
Or, MANY SIDES to a CHARACTER, 


A Comedy, in Five Acts, as now performing at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 


By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Baar, MP. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 
NOVELS AND TALES. 
This day, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ZAN ON I. 


Corrected and Revised, with a New Preface by the Author, 
and a Frontispiece. ! 





SIR GEORGE LARPENT, BART. 


Now ready and may be had of all Booksellers, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL OF F. 8S. LARPENT, ESQ. 


JUDGE-ADVOCATE GENERAL OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN THE PENINSULA. 


CONTAINING 


NUMEROUS PERSONAL ANECDOTES OF LORD WELLINGTON 
AND INCIDENTS DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


EDITED BY SIR GEORGE LARPENT, BART. 


Contents :— 


Disasters of the Retreat from Ciudad Rodrigo—Capture of General Paget (Lord Anglesea)—Plunder of Salamanca— 
Court Martial on a Mad Commissary—Sporting and Lord Wellington's Fox-hounds—Dinner at Lord Wellington’s—His 
Personal Habits—Bal Masqué— Anecdote of Wellington—Spanish Songs in honour of him—Grand Entertainment by the 
Duke of Wellington—His Opinion on Affairs in England—The Lady of a Portuguese Hidalgo and Wellington—Murder of 
Lieut. Dickenscn—Wellington’s Opinion of the English Army—Anecdote of General Crawfurd—Murder of Lieut. Annesley 
—Suicide of Commissariat Clerk—Narrow Escape of Wellington—Shocking Scenes at Badajos—Conversations with Lord 
Wellington and his Remarks on the Letters of Vetus— Anecdotes of General Murray and Marshal Suchet—Ilness of the 
Duke of Wellington—Anecdote of General Graham—Dinner at Marshal Beresford’s—Daring Attack of the 10th Hussars 
—Retreat of the French—French Deserter— Anecdote of B parte—Battle of Vittoria and its Results—Distress of the 
Countess De Gazan—King Joseph's Coach and his Narrow ee of General Clausel—Wellington on the March 
—Anecdote of King Joseph—Anecdote of Wellington and Colonel Fitzclarence—Conversation with Wellington on the 
Portuguese Troops—Wellington’s Personal Habits—Anpetdote of the Prince of Orange—Wellington’s Opinion of the 
Behaviour of the French Troops—Anecdote of Picton—Wellington’s Opinion of Buonaparte—Dinner at Lord Welling- 
ton’s—Wellington’s Opinion of Picton—Anecdote of General Cole—Wellington’s Opinion of the Recent Operations in 
Spain—Discussion between Wellington and French Deserter—Author taken Prisoner—Details of his Captivity—Release— 
Wellington’s Anger—Fall of Pampeluna—Wellington and the Lawyers—Drumhead Church—Proximity of Picquets—Wel- 
lington’s Books—Desertion of Three German Battalions—Excesses of the French in Spain—Anecdote of Sir John Hope— 
Death of Colonel Rooke—Wellington’s simplicity of character—Anecdote of General Stewart (Marquis of Londonderry)— 
Courtesies of War—Anecdote of the Prince of Orange—Wellington with the Hounds—His Carelessness as to Personal 
Safety—Conversation with the Duke of Angouléme—Anecdote of Colonel Dickson—Wellington’s Activity—His Narrow 
Escape—Engagement at Orthes—Lord Wellington wounded—Anecdote of Wellington and General Alava— Wellington's 
Opinion of the Allies—Marshal Beresford at Bordeaux—Respect entertained for Wellington—Death of Colonel Sturgeon 
—Wellington and the Maire of Boulogne—Battle of Toulouse—Wellington at the Theatre—Anecdote of Soult’s Army— 
Ride over the Battle-field—Suchet’s Aid-de-Camp—Reception of Duke of Angouléme—Wellington and General Clausel 
—Popularity of Wellington—Sortie at Bayonne—Departure of Wellington, &c. &c. 





RicHarRD Bentley (PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MaJesty). 








BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 





With an ILLUSTRATION BY LEECH, Price Half-a-Crown, the MARCH NUMBER of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


WILL CONTAIN 


1, ASPEN COURT, AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME. By Sareusr 
Brooks, Author of ‘ Miss Violet and her Offers.’ Illustrated by Leech. 
CuaptTer VIIL Mr. BERNARD CARLYON GOES A-FISHING, 
Cnapter IX. Wary MR. CHEQUERBENT DID NOT KEEP BIS APPOINTMENT. 
2. THE IMPERIAL FOUR—ALEXANDER, C#SAR, CHARLEMAGNE, AND NAPOLEON. By Prov. (xgast. 
3. THE SCULPTOR OF THE BLACK FOREST. 
4. MY NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
5. ELEPHANTS. By the Author of ‘ Zoological Anecdotes.’ 
6. PAPA’S CONSENT. By ALFrrep W. Cote. 
7. THE WELL IN THE WILDERNESS—A TALE OF THE PRAIRIE. Founded on Fact. By Mas. Moopr, Author 
of ‘ Roughing it in the Bush,’ &c. 
8. MR. HORATIO WIGWELL’S STRANGE CLIENT. 
9. RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF CAMPAIGNS UNDER THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. i. 
The Battle of Fuentes d’Onoro—Character of the French—Blockade of Almeida—Difficulties of Wellington's 
Position—Battle of Albuera—A Bull-Fight and a Ball—Order to March on Almadilla—Intensity of Heat— 
Sir Brent Spencer and Generai Crawfurd. 


10. DEMETRIUS THE IMPOSTOR, 

ll. THE LEWIS. WHAT IS IT? By W. Howarp Russet. 

12, A SHORT CUT ACROSS THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
13, LITERATURE, &e. &e. &C. 


RrowarD Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
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NEW VOLUMES FOR 1853. 


—~>—. 


I. 
THE POCKET PEERAGE 


And BARONETAGE for 1853. Corrected to the Ist of 
February, with the recent Ministerial Changes. By 
NRY RUMSEY FORSTER, of the Morning Post. 


6s. cloth, gilt. 

“The object of this book is to combine the information of the 

ore expensive Peerages with ready reference and cheapness—all 
which is successfully attained.”—Spec‘ator. 

“A successful attempt has here been made by Mr. Forster to 
give an anecdotic interest to the Peerage by the relation of per- 
gonal incidents in the histories of, noble families—thus relieving 
the dryness of genealogical details.”—Jlustrated London News, 

* Not inferior to the best of the Leviathans in information. It 
is of reference, portable, and cheap.""— Globe, - a3 
“A well arranged, compact, and most convenient little volume: 

Laener, 

“ We do not hesitate to pronounce ‘ Forster's Pocket Peerage’ a 
very valuable, because a very useful, work. It abounds with in- 
formation ; and the facility of reference is so great, that a child 
might avail himself of it without the slightest difficulty.” 

Morning Post. 

“A very useful and comprehensive little volume, on a good 
plan.”—Atheneum. & s 

“4 pocket Peerage and Baronetage which suits the pockets of 
the community in more ways than one, being portable and 
"— How id Narrative. : neh: : 

“The work is beautifully ‘got up.’ ”— Morning Chronicle. 

“The third edition of this excellent guide to the Peerage of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in which are combined the rare re- 

ites of convenience of size, extent of information, and facility 
of reference, at a comparatively moderate price, enables us to 
confirm the dations we bes d upon it on its first 
appearance. Mr. Forster has worthily achieved the task he has 
undertaken, and has fulfilled his promise of making his work the 
most complete and accurate in its way that has ever been offered 
to the public.”"—Sunday Times, 





II. 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS 


In SCIENCE and ART for 1853. Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 
Fifteenth Year. With a Portrait of Dr. Lyon PLAayratr. 
5s. cloth. 


“This now accepted annual exhibits most compendiously and in 
popular language the most important advances made during the 
year 1852 in mechanics and the useful arts, in natural philosopby, 
electricity, chemistry, zoology and botany, geology and geography, 

logy and ast y. It will be seen, therefore, that it has 
a wide range of topics; but wide as it is, we can testify to the evi- 
dent care which the compiler has bestowed on each.” a 
Morning Chronicle. 

“ This useful little annual is gradually assuming a greater value 

as the spread of science brings more and more facts within the 
of the chronicler. Among the more remarkable of the ‘ facts 
5 the present volume are, * Ericsson's Caloric Ship,’ * The Austra- 





erang Propeller,’ * Faraday’s Experimental Researches 

in Blectricity. and *The Stereoscope.” On all these the reader 

will aad welbodented, peters. ep ay is indis —— to those 

ho to preserve & ister e progress 0! scienee, 

Thisa ood book for Mechanics’ and Literary Institutes as well as 
readers.”"—Daily News, 


*,* The Volumes for the former Years may still be had. 
Ill. 


THE LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC REGISTER 


And ALMANACK for 1853. By J. W. G. GUTCH, 
MR.CS.L., F.L.S., Foreign Service Queen’s Messenger. 
Roan tuck, 3s. 6d. : 

From the Times. 


“As perfect a compendium of useful knowledge in connexion 
with literature, science, the arts, and such things as it is necessar. 
everybody should have acquaintance with, as can be compresse 

et-book ; and it is, in fact, what its title assumes, viz, 
a Literary and Scientific Register. "The Almanack contains, in 
addition to other information, a Calendar of British Zoology, use- 
ful to the Naturalist, Sportsman, and Angler. There are numerous 
tables of almost eve ‘ing eted wit le affairs and 
the business of daily life ; an abridgment of what is to be met with 
cyclopsedias and larger works of that class, well selected and 
arranged ; and a mass of original matter, in which clearness and 
con are combined. It is, in short, alittle volume which will 
save the trouble of hunting through many books of more preten- 
sions; and supplies off-hand what, without it, would require 
much time and research.” 








SgeconD VoLuME, completing the Series, 
LECTURES ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION, 

Delivered before the Society of Arts, at the suggestion of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, President. Vol. Il. completing the 

Series, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Contents, 


JOHN WILSON, Esq. on AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
and IMPLEMENTS. 


J. MACADAM, Jun. Esq. on FLAX. 

PROFESSOR TENNANT on GEMS and PRECIOUS STONES. 
THOMAS BAZLEY, Esq. on COTTON. 

8.H. BLACKWELL, Esq. on IRON. 

PROT EOOOR GEORGE SHAW on the GLASS MANUFAC- 


M. piaat WYATT, Esq. on FORM in the DECORATIVE 


— JONES, Esq. on COLOUR in the DECORATIVE ARTS. 
ENRY FORBES, Esq. ORS - 
Pero nen 3q. on Wi TED and ALPACA MANU 

PROFESSOR ANSTED NON- ,. 
MARU RROFO RES on N-METALLIC MINERAL 
L, ARNOUX, Esq. on PORCELAIN and POTTERY. 


HENRY COLE, Esq. on the INTERNA D 
ne Beil, Boe 0 RNATLONAL RESULTS of 





Davip Boeygz, Fleet-street, 





NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 
LIB 


’ 
VOLUME XXV. for MARCH, 


The Odyssey of Homer, with Flaxman’s Illustra- 
tions, ke. ivol. Edited by the Kev. THEODORE ALOIS 
BUCKLEY, M.A. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; mor. extra, 78, 6d. 


VOLS. XXIII. and XXIV. 


The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Verse 
by ALEXANDER POPE. A New Edition, with Notes, Il- 
lustrations and Introduction, by the Rev, THEODORE 
ALOIS BUCKLEY, M.A., Chaplain of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford ; Editor of Translations of liomer, schylus, Sounoctes, 
Euripides, &c.: Author of ‘ Great Cities of the Ancient World, 
* History of the Council of Trent, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 
5¢.; in mor. extra, for School Prizes, 2 vols. 15s.; or 2 vols. in 
one, 10s. 6d. ; ditto calf, marbled edges, 98. 

*x* This Edition of Homer’s I11ap contains the Classical Com- 
positions of Flaxman, beautifully drawn by T. D. Scott, Esq.,and 
engraved in the most careful manner » J.L. Williams, Esq. 

“The most notable new edition is Pope’s Homer, with Flax- 
man’s designs, and a variety of other Illustrations; explanatory 
notes, with ‘ parallel passages,’ by the editor, Mr. Buckley; and an 
introduction, which gives a judicious estimate of Pope, and enters 
sensibly into the question of whether there ever was such a man 
as Homer.”—Spectator. 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
NOVELIST, 


MARCH VOLUME. 

Marie Louise ; or, the Opposite Neighbours. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish of EMILIE CAKLEN. Illustrated 
with Eight fine Engravings. Crown Svo. cloth, 28. 6d. ; mor. 
elegant, 78. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST WORKS OF THE BEST 
AUTHORS. 


1, Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,’ and ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ 1e. P 

2. Izaak Walton's ‘ Lives of Donne, Wotton, Her- 
bert, Hooker, and Sanderson.’ 1. 

3. Anson’s* Voyage Round the World.’ 1s. 

4, Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ and Saintine’s 
*Picciola’” 1s, 

5. Alison's ‘ Essay on Taste.’ 1s. 

6. Sterne’s ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ (168 pages.) 1s, 6d. 

7. Fables of La Fontaine. Translated from the 
French, by E. Wricut. 18. i be Le 

8. Sedgwick’s ‘ Home,’ ‘Paul and Virginia,’ ‘ The 
Indian Cottage, and ‘The Exiles of Siberia.’ With Three 
Engyavings. (120 pages.) 1s. 7? f 

9. Uncle "Tom's Cabin. New Edition; with Por- 
trait, and Memoir of Mra HARRIET BEECHER STOWE; 
a — of the Slave Laws of the Southern States of America ; 
and Statistics of American Slavery since the Declaration of 
Independence. (180 pages.) 1s. 6d. 

10. Kempfer’s ‘ Japan.’ (March Number.) 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
LIBRARY. 


VOLUME IV. 


Lares and Penates; or, Cilicia and its Governors. 
Being a Short Historical Account of that Province, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present per. Together with a Descrip- 
tion of some Household Gods of the Ancient Cilicians, broken 
up by them on their Conversion to Christianity, and first di 
covered and brought to this Country by the Author, WI 
LIAM BURCKHARD BARKER, M.R.AS., many years 
resident at Tarsus in an (Official capacity. Edited by WIL- 
LIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, F.R.G.S. F.G.8. Dem 
8vo. cloth, 68.; calf, marbled edges, 108. 6d.; mor. elegant, 128. 

“ But Paul'said, lam a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia; a citizen of no mean ~— xxi. 39. 

7 a work of much research, evincing an extensive know- 
ledge of the topography of that portion of Asia Minor to which it 
refers...... The illustrations are unusually numerous and well 
executed ; and there is also a Map of Cilicia compiled from the 
most authentic sources.”"—Morning rtiser, 

“A more complete and authentic assortment of these curious 
objects (Household Gods) it were difficult to bring iemeer 

G 


ILLUSTRATED 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
The First Six Books of Euclid. With numerous 


Exercises. Printed on a new Plan, with accurately executed 
Diagrams, Demy 8vo. cloth, 28. 
Edited by 


is- 
a 


The Illustrated Practical Geometry. 
ROBERT SCOTT BURN, Editor of the * Illustrated London 
Drawing Book.’ Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

First Lessons in Arithmetic, on a new Plan. By 
HUGO REID, Esq., late Principal of the People’s College, 
Nottingham, and Author of numerous Educational Works. 
Demy svo. cloth, 22. 

Mechanics and Mechanism. By Rosert Scorr 
BURN. With about 250 Illustrations. Demy 8yo. cloth, 2s, 

Webster's Dictionary of the English Language. 
Royal 8yo. cloth, 16s. 

Ingram, Cooke & Co.'s Illustrated Catalogue, 

New and enlarged Edition, will be ready in a few days, and may 


then be had gratis, on application ; or by post, on receipt of six 
postage stamps. 


London: Incram, Cooxe & Co. 227, Strand; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





POPULAR WORKS. 


—_~>—_ 


Fifth Thousand. 


THE ROYAL PREACHER. Lectures on Ee- 


clesiastes. By the Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 58. cloth, 


Twenty-second Thousand. 


THE RETROSPECT ; or, a Review of Providen- 
tial Mercies: with Anecdotes of Various Characters, and an 
Address to Naval Officers. By the Rev. RICHARD MARKS. 
Feap. 5s, cloth. 

Second Thousand. 


THE TWO PATHS. A Tale for the Times. By 
the Hon. Mrs. FRANCIS MAUDE. With a Preface by the 
Hon. and Rey. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
58. cloth, 

Third Thousand. 

A STRANGER HERE; a Memorial of one to 
whom to live was Christ and to die was gain. By th a 
HOKATIUS BONAR. Feap. 52. cloth. ™ BY the Rew 

Third Thousand. 


MEMOIR of the REV. SPENCER THORN 
TON, A.M., late Vicar of Wendover, Bucks. By the Rev. 
W. BR. FREMANTLE. Crown 8vo. 5s, cloth. 

Tenth Thousand. 

THE LISTENER. By Carouine Fry. 
feap. 8vo. 108, cloth, 

Third Thousand. 


TALES and SKETCHES of CHRISTIAN 


2 vols. 


LIFE in different Lands and Ages. Feap. 5s. cloth. 
Fourth Thousand. 
QUEECHY. By Etizaseta WETHERELL, 


Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
cloth. 


Tenth Thousand. 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. By Euizasetrnu 
YarReneie. 58. cloth.—Also Two Vols., crown 8vo. 68 
cloth, 


Sixtieth Thousand. 


THE MOUNT of OLIVES; and other Lectures 
on Prayer. By the Rev. Dr. HAMILTON. 18mo. ls. 6d. cloth 


Pourt h Thousand. 


A MEMOIR of LADY COLQUHOUN, of 
Lugs, By the Rev, JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 7s. 6d. cloth 


Tenth Thousand. 


THE STORY of GRACE. By the Author of 
*The Night of Weeping,’ &c. 18mo, 2s. cloth, 


Second Thousand. 


THE EXILES of LUCERNA; or, the Suffer- 
ings of the Waldenses during the Persecution of 1686. Feap. 
8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. 


Sixty-fifth Thousand. 


LIFE IN EARNEST. Six Lectures on Christian 
fog | and Ardour. By the Rev. Dr. HAMILTON, 18mo. 
1a, 6d, cloth, 

Forty-fifth Thousand. 


THE NIGHT of WEEPING; or, Words for 
the Suffering Family of God. By the Rev. HORATIUS 
BONAR. smo. 2s. cloth, 


Fourth Thousand. 


MEMOIR of the REV. W. H. HEWITSON, - 
of Dicieten. By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE. Crown 8yo. 5s, 


Fifth Thousand, 
THE RAINBOW in the NORTH; a Short 


Account of the First Establishment of Christianity in Ru 's 
Land, by the Church Missionary Society. By MISS TUCKER. 
Fcap. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Twelfth Thousand. 


THE FAMILY of BETHANY; or, Meditations 
on the Eleventh Chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. 
By L. BONNET. Translated from the French, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the late Rev. HUGH WHITE, of St. 
Mary's, Dublip. Feap. 8vo. 58, cloth, 


Fourth Thousand. 


THE NIGHT LAMP. A Narrative of the 


Means by which Spiritual Darkness was dispelled from the 
Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Macfarlane. By the Key. JOHN 
MACFARLANE, L.L.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


Fourth Thousand. 


NOTES and NARRATIVES of a SIX YEARS’ 
MISSION, Principally among the Dens of London. By R. W. 
aan late London City Missionary. Feap. 8yo. 
38. cloth, 


JAMES Nisbet & Co, 21, Berners-street. 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


—-———_ 
I. 


THE COLONIAL POLICY of 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL'S ADMINISTRATION. By 
EARL GREY. 2 vols. 8yo. (Immediately. 

Il. 


PRIVATE JOURNAL of the late 
F. 8. LARPENT, Esq., JUDGE-ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL Attached to the Head- Quarters of LORD WEL- 
LINGTON during the PENINSULAR WAR, from 
1812 to its Close. Edited by SIR GEORGE LARPENT, 
Bart. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


III. 
Present State of Italy. 
WANDERINGS THROUGH the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES of ITALY in 1850-51. By M. 


ROCHAU. Translated by Mrs. PERCY SINNETT. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


IV. 


Major Strickland’s TWENTY- 
SEVEN YEARS’ LIFE in CANADA. Edited by 
AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of ‘The Queens of 
England.’ 2 vols. post §vo. 21s. 

v. 


A POET’S DAY-DREAMS. By 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of ‘The 
Improvisatore,’ ‘A Poet's Bazaar,’ &c. Feap. &vo. 6s. 


a VI. 
Baron MUFFLING’s PASSAGES 


FROM MY LIFE;; in which are added, MEMOIRS of 
the CAMPAIGNS of 1813 and 1814. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by COL. PHILIP YORKE. 
Svo. 14s, 


vil. 


RANKE’S CIVIL WARS and 
MONARCHY in FRANCE in the SIXTEENTH and 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Being a History of 
France principally during that Period. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 24s. 


Vill. 


The 4th Edit. of Prof. CREASY’S 


FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. 


With Additional Matter and a copious Index. 8vo. 
15s. with Plans. (On March 3, 

Ix. 
Capt. the Hon. H. KEPPEL’S 


NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of the MHANDER, 
with Portions of the JOURNALS of SIR JAMES 
BROOKE, K.C.B. 2 vols. imp. 8vo.; with numerous 
Plates, by Oswald W. Brierley, Esq. 36 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
% 


DAISY BURNS. By Julia 
KAVANAGH, Author of ‘ Madeleine,’ ‘ Nathalie,’ &c. 
+ vols. 
II. 


BANNERFORD; or, the Valley 


of GOLD, A Tale of our Own Times. 3 vols. 
Ill, 


MARK HURDLESTONE. By 
MRS. MOODIE, Author of ‘ Roughing It in the Bush,’ 
(Sister of AGNES STRICKLAND). 2 vols. 

IV. 


ALICE MONTROSE; or, the 
LOFTY and the LOWLY. By MARIA J. MACKIN- 
TOSH, Author of ‘Charms and Counter-Charms.” 
3 vols. 

Vv. 

The LOVER’S STRATAGEM. 
By EMILIE CARLEN, Author of ‘The Birthright,’ 
* Woman's Life,’ &c. 3 vols. 

VI. 


BASIL: a Story of Modern Life. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 3 vols. 


vil. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 


A Novel. 


13, GREAT MaRLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—~——- 


. 


I. 

MEMOIRS of the COURT and 
CABLNETS of GEORGE the THIRD. From Original 
Family Documents. By the DUKE of BUCKLNG- 
HAM and CHANDOS, K.G. &c. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Portraits, 30s. 

‘A very remarkable and valuable publication. In these volumes 

the most secret history of many of the important travsactions of 

the period commencing from 1782 and ending with 1800 is Ini 
bare. It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more 
completely exemplified."—Morning Herald. 


i. 


The Right Hon. B. DISRAELI’S 


POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of LORD GEORGE BEN- 
TINCK, Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Revised, in 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Itt. 


MILITARY LIFE in ALGERIA. 
By the COUNT P. De CASTELLANE, 2 vols. 21s. 


“We commend this bedk as really worth perusal. The volumes 
make us familiarly acqueimted with the nature of Algerian ex- 
perience. Changarnier, Caveignac, Carobert, Lamoriciére, and st. 
Arnaud, are brought prominently before the reader.”—Eaxumviner. 


IV. 


A TOUR of INQUIRY through 
FRANCE and ITALY, illustrating their present PULI- 
TICAL, SOCIAL, and RELIGIOUS CUNDITION, By 
EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of ‘Travels in 
European Turkey,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
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REVIEWS 
Yule-Tide Stories. A Collection of Scandinavian 
and North German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, and German. 
Edited by Benjamin Thorpe. Bohn. 
Household Stories. Collected by the Brothers 
Grimm. Newly translated. 2 vols. Addey 
& Co. 
CorncIDENT with the world of Fact, in nearly all 
ages and among all nations, and lying by the 
side of that world like a fantastic shadow, has 
been the world of fairy Fiction:—a domain 
almost as rich and various, if not so majestic, as 
the actual universe by which we are surrounded ; 
a region full of woods and waters, and moun- 
tains and far-stretching oceans, remote islands 
of desolate or beautiful enchantment, solitudes 
and deserts,—with mysterious music lingering 
over smooth lakes, royal courts of surpassing 
gorgeousness, gardens of indolent delight, and 
the humbler abodes of poverty and labour ;—the 
whole peopled by shapes of exalted or malig- 
nant humanity, and by supernatural beings, 
lovely, fearful, and grotesque. That there must 
have been some necessity for the existence of 
such an intellectual creation—that it arose to 
answer some want felt by the universal human 
heart—is sufficiently proved by the general 
diffusion of stories of enchantment over all races 
of men, civilized or savage. The soul, longing 


blood, has perpetually created certain beautiful 
ideals, culled from the best specimens of the 
actual world, and still further adorned by what- 
ever the mind can conceive of superhuman 
loveliness and awe. Hence Poetry and Roman- 
tic Fiction have arisen, and flourished more or 
less, in every land beneath the sun. 

It is a singular fact, the philosophy of which 
itmight be well worth while, when the occasion 
shall serve, to seek, that the present age, 
which has made more extraordinary advances 
in science and practical invention than any 
other, should not only have returned to a more 
mystical order of poetry, but should be distin- 
guished by a renewed love for those old-fashioned 
fairy tales which had almost died out from our 
literature. The press of late years has teemed 
with works of a similar nature to those which 
stand at the head of this article; and the 
dreams of old-world faith have again arisen, 
and kept pace with the steam-engine and the 
dectric telegraph. It may be well perhaps for 
mankind that this balance has been main- 
tained; since the analytical tendency of Science, 
which views the Universe simply in its details, 
night lead us into a morbidly-exclusive percep- 
tion of the mechanical anatomy of things, were 
itnot for Imagination, which feels and enjoys 
results by means of the instincts of the heart. 

In the short story or sketch called ‘The 
Birth of the Popular Tale,’ which forms the in- 
ttoduction to Mr. Thorpe’s collection of legends, 
the feeling which we have here endeavoured to 
express in general terms is pleasantly illus- 
trated. Two children, the son and daughter of 
a king who lived at ‘a time when there were 
no Popular Tales—and a sad time it was for 
children!” — dwelt in their father’s splendid 
palace and garden, surrounded by every kind 
ofluxury and delight. But they were unhappy, 
being filled with a strange sadness and unspeak- 
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tle longing for something, —they knew not 
what ; until, one day, while sitting in the garden 
with their mother, that which they so deeply 
yearned after was granted them. The queen 
having inwardly wished for some miracle which 
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might have the effect of rendering her children 
happy— 

“a gloriously beautiful bird was seen floating above 
her head in the blue heaven, from which there issued 
a brilliancy like flames of gold or the radiation of a 
precious gem. It hovered lower and lower, and the 
queen and the children beheld it. * * The bird 
was beauteous to look upon, as it came floating lower 
and lower, so glistening, so sparkling, with its vivid 
rainbow tints, almost blinding the eyesight, and yet 
fascinating it. It was so beautiful, that the queen 
and the children slightly shuddered with delight, 
particularly when they felt the fanning of its wings. 
Before they were well aware of it, the bird had 
descended into the lap of the queen, and looked 
on the boy and girl with eyes like the friendly eyes of 
children; and yet there was in those eyes something 
that the children could not comprehend, something 
heterogeneous, appalling; they therefore did not 
venture to touch the bird. They also observed that 
this rare, celestial, beautiful creature, had, under its 
bright, variegated pinions, some jet-black feathers, | 
which at a distance were not perceptible. But for | 
a closer survey of the beautiful bird the children had | 
hardly sufficient time, for it instantly rose again; the | 
footless bird of paradise glistened, flew higher and | 
higher, until it seemed only a many-coloured feather 
swimming in ether, then only a golden streak, and 
then vanished.” 

The celestial visitor, however, had left behind 
it a golden egg, “ which reflected hues of golden | 
green and golden blue;” and from that egg 
was hatched another glorious being.— 

“Tt had wings, yet was not a bird, nor a butterfly, 





| neither a bee, nor a dragon-fly; but was something 
in all ages for a life less vexed by harsh and | 
abrupt contradictions than the life of flesh and | 
| delight of childhood, itself a child, the wondrous bird | 


of all these, and altogether not to be described. In 
a word, it was the parti-coloured, winged, glittering 


Imagination, the Popular Tale. And now the 
mother saw her children no longer sad; for the Tale 
continued with the children, and they were never 
weary of it as long as they were children, and it was 
only after they possessed the Tale that the garden | 
and its flowers, the arbours and the grottoes, the woods | 
and groves, afforded them true pleasure; for the Tale 
enlivened everything to their great happiness. The 
Tale even lent them its wings, and they flew far | 
away in the vast world, and, nevertheless, were at home | 
again as soon as they desired.—Those royal children | 
are human beings in their chilhood’s paradise, and | 
Nature is their beautiful, gentle mother. She wished | 
the wondrous bird Imagination down from heaven, | 
which has such splendid golden feathers, and also | 
some of jet black, and it laid in her lap the golden 
egg of Fiction. And as the children contracted an | 
ardent love for the Tale, which sweetened their early 
days, delighted them with its thousand varying forms 
and metamorphoses, and flew over every house and 
hut, over every castle and palace, so was its nature 
such that even those of maturer age found pleasure 
in it, provided only that in their riper years they | 
possessed something which they had brought with 
them from the garden of childhood, a child-like sim- | 
plicity of heart.” 

The distinctive purpose of Mr. Thorpe’s 
‘Yule-Tide Stories,’ over and above that of 
mere amusement, appears to be, to indicate the 
connexion that exists between the popular 
legends of different countries,— the intercommu- 
nication of fancy that has taken place among 
the various populations of Europe, and again be- 
tween them collectively and the chief Oriental 
races. This is effected by means of an annotated 
table of contents and of parallel stories, in which 
considerable knowledge of the subject is exhi- 
bited; but in other respects the editorship of 
the book is far from satisfactory. It is impos- 
sible to tell when we are indebted to Mr. 
Thorpe and when to the original Swedish, 
Danish, and German editors; and Mr. Thorpe 
himself informs us in his Preface that, with the 
exception of the stories from the Swedish, his 
own supervision has been’ chiefly limited to the 
correction of the proof-sheets, Yet, even in the 


| Norway, 





excepted case, it would seem that at least some 


of the annotations are the work of the Conti- 
nental collectors and commentators; so that, 
the editorship of one half of the volume is in- 
volved in a fog of obscurity, while that of the 
other half is very meagre. The book is a read 
able and pleasant book, notwithstanding; and 
the cursory indication of those correspondin 
versions of popular stories which have appeare 
among widely-scattered nations is interesting, 
though the general fact has often been pointed 
out before. 

All Fiction seems to be traceable to one 
common source—the East; and although the 
stream, flowing thence in a westerly direction, 
at length finds itself among totally different 
scenes and manners, and is materially modified 
thereby, it still retains some features of its 
native land, and bears upon its waves stray 
leaves and blossoms of those trees and flowers 
that shadowed it in its infancy. Dragons, 
giants, necromancers, magical incantations, and 
similar well-known wonders of the North, were 
equally matters of astonishment and awe to the 
uneducated among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and—going still further back—to the 
Persians, the Chaldeans, the Chinese, and other 
nations of the Oriental world. The favourite 
fairy tale of our childhood, ‘ Cinderella and the 
Glass Slipper,’ is either of Greek or of Egyptian 
origin; and is to be traced likewise through 
Denmark, Germany, Wallachia, 
France, Italy, Wales, Russia, Poland, and 
Servia. The German version is included in the 
‘Household Stories’ of the Messrs. Grimm. 
Indeed, most, if not all, of our nursery stories 
are of foreign growth. A tale common in many 
ie of Scandinavia, and which Mr. Thorpe 

as published under the title of ‘The Palace 
that stood on Golden Pillars,’ is nearly identical 
with ‘ Puss in Boots,’ and has been naturalized 
by the Germans, Italians, and French. Of this 
narrative, a version from Westergétland, and 
another from S.W. Finland, resemble in their 
conclusions the termination of our old friend 
‘ The White Cat.’ Those who in their child- 
hood read the legends of ‘ Jack the Giant- 
killer’ and‘ Jack and the Beanstalk’ will also 
find in ‘ Yule-Tide Stories’ some of the features 
of their old acquaintances in connexion with 
various outlandish habiliments. That most 
renowned and lovely of all tales of enchantment 
known in England as ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ 
is probably derived from the Roman myth (for 
it appears uncertain whether it be Greek) ef 
‘Cupid and Psyche :'-—* Beauty” typifying the 
soul, or Psyche,—and the “ Beast,” Love, or 
Cupid. Some of the incidents, however, are 
different. The version given us by Mr, 
Thorpe is more like. It is called ‘ Prince 
Hatt under the Earth; or, the Three Singing 
Leaves,’ and is from South Smaland ;—and it 
appears, that similar narratives have been popu- 
lar among the Norwegians, Danes, Scotch, 
Germans, French, Wallachians, Italians, and 
Hindis. ‘Little Red-Cap’ in Vol. I. of 
‘ Household Stories’ is the counterpart of ‘ Little 
Red Riding Hood ;’ and in ‘ Briar Rose,’ in the 
same volume, the reader will recognize ‘The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood.’ 

Notwithstanding the common origin of all 
national varieties of Fable, the stock, as we 
have previously indicated, has in many cases 
received a different character from the pecu- 
liar regions, or epochs, or races of men, among 
which it is found. The traditions of the -_ 
Oriental nations are religious and mystieal, 
— dealing with the remote secrets of creation, 
and obscurely shadowing forth the awful prin- 
ciples of Life, Death, and Immortality in dusky 
hieroglyphics. Thus, the ancient Egyptian 
story of Osiris (for the Egyptians must be 
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regarded as an Eastern people, notwithstanding 
their geographical position) sounds to our 
modern ears very like a nursery tale; but to 
the antique world it appeared venerable for the 
veiled truths which it was supposed to contain. 
The same remark is applicable to Greek Fable ; 
which, however, is adorned with a more visible 
beauty. The Hellenic system of myths was 
the most majestic exaltation of — spiri- 
tuality of which we have any knowledge. 
Materialism and psychology are equally recog- 
nized in the wideness of its scope. It embo- 
dies the abstract speculations of Philosophy 
and Religion in shapes of divine and everlasting 
loveliness; and stands between the natural and 
supernatural worlds like a glorious mediator. 

e recognize, however, the connexion between 
Greek and Teutonic Fiction in such stories as 
those of ‘Jason and Medea,’ ‘ The Labours of 
Hercules,’ and some few others; and in ‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ we perceive the people of Asia 
descending from their mystical altitudes into 
the arenaof mingled humanity and enchantment. 

On turning to the early traditions of the 
Scandinavian nations, at a time prior to the 
introduction of Christianity, we still find the 
religious, symbolical element very predominant; 
but we also detect the characteristics of the 
modern fairy-tale slowly unfolding themselves. 
Some of the adventures of Thor have much of 
this stamp; and we hear of giants, elves and 
dwarfs, of witches, enchanted weapons, and 
belts of prowess. There is also an inferior 
species of Fates, who appear to bear some kind 
of analogy to the guardian fairies of medizval 
romance. We miss, however, the grace and 
delicacy, as well as the human interest, of the 
more modern stories: for in reading the Edda 
we seem to be wandering through some wild 
northern desert, among iron rocks and stony 

and within sight of icy oceans; en- 
countering scarcely any but mailed men and 
giants; and listening to accounts of the mon- 
strous origin of the world, of-gods that dwell 
in flame, or in palaces of hard metallic brilliance, 
of the remote Tree of Life, of the Midgard 
‘serpent, and of the conflagration of the Universe. 
It is a grand, austere, and often gorgeous region; 
but we lack the peculiar, child-like beauty of the 
genuine fairy-tale. 

The origin of stories of enchantment in the 
form under which we are now contemplating 
them may, we think, be ascribed remotely to 
the introduction of Christianity into Europe. 
The supernatural beings of Paganism having 
no longer a place among the solemnities of 
Religion, yet still retaining a corner in the 
popular heart, fell into a kind of plaything for 
‘the nursery or the fireside. They ceased to be 
regarded as the creators of the world, or the 
arbiters of Fate,—and became a kind of minor 
deities, thwarting or befriending human kind 
according to their individual natures. Subse- 
quently, the rich lands of the East were opened 
to the nations of the North-west; and we feel 
little doubt that European Fiction received a 
new access of wealth—a flush and warmth of 
colour—from the imaginations of Persia and 
Arabia. We agree with Warton in giving con- 
siderable weight to this supposition. Commerce, 
the conquest of Spain by the Moors, and the 
Crusades, all operated in establishing a con- 
nexion between the Orient and the Occident ; 
and the mind of Europe appears to us to take 
another, or at any rate a modified, complexion 
in consequence. Then it was that the romance 
of Chivalry and the true fairy tale arose. The 
sayageness of Gothic fable was mitigated. 
Gentleness, benevolence, gallantry, courtesy 
and honour became the distinguishing features 
of popular stories ; and heroism, without being 





jess manly, was more considerate. The gro- 








tesque wildness and gloom of the Teutonic 
imagination and the knightly spirit of the Celtic 
remained; but they were enriched by the 
seraphical rapture, the splendour and sweetness, 
that flowed to us from ‘the lands of morning.”’ 


Together with this general influence came 
many individual narratives, as we have already 
remarked. It may be added, however, that 
one of Mr. Thorpe’s ‘ Yule-Tide Stories,’ called 
‘The Beautiful Palace East of the Sun and 
North of the Earth,’ is mentioned as existing 
also among the Arabians, Hebrews, Hindtis 
and Moguls, 

The two volumes of ‘ Household Stories’ 
translated from the Messrs. Grimm, are the 
completed form of an edition which was issued 
in numbers, and which has from time to time 
been mentioned by us as in course of publica- 
tion. What with Mr. Wehnert’s admirable illus- 
trations (of which the number is almost count- 
less), and the general elegance of production, 
the work now presents an appearance sufficiently 
seductive to the juvenile class of readers to 
whom it is more particularly addressed. But 
a closer consideration of its contents, together 
with some further remarks upon Mr. Thorpe’s 
collection, we must postpone until a future 
period. 





Notices of the Life and Character of His Grace 
the Most Rev. Daniel Murray, late Archbishop 
of Dublin, §c. By the Rev. Wm. Meagher, 
P.P. Dublin, Bellew. 


Tuat Roman Catholic oratory has a character 
and a flavour of its own, will be admitted by 
all whose reading has alternated betwixt Mas- 
sillon and South or Jeremy Taylor. Appeals 
to the feelings form its main feature ; and thus, 
while a first-class specimen is as welcome as 
some sonorous and exciting song that leaves 
behind it more traces of music than of mean- 
ing, attempts by inferior practitioners.-have a 
tenuity and tawdriness, to the small value of 
which there is nothing corresponding among the 
second-rate writings of Nonconformist divines, 
—-since the latter must offer a semblance of 
logic, and from argument lead up into per- 
suasion. This tribute to the late Primate of 
Dublin, consisting of a Funeral Sermon, 
followed by biographical notes, is one of the 
inferior specimens of this Roman Catholic 
literature. With Dr. Murray’s long life of pas- 
toral services we shall not deal; being eatiend 
to keep aloof from that arena of discord—with 
the motto of “Peace and goodwill” written 
above its gates—which is called The Church 
in Ireland. The manner, however, in which 
the Primate’s good deeds are deprived of all 
grace or reality for the general reader by the 
florid fopperies of the Rev. William Meagher, 
brings him within the domain of literary cen- 
sure. The fine periods of “the Oration” make 
up (as it were) a pall of fustian “ powdered” 
with tinsel tears, for the catafalque. We are 
bidden to mourn for “the De Sales of Ireland— 
the Boromeo of Dublin’’—with all the old tropes 
and ejaculations which it might have been 
hoped had long ago been thrown aside into 
church, chapel, or college lumber-room. The 
notes are hardly less garish. They begin with 
the education of the young priest under “ that 
good old Jesuit,” Dr. Betagh—and at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca,—continue with eulogizing 
the Archbishop's “edifyingly graceful’’ per- 
formances of the complicated rites of Roman 
Catholic worship,—specify the divers benevolent 
and educational institutions which he assisted 
to establish in the Irish metropolis, —do not 
omit the part he took in authenticating the cure 
of sister Mary Stuart, claimed for Prince Ho- 
henlohe’s miraculous powers in 1823,—and 








end with an attempt to embalm the details of 
his illness, death, and burial, which surfeits ys 
with sweets. This is to be regretted.—A minute 
simple, intelligent life of one who presided over 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland duri 

a period so long and so changeful as that of 
Archbishop Murray's reign, were it ever go 
sectarian in colour, would have great value to 
the reader of English history. It has always 
appeared to us melancholy to see the bones of 
reputed saints and martyrs tricked out with 
coarse lace and cheap artificial flowers to make 
a pretty show in certain foreign reliquaries, 
The Rev. Mr. Meagher has indulged toolargely 
in frilling and flouncing processes analogous 
to this ghastly millinery. The dignity and 
worth of his subject are obscured by the gaiety 
of his tints, by the commonplace of his illustra- 
tions, and by his want of skill in bringing out 
that which the world, whether orthodox or 
heterodox, would gladly have learned. 





Climate of Italy in Relation to Pulmonary Con- 
sumption: with Remarks on the Influence of 
Foreign Climates upon Invalids. By T. H. 
Burgess, M.D. Longman & Co. 

Ir there be one question of more importance 
than another in reference to the treatment of 
pulmonary consumption, it is that of the good 
which may be expected from change of climate. 
Unlike such questions as—what doctor shall be 
consulted ?—where shall the cod-liver oil pre- 
scribed be purchased ?—this is a question which 
too often involves the breaking up of an estab- 
lishment, the spending of the last hundred 
pounds, or the foregoing the earnings of a busi- 
ness or a profession, as the price of the search 
after health. If this question be one of life and 
death the answer should be clear. There should 
be no vagueness or indecision about the point. 
The patient has a right to expect that the 
medical man gives his opinion on sufficient 
grounds. This, however, is one of the questions 
the solution of which has not been sought in the 
right way by the medical profession,—and few 
or no satisfactory statistics exist on the point. 

We are induced to offer a few remarks on 
Dr. Burgess’s book because at the outset he 
maintains that no good is to be gained for the 
consumptive of this country by removing to 
Italy. “‘ Perhaps,” he says, ‘‘ no greater popular 
delusion prevails than the belief in the existence 
of some undefinable specific virtue in the climate 
of Italy for pulmonary consumption.” The 
Doctor then proceeds to investigate the distin- 
guishing features of the principal districts and 
cities of Italy and the South of France,—and 
offers his reasons for the above assertion. His 
work, though written on scientific principles, is 
not technical or dry,—and will afford pleasant 
reading to the invalid seeking to know for him- 
self something on the subject to him of so much 
importance, but about which unfortunately his 
“doctors disagree.” Dr. Burgess may have 
overlooked the fact,—but in speaking of tempe- 
ratures he refers indiscriminately to the three 
different thermometers used in Europe. The 
differences of the scales of these instruments are 
so great, that to those who know only our own 
this may be a source of considerable misappre- 
hension. Dr. Burgess sums up his experience 
in the following manner.— 

“It results from the preceding statements, that 
much misconception prevails with respect to the 
efficacy of foreign climates in cases of pulmonary 
consumption ; and however agreeable to the senses 
warm air, sunny skies, and luxuriant vegetation 
may seem, they afford no proof of salubrity, nor 
the beneficial effect of any climate. Madeira, with 
all its sanatory fame, is no exception to this rule, a8 
the meteorological observations of Drs. Heineken, 
Gourlay, and Mason, incontestably establish. Malta 
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js subject to great vicissitudes of temperature, and to 
the baneful effects of the Sirocco and Libeccio— 
African blasts. The climate of the South of France 
js rendered most injurious to consumptive invalids 
by the influence of the Mistral, the scourge of Pro- 
yence. The mortality from consumption, amongst 
the natives, shows this. Nice, which exhibits the 
luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, is subject to great 
alternations from heat to cold, and the deaths by 
phthisis are numerous even amongst the inhabitants. 
The climate of Italy, however delightful to persons 
in good health, affords no immunity from pulmonary 
disease. It has been vastly overrated, especially as 
an adjuvant in the cure of phthisis ; and the localities 
generally recommended are not the most favourable. 
For example: Northern Italy, which has been 
hitherto overlooked by the profession, affords, in my 
opinion, two of the best localities for the residence of 
pulmonary invalids throughout the Italian peninsula 
—namely, Como and Venice. Invalids residing in 
Italy will find the summer climate of Lake Como the 
best adapted for pectoral affections. The transitions 
of temperature are more gentle here than at any other 
station in Italy, and its climate approaches nearer to 
equability than elsewhere. Venice presents peculiar 
advantages. The climate of this singular city is in 
great measure exempt from those violent atmospheric 
perturbations which are the bane of the Neapolitan 
sea board: whilst it possesses a certain mildness of 
character and equability, often unknown in some of 
the more southern parts of Italy. Besides, the gon- 
dola exercise, the gliding motion and gentle oscillation 
of which are so peculiarly. adapted for consumptive 
invalids. Genoa is admitted by all writers to be one 
of the most unfavourable localities in Italy for pul- 
monary complaints. Florence is equally prejudicial. 
The climate of Pisa is far too relaxing, humid, and 
murky, to be beneficial in tuberculous disease. The 
Roman climate, if mild, is sedative and depressing ; 
and, owing its mildness to malarious emanations, 
cannot prove sanative, particularly in a malady cha- 
racterized by depression of the vital force, and ac- 
companied by vitiated nutrition. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a warm, humid, relaxing atmosphere, 
can benefit pulmonary disease. Cold, dry, and still 
air, appears a more rational indication, especially for 
invalids born in temperate regions. ‘The climate of 
Naples is the most dangerous throughout Italy, for 
persons suffering from affections of the respiratory 
organs. From the preceding summary of the cha- 
racters manifested by the different Italian climates, it 
will be seen, that however useful they may prove in 
other complaints, one more likely to act beneficially 
in pulmonary consumption might easily be found 
within the United Kingdom.” 

Dr. Burgess’s book displays considerable re- 
search, and an acquaintance with the writings 
of other authors on the subject of which he 
treats. 





State Papers published under the Authority of 
Her Majesty's Commission. Vols. VI. to XI. 
[Second Notice. } 
Worsey and his royal master were all smiles to 
the new pontiff, Clement the Seventh. They pro- 
fessed that his election was an event brought about 
“by the grace and inspiration of the Holy Ghost” 
(VI. 221); and Wolsey declared, that the news 
of it was as much to the King’s and his “‘re- 
joice, consolation, and gladness as possibly may 
e devised or imagined.” Congratulations 
couched in the very loftiest style were instantly 
despatched, both to the new Pope and to Charles 
the Fifth. Never was political insincerity more 
glaring; never did State Papers more overflow 
with hypocritical expressions of satisfaction 
and delight. It makes one’s heart ache to read 
them; and how must Pope and Emperor — 
neither one whit less false, but both more 
close and silent than their brother potentates— 
have smiled, Charles in his singular phlegmatic 
way, at these outpourings of a deception which 
deceived no one :— 


When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony ; 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 


—But Wolsey had ends to gain. The two 





previous Pontiffs had conferred on him a 
legatine authority for five years, renewable at 
the expiration fed alk period. He now 
desired of his dearly beloved friend the new 
Pope a grant of this authority for his life. To 
attain this object, he directed the same am- 
bassadors whom he had lately instructed to 
move heaven and earth to secure his election 
against De Medici—to bribe to any amount, 
and to give and promise anything whatever, if 
they could but succeed,—to go at once to the 
Pope, and ‘with a cheerful and glad counte- 
nance” to protest what infinite delight it gave 
the King and himself, that “ once in their life” 
it had “pleased Almighty God, of his infinite 
goodness,” to send a0 | -a pastor unto his 
church as his Grace and he had long and in- 
wardly desired,—a man whom for his virtue, 
wisdom, experience, and other high qualities, 
they had “always reputed” the most worthy 
person in the world to be called to that dignity. 

“ And for my own part,” continued Wolsey, “ I 

have on this behalf attained that thing which I have 
entirely and cordially long desired, having the same 
person Pope whom I, above all spiritual persons 
living, have in mine heart most loved and been affec- 
tionate unto; assuring you that I cannot with my 
tongue or pen exprime [express] the inward joy 
which I have taken and do take, to see him whom I 
have so Jong and so much loved, honoured, and been 
so entirely dedicate unto, thus called by God to the 
supreme place and governance of Christ's religion, 
being, as I take God to record, far more joyful 
thereof than if it had happened upon mine own 
person.” 
—They were also to assure his Holiness, 
amongst a great deal more of such stuff, that 
Henry would be an obedient and most loving 
son to him; and that the “ authority, puissance, 
realm, and blood” of the King would be at his 
command :—“ like as I also,”” Wolsey continues, 
‘as a most devout and assured member of his, 
shall not fail te émploy my wit, study, person, 
substance, and life, to do unto his Holiness all 
the service and pleasure to me possible.”— 
(VI. 222, 223.) 

This was bidding for favour pretty nearly as 
high as words could go. But there were diffi- 
culties. The Pope hesitated; and Wolsey did 
not fail to bear in mind, and to declare, as soon 
as the bull which he desired had been issued, 
that “‘more strangeness” had been showed to 
him than “his merits required.’” The grant 
of the legateship for life consummated every- 
thing that the Court of Rome could give the 
ambitious Englishman, or that the Emperor 
could help him to obtain: —his voice was, 
therefore, now for peace; and to bring it 
about, he began by contradicting, in cipher, 
the spirit of his public epistles to the English 
ambassadors with the Emperor (VI. 227). He 
raised paltry disputes with the Emperor as to 
the management of their joint expeditions; and 
finally, he stirred up the Pope to interfere 
almost authoritatively between Charles and 
Francis, in order to promote what he now 
seemed very deeply to consider the general 
welfare of Christendom, by effecting a general 
peace. But Francis had been successful, and 
was, therefore, as yet, unwilling to treat; be- 
sides which, to his personal hatred of Charles 
there was now added a desire to revenge him- 
self on the revolted Constable of Bourbon. It 
needed a complete defeat, and the wasting of 
his country by still continued war, to make him 
abandon his ambitious hope of being able to 
drive the Imperialists out of Italy. 

The wild and unpatriotic expectation of 
Bourbon, that he could expel his sovereign from 
France and install Henry in the territories 
anciently possessed by England in that country, 
revived ambitious thoughts in the mind of 
Henry. But no hope could be entertained of 





any such result, even for a time, without the 
cordial co-operation of the Emperor,—and all 
confidence in him was soon lost. Distrust be- 
came mutual between Henry and Charles,— 
and was sedulously promoted by De Praet, the 
Emperor’s resident in London. Writing, no 
doubt, to what he supposed to be the feeling of 
his master, he fanned the rising flame by send- 
ing home most prejudiced accounts of his inter- 
course with the English Court. The narrative 
of the discovery of his unfair dealing is a com- 
mentary upon Dogberry and Verges.— 

“Three days before that, as many times is here 
accustomed, it was appointed that as that night follow- 
ing, which was the 11th day at night, a privy watch 
should be made in London, and by a certain circuit 
and space about it ; in the which watch, after midnight, 
was taken, passing between London and Brentford, by 
certain of the watch appointed to that quarter, one, 
riding towards the said Brentford, who, ecamined by 
the watch, answered so closely, that, upon suspicion 
thereof, they searched him, and found secretly hid 
about him a little packet of letters, superscribed in 
French: which the said watch perceiving, brought the 
letters unto a man of law’s clerk, beipg of the same 
company ; who supposing the bearer of them to be 
either a spy, or a messenger from some merchant 
stranger or other, intending to disclose things unto the 
Emperor, and perceiving the said packet to be, in the 
taking of it by the unlearned men of the watch, broken 
and evil handled, looked in the letters, and thinking 
the same, by reason of the ciphers, more suspect, 
brought it unto the King’s Solicitor, being in the same 
watch ; who, not acquainted with the name of the said 
De Praet, brought the letters, so opened, unto Sir 
Thomas More, being in another watch near unto the 
same, and he presented them in the morning follow- 
ing unto me, being in the Chancery at Westminster: * 
which when I had read, knowing how far the effect 
of them was discrepant from the truth, anon I con- 
ceived the former advertisements made unto me, 
touching the said Ambassador's accustomed usage in 
making sinister reports, to be true.” 

There is nothing new in these volumes re- 
specting the battle of Pavia. A letter of Sir 
Johit Russell, which has been published before, 
is the only paper that makes mention of the 
details. The capture of Francis and the de- 
struction of his army roused the apprehensions 
of the cunning Wolsey. He feared lest in 
giving aid to Charles to accomplish such an 
astounding success, he had destroyed the 
balance of power in Europe. Hastening towards 
a peace with France, he also sent a proposal to 
Charles which taken altogether is probably the 
most thoroughly deceptive of all the documents 
ever written by the hand of statesman :—and 
that is saying a good deal for it. In reading 
its minute details, stretching through twenty- 
five pages, we can scarcely conceive, in spite of 
our exact knowledge on the point, that it could 
have been actually sent. re! was made to 
propose that Francis should be dethroned, that 
Charles should personally invade France and 
parcel it out between himself, Henry, and Bour- 
bon,—Henry, asthe rightful sovereign of France, 
receiving the lion’s share. It was further sug- 
gested, that Charles should immediately marry 
the Princess Mary, then only nine years of age ; 
and that she should be delivered to him at once, 
provided as security.for the marriage Francis 
were handed over to Henry to be kept as a 
perpetual prisoner without ransom. Many other 
stipulations equally extraordinary are contained 
in this singular paper ; which, absurd and false- 
hearted as it is from beginning to end, runs on 
with an imperturbable argumentative gravit 
that makes it almost farcical. Charles put it 
aside with the utmost calmness,—simply remark- 
ing that the people of France would never yield 
to a dismemberment of their country :—what 
he thought on the subject in his heart of hearts, 
the secrets of which were never divulged in his 
countenance, it is not difficult to guess. 
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Of the storming and sack of Rome we have | 


nother details here than are contained in a letter 
from Paris. (VI. 583.)—It was while the Pope 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Imperialists, 
and Wolsey and Henry were striving to merit 
his favour by exerting their influence and power 
-to procure his release, that the first proposal was 
made to his Holiness to grant a dispensation for 
Henry’s divorce. Dr. Knight, the English am- 
bassador, was the person employed to open the 
negotiation with the Pope. His earliest despatch 
on the subject, dated from Compiégne, the 13th 
of September, 1527, acknowledges the receipt 
of the King’s letters concerning the “secret 
affair,” which had been committed to Knight 
alone. Knight was at that time in attendance 
upon Wolsey,— who had gone to France, partly 
with a view to negotiations for the release of 
the Pope, and perhaps principally to confer 
with Francis on Henry's meditated divorce and 
the Cardinal’s desire that he should ally himself 
with the royal family of France. 

A gay meeting washeld at Compiégne. Wolsey, 
surrounded with more than royal magnificence, 
plied all the artifices of his diplomacy to in- 

atiate himself with Francis. If words could be 

epended on, he was pre-eminently successful. 
Francis flattered him to the very top of his bent; 
and sent equally flattering messages to Henry 
congratulating him on the wonderful wisdom of 
his pre-eminent minister. (VII. 1-7.) Having 
cast off the Emperor, Wolsey’s cue was now to 
unite Francis and Henry by the strongest bonds 
of political interest, to carry through the divorce 
on which Henry had fully bent his mind, and to 
find him as a new bride some one who should 
look to Wolsey as her friend and adviser. The 
cunning churchman was unsuccessful. The 
royal ladies of France could not be moved; 
and Francis, still the same man as ever in spite 
of his sorrows in Spain, did not allow the 
presence of the Cardinal to disturb his life 
of constant sport. ‘Every day,” writes Sir 
Anthony Browne, he useth the pastime of 
“hunting the hart, and after the death, then he 
hunteth the wild boar, or else the wolf, within 
his toils.’ Still, he was extremely gracious to 
the Cardinal; and evidenced his renewed kind- 
ness towards Henry by presents of cross-bows, 
and offers of ‘ wild swine,’’ which he undertook 
to provide at the rate of three score per annum 
if Henry would but hunt them. (VII. 6.) On 
his part, Henry cemented their renewed friend- 
‘ship by conferring on Francis the Order of the 
Garter. (VII. 12.) 

Wolsey’s return without having effected an 
arrangement for a French marriage not only 
shook his favour with Henry, but left the field 
open to Anne Boleyn, whose influence thence- 
forth became paramount. 

In the mean time, Knight was endeavouring 
to find his way to the imprisoned Pope. The 
country between Venice and Rome was entirely 
in the hostile occupation of the Imperialists. 
Travelling was not only difficult but dangerous; 
and Knight, little aware of the impetuosity of 
the royal suitor, did not venture into Rome. 
Stationed at Foligno, he awaited the release of 
the Pope, which was momentarily expected, 
and despatched his excuses to Henry for his 
inability to prosecute his mission. Such delay 
was little agreeable to his fiery master. In- 
structions were sent to him by a royal messenger, 
accompanied by ‘‘a chaplain of my Lord of 
Rochford’”"— Anne Boleyn’s father,—to get into 
Rome and submit tke matter to the Pope at all 
hazards. The following is the narrative of the 
result.— . 


“After that I had perused the same, and perceived 
your fervent desire and pleasure therein, all perils 
and dangers set apart, I took my voyage towards 
Rome, having with me one servant and a guide 





meet for my purpose. And passing by a town called 
Narni, where a captain called the Lord George 
de Sancta Cruce lay with 2,000 soldiers of the Vene- 
tian campaign, it chanced that in the same town 
were certain strangers abiding company towards 
Rome, amongst whom was a gentleman belonging 
unto the Colonnas, which had many words of me, 
saying he marvelled that I durst venture to go unto 
Rome without safe-conduct; which words were 
brought unto the captain, and he advertised me of 
the same, giving me counsel to have good respect 
unto myself. In this campaign was also a friar, 
whom the captain recommended unto me, and unto 
the rest of the campaign, for a good man, supposing 
that he had been a Calabrise as he affirmed to be, 
and in very deed was a Spaniard and a spy. With 
this company I continued, till we came unto Monte 
Rotondo, twelve miles from Rome, which being 
ruined and spoiled by the Spaniards, the people there, 
as desperate, thought to have robbed and slain us; 
but by the wisdom of my guide, we escaped that 
night. The next morning, being St. Katherine's 
day, which was very troublous with wind and rain, 
and therefore more meet for our voyage, my guide, I 
and my servant departed and left all the rest of the 
company behind, and safely entered into Rome 
about 10 of the clock, and suddenly repaired unto a 
Roman’s house, with a letter that I had before pro- 
cured, for lodging, where I was right welcome, and 
secretly kept, as it was expedient, for in the same 
house was lodged divers Spaniards. That day I 
found means that the Pope was advertised of mine 
arrival, and his Holiness ordained immediately that 
the Prothonotary Gambora should come unto me. 
Albeit, and though he were at the door of my 
lodging, he durst not adventure to come unto me. 
Wherefore the next morning I went unto him, and 
was informed that there was no means to speak with 
the Pope, for if he would have offered 10,000 crowns 
for a safe-conduct for me, he could not have obtained 
it. And seeing that there was none other remedy, 
I wrote as much as I would have said on your 
Highness’s behalf, unto his Holiness; and the same, 
with your Grace's letter of credence, and the last 
minute for your dispensation, closed together in a 
paper and sealed, I directed unto his Holiness, which 


the Cardinal Pisani delivered unto him in presence of 


the Prothonotary Gambora. After, his Holiness did 
read and peruse the whole contents of every thing, 
and that done, reponed the same safely, as Gambora 
shewed unto me. When night came, the Cardinal 
Pisani sent unto me his chamberlain, whom I used 
for conveying of my letters into the castle, and 
advertised me that the Pope was informed how 
Alercon had knowledge of my arrival, wherefore his 
Holiness would in any wise that I should depart. 
After this his Holiness did send unto me the Pro- 
thonotary Gambora with like message, willing me to 
abide at Narni, Todi, or Foligno; and as soon as 
he was at his liberty, he would send unto me all your 
Grace’srequestsin as ample form asthey both desired.” 


The Pope was released from actual imprison- 
ment in December 1527; but so long as the 
Imperialist army continued stationed in Italy, he 
remained, in fact, under their surveillance. At 
such a time, to take steps for dissolving the 
marriage of Katharine, the Emperor’s aunt, 
would be to bring down upon himself the re- 
newed anger of the Emperor. With a curious 
mixture of simplicity and craft, his Holiness 
signed the required documents for the satis- 
faction of the King of England, but refused 
to allow him to act upon them out of fear 
of the Emperor. This was a mere tanta- 
lizing of the impatient lover; who thenceforth 
began to be dissatisfied with the management, 
and perhaps suspicious of the fidelity, of Wolsey. 
The Cardinal, however, seems to have done his 
best. Finding that Knight and the English 
resident at Rome were unable to move the 
Pope, Wolsey sent off his secretary, Gardiner, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor, and Foxe, after- 
wards Bishop of Hereford, with the most 
urgent instructions. Leaving London on the 
12th or 13th of February, 1527-8, and cross- 
ing the Channel during. a great storm, 








they were literally thrown wpon the e 
Flanders, near Gravelines, 4 the sontanal 
Sunday the 16th, more dead than alive :—“ mer. 
vellously weak,” they write, “ partly for fear we 
were in, and sickness of the seas, partly from 
long abstinence, having neither eaten nor 
drunken two days and two nights before.” Jp 
much pain, they crawled to the next village 
where they procured a waggon, in which they 
were conveyed to Calais. Leaving Calais on 
the following Wednesday, they travelled post 
with all expedition, and were able to reach 
Paris on the Friday night. On the following 
Monday, they had an interview with the French 
King. Thence, hasting on, they reached Orvieto, 
where the Pope was then staying, on the 20th 
of March,—and on the 22nd they had their first 
interview with him. They thus accomplished 
the whole distance from London to Orvieto in 
about thirty-five days. 

Having no clothes but what they rode in, and 
those “‘much worn and defaced by reason of 
the foul weather,” they were compelled to stay 
within doors until the arrival of certain gowns 
which they had providently bespoken at Lucca, 
In the old Etruscan city of Orvieto the Pope 
was as badly housed, boarded, and attended 
as well could be. The episcopal palace which 
he occupied was ruinous. To get to his privy 
chamber, the Englishmen passed through three 
apartments ‘all naked and unhanged, and the 
roofs fallen down,” in which were ranged “for 
show,” or as they phrased it ‘‘ for garnishment,” 
some thirty persons, ‘ riff-raff and other.” 
Provisions were scarcely obtainable at any 
price, and the place was notorious for its “bad 
air and many other incommodities.”” The Pope 
acknowledged that ‘it were better to be in 
captivity at Rome than there at liberty.” (VIL. 


But it is in the customary nature of things 
for the spiritual pretensions of the See of Rome 
rather to rise than to fall in times of temporal 
calamity. The undefined and illimitable autho- 
rity of the Vicar of Christ then constitutes his 
only strength; and he falls back upon it. 
Defeated, dethroned, a prisoner—it matters not 
what,—-he is still the head of an association 
which is spread throughout all lands. He still 
holds in the estimation of his followers the keys 
of Heaven and Hell. The heart of every mem- 
ber of his church, linked in close bonds to that 
of its chief, sorrows over his misfortunes,—and 
he himself is proudly conscious that, in spite of 
all his worldly troubles, he remains the centre 
of one of the mightiest powers that ever swayed 
the world. 

Nothing could move Clement the Seventh to 
impéach the infallibility of his predecessors by 
adopting the course which Henry desired. At 
the end of three months, Gardiner, whom the 
King’s impetuosity deemed negligent, writes 
that, after ‘endeavouring himself, as far as his 
poor wit, learning, industry, and diligence could 
extend,” after “much difficulty and many 
altercations, and other means,” all that he could 
do is, “‘at last to be able to say that he had 
procured the despatch of Cardinal Campeius for 
England,” with instructions from the Pope, the 
precise nature of which he was not able to 
communicate. All that the Pope would tell 
him was, that the King would understand his 
mind by these words: “ Znventuri sumus ali- 
quam formam satisfaciendi Majestati tue, §¢. 
(VII. 78). 

It was the Ist of October, 1528—nearly four 
months after he left Rome—before the gouty 
Campeius reached Canterbury — (VII. 94). 
Then ensued the long debates in London; the 
references over and over again to Rome; 
the fears and obstinacy of the Pontiff; the plain 
trickery of Campeius ; the bad faith of Clement; 
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the entanglement of Wolsey ; the rage of 
Henry,—first vented, to the astonishment of 
all Europe, against Wolsey (VII. 211), and 
afterwards against Rome itself. ‘The first 
traces of the latter movement occur in this 
yolume as early as the 6th of December, 1530. 
Henry instructs his ambassadors 

«in case of extremity to use yourself so, and so to 
fashion your allegations, as by our own act we be not 
pound further than we intend in the knowledging of 
the Pope’s law and jurisdiction. For the main- 
tenance and supportation whereof we nothing doubt, 
put ye less care, than for the conservation of our 
dignities and prerogatives royal, and where there is 
question or contention between those, rather to be 
taken and reputed entire Englishmen than English- 
men-papisticate.” 

In January, 1531, the breach was widened by 
Henry the Eighth’s publication of a collection 
of the opinions of various theologians and uni- 
yersities in favour of his cause. ‘‘ I ensure your 
Highness,” writes the English ambassador re- 

orting an interview upon the subject, “I 
saw him [the Pope] never in such ; an 
unfortunate mutilation prevents our knowing 
whether the head of the church was in “a rage,” 
orin a mere “ pet.” The interview proceeded 
thus.— 

“J showed his Holiness th{at he] took it worse 
than it was, and also [that if he] did well ponder it, 
there was nothing in it why his Holiness should take 
itso displeasantly. He answered me again, he would 
gladly it might so be found. I showed his Holiness, 
ifhe would hear me patiently, I would make him so 
perceive it. I showed his Holiness, that where some 
unthrifty person, yea a Lutheran, as I might con- 
jecture by the name given to the book expressed in 
it, which was that had touched your Highness’s cause, 
and untruly many things had written of the same, 
purposing thereby to have gendered an ill opinion, 
in the people’s mind, of your Highness’s cause. Your 
Highness therefore thought it necessary for the meet- 
ing thereof, to show the writing of the lewd person to 
be most falsest, to publish that many Universities, 
which are there rehearsed, and also many great and 
famous learned men particularly besides, had found 
your Highness great cause to be most just and lawful, 
and the prohibition to be of God's law and of the 
law of nature; against the which the Pope might not 
dispense, whose determinations were in Master 
Cokkes’s keeping; which made faith * * * 
[mutilation] the Universities 
and infinite doctors [as] found your Highness’s cause 
tobe so good, and your Highness could do no less 
lut to publish their [opine]ons against those that 
would malign and maliciously and untruly damn 
yourcause. And for this intent I told him that I 
thought the faith well made. His Holiness replied 
again that it was assertively put there, that the Uni- 
versities and doctors had determined, defined,decreed, 
and judged that the prohibition was de jure divino, 
and that the Pope might not of no manner of cause 
dispense against it; which, he said, was not to be 
judged by them in nowise.” 

A dispute like this, if it had occurred between 
ordinary men, should have been settled by a 
wediator,—but who could mediate in a cause to 
which an infallible judge was a party? Confi- 
dent in his own strength, or rather in the 
strength of hfs followers in England, Clement 
determined to drive the matter to an issue by 
summoning the king of England to Rome to 
answer in the Papal court. In the temper of 
Henry the Eighth and of the whole Christian 
vorld, this was bending the bow until it snapped. 
Henry sent, most injudiciously as we should 
say, a proxy to his ambassador to act for him 
in case of necessity; but above all things he 
bade him delay the cause until Michaelmas, 
1531; and in order to do so instructed him— 
“as of yourself privily say to the Pope, that ye be 
advertised from your friends out of England, such as 

learned in the laws and of our Council, that it 
Were the plainest entry the Pope might make to the 
destruction of his whole-authority here, to stick upon 

Point, to call us: to Rome, for that will in no 
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man’s ears sound well, and that the lawyers indeed 
think, and will counsel us, to the defence thereof; | 
wherefore for the great zeal and affection ye bear to 
the conservation of his authority and power, ye think | 
it good by all good means, to avoid that contention, 
and rather would advise his Holiness to make over- 
ture of an indifferent place, and judges indifferent, 
and not to make that overture privily, as he per- 
chance will say he hath done heretofore, but to do it 
to you there, or to us by his letters, or to the French 
king, who may be mediator in the cause, and choice 
of a place, and judges indifferent, naming such as had 
no cause of suspicion. And albeit ye may say, the 
privileges of our realm will be a thing, whereupon 
we will make some stay, yet it is much better for the 
Pope to keep and observe his laws, and then contend 
with us upon our privileges, than both to offend his 
own laws and also our privileges. Ye may also say, 
that perchance in this special matter by good means 
we may remove from that opinion; and here lieth a 
great number in wait to hear of open dissension 
between the Pope and us, and as soon as that 
trumpet bloweth, they will think a most proper oc- 
casion to strike at his power, which is in all points 
abhorred, as he and other his predecessors hath used 
it; and thus putting the Pope in good hope, that we 
may hap to condescend to indifferent judges and 
place, ye shall perchance work much in the delaying 
of the process: wherein ye must use all policy to 
make them to give credit unto you, and abuse them as 
they have abused us, for they have been to us always 
like [the] willow tree, showing fair buds and leaves 
without any fruit; and if ye think that Sir Gregory 
or the Bishop of Worcester will show the Pope any- 
thing, that they know might concern his jurisdiction, 
ye may then, lamenting between them and you the 
contention like to ensue between us and the Pope, 
say that some of our Council here hath written unto 
you thereof, and that they wonder, the Pope will not 
rather contend with us upon the issue de loco in- 
differenti et judicibus indifferentibus, than upon this 
to call us to Rome, where in the one we shall im- 
pugn finally his whole power, and yet in the other 
we shall only resort for defence to the privileges of 
our realm.” : 

In October following, Henry openly declared 
that he should withdraw his ambassador from 
Rome if the Pope persisted in the course on 
which-he had entered. (VII. 324.) And, again, 
in February, 1531-2, the Duke of Norfolk 
warned the Pope, in the plainest manner, that 
if he wished England to continue “in good 
obedience to the See Apostolick,” it was neces- 
sary for him “ wisely to ponder’’ the measures 
which he proposed to adopt. The same Duke 
continued :— 

“On my behalf ye may surely affirm to his Holi- 
ness, that notwithstanding the Church hath in this 
realm many wryngers at their high authorities, yet 
nothing hurtful shall be done, unless the fault be in 
him in proceeding wrongfully and ungrately against 
the king. For, notwithstanding the infinite clamours 
of the temporalty here, in Parliament, against the 
misusing of the spiritual jurisdiction; yet in his 
Highness doth remain to stop all such effects, and 
will so do, unless ill and unkind handling enforce 
him to consent to the same. I assure you this 
realm did never grudge the tenth part against the 
abuses of the Church at no Parliament in my days, 
as they do now.” 

At this time England was stirred to its centre 
by the very questions respecting priestly and 
Papal authority which it has lately been endea- 
voured to revive. The books before us show 
incidentally, in passages which we have not 
space to quote, how earnestly the subject was 
then considered. Anne Boleyn’s personal in- 
terest in these questions suffices to account for 
the directions which she gave to the English 
agents in Germany to seek out books, for her, 
de potestate Pape. (VII. 390.) 

Hurried on by the Emperor, Clement was at 
length induced, we may almost say compelled, 
to fulminate his sentenee against Henry. The 
Imperialists eagerly sent it forth to the world; 





and thus was the honour of Katharine vin- 


dicated—a thing universally acknowledged to 
be unnecessary,—and thus was England severed 
from the Roman communion. Clement sur- 
vived his fatal, but for England fortunate and 
happy, folly only a few months. On the ae- 
cession of Paul the Third endeavours were made 
to bring about a reconciliation ; but the pr $8 
of Reformation principles in England, and the 
King’s barbarity towards Fisher and More, 
rendered the breach irreparable. Henry was 
induced to break the bonds of Rome by motives 
which were merely personal, and therefore un- 
satisfactory ; but when the cause was taken up 
and thoroughly understood by the English peo- 
ple, they judged it upon higher principles. The 

came to the conclusion, that what their imperi- 
ous sovereign desired and had accomplished 
merely to gratify his own passion was in truth 
a thing to be maintained because it was morally, 
politically and religiously right. Under the in- 
fluence of persecution, there was a partial and 
temporary reaction during the reign of Mary; 
but the love of national independence and the 
hatred of priestly domination returned with 
tenfold force under Elizabeth. They have ever 
since continued to be the characteristics of 
Englishmen; and they will continue to be so as 
long as light and freedom, an open Bible and 
an unshackled press, are preserved amongst us. 





HOURS WITH THE POETS. 

Wuen the Poets scorned the Utilitarians and 
the Utilitarians laughed at the Poets—Poet and 
Utilitarian were alike wrong. The two were, 
in truth, brothers without knowing it,—poetry 
being the elder, and more visibly perhaps 
marked with the transcendental characters of 
its relation to the nature around. These days 
of ours have disclosed the brotherhood,—as the 
harder and sterner features of the younger- 
born have developed, by differing expressions, 
into consummateness of forms which unmis- 
takeably announce a common origin.—To 
change the metaphor,—it has been a mistake, 
such as the true poet himself would be the very 
last to-make, to suppose that poetry can ever be 
dead in the world, though his voice in one age 
is not that by which he speaks in another. 
How should it be other than a mistake in a 
world which is perpetually renewing itself at its 
own fountains,—when every young fresh spirit 
born into it is in fact a new spring of poetry? In 
our days poetry has merely come out of dream- 
land, and gone into action. Enlarged prospects 
and expanded humanities supply its speculative 
themes, and scientific facts which make the 
fictions of the elder poets look pale furnish its 
descriptive ones. Was the poetry that looked 
dreamily into dim and luxurious recesses in 
search of the supposed natural genius of the 
scene, or went wandering amid those haunted 
gardens and Castles of Indolence which woo 
the spirits of the imaginative and unemployed, 
more poetical than the poetry which breathed 
along the avenues of the Palace of Glass? What 
age of the world ever produced such an epic—so 
grand in its action, so rich in its episodes, so 
mighty in its morals, so glowing in its colours 
—as the Great Exhibition of 1851? 

This phase of the poetic spirit in our day has, 
amongst others, two visible results :—one is, that 
the extra-mystical and transcendental form of 
the actual lyre which it is made to take under 
the hands of our higher modern bards is a 
needless and mistaken protest on the part of 
those who have failed to.discover the Muse under 
her guise and utterances of the time. The other 
is, that the higher intellects of the day being for 
the most part practically caghepek-aniiiy 
out moral or seientific problems,— the more 
formal invocations of the Muse devolve as a 
general rule on the crowd of worshippers known 
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to our readers as the Poets of the Million. How 
perseveringly these latter pipe without being 
danced to, it is no less than affecting to see :— 
but amid the chorus of spinnets and hurdy- 
rdies and penny whistles which they reso- 
utely maintain, the ear catches now and then 
the sob of the true harp, and feels that the 
Muse sings still, at times, with more or less of 
her ancient spirit, beside her old fountains. 
—It is time that we should give our readers 
some idea of what the Million have for some 
time past been doing in their small way :—but 
first, we will introduce them, on the present 
occasion, to some of those better strains which 
rise clear and audible above ¢heir flat of song. 
Forest and Fireside Hours, by Westby Gib- 
son, is a little volume of poems that come on 
the ear out of that confusion like a pleasant 
Doric music. The verse is of no high pre- 
tension ;—but it deals with natural objects and 
analogies, in particular, sweetly and grace- 
fully,—and falls quite naturally into a flow of 
melody which befits such themes. A few verses 
by way of example will doubtless send such of 
our readers as love a low and simple music to 
its pages for more. From a poem contrasting 
the Old English May-day with the May-day of 
modern times we cull a verse or two.— 


To the silent fields, in the early morn 
We go not a-Maying now, 
To gather rich spoils of the shining thorn, 
And the yellow oaken bough— 
Through the dark old woods, ere the foraging rook 
Flaps out of his windy nest; 
While the doe still sleeps in her ferny nook, 
With the dew on her star-bright breast— 
By the moonlit marsh, and the moorland stream, 
Where the richest wild flowers blow— 
Returning ere twiliglt’s pearly gleam, 
Half-hid in the vernal show : 
With dewy branches the May-pole to bind, 
And startle the sunshine and drowsy wind 
With streamers and garlands gay. 
No more—now tlhe good old custom ’s dead— 
Shall the clustered blooms of spring-time shed 
Their balmy odours on one bright head 
In the crown of the Queen of the May! 
* * * * 


Come forth! let us ramble in thoughtful mood, 
Through the glowing mid-day hours ; 
Where the sweet South shakes from the blossoming wood 
The pearly and perfumed showers— 
Through the tangled coppice, whose boughs have burst 
Into sprays of purple and gold, : 
As a spirit of Autumn still were nursed 
* In each subtle and fairy fold, 
To nooks where the water-leaves lazily lie, 
And the chiming bubbles break ; 
And glades, where the primrose’s gentle eye 
Seems pensive for Love's sweet sake— 
Or sit ‘neath the virgin banner of Spring, 
Round whose brown standard the bindweeds cling 
With flowers like the full May-moon ; 
Where the woodbines lavish their fragrant store ; 
And the wilding rose from its golden core, 
Loosens its rich leaves evermore 
In the lightest breath of noon. 
Come forth! over all the land around 
Sweet murmurs mingle and meet, 
With the click of the loom, and the hammer’s sound, 
In the hidden village street ; 
There ’s a whisper of leaves on the shadowy hills, 
And below, sings the merry mill stream ; 
And the wood-pigeon’s voice that the solitude fills 
A spirit of Love doth seem ; 
The blackbird’s challenge comes loud and high 
To the thrush in the hollow dells ; 
And a voice (Spring's sweetest !) is heard in the sky, 
As of two soft-shaken bells, 
And hark! a shout from the heart of May,— 
Of childhood, gathering flowers all day, 
Leaf-crowned, like a sylvan chief; 
Or searching for elf-stones, and quaint country things— 
The black bee belted with “ three” bright rings ; 
The feather that ‘‘ once was a fairy-king’s ;” 
And the “‘ white lady” hid in a leaf. 


Poems, by the Hon. Julian Fane, have a cer- 
tain occasional grace of thought that makes us 
regret an occasional coarseness which disfigures 
it,—and a certain occasional felicity of expres- 
sion which contrasts curiously with a frequent 
prosaic hardness. The following hasa tenderness 
which will be felt,—and is in both respects one 
of the best specimens that we have been able to 
find in the volume.— 


Kathleen! my saint, that art in heaven, 
No griefs can cloud thy nature now ; 
Thy sin (if sin it were!) forgiven, 
A glory girds thy guiltless brow: 








And thou with all the sainted Dead, 

Who watch God’s throne with happy eyes, 
Dwellest where tears are never shed, 

And only Pity sometimes sighs. 


Ah! turn not thy clear eyes below, 

Lest thou whose human tears would roll 
Adown thy cheek, in streams of woe, 

If ever sorrow dimmed my soul, 


Should’st see me where I sit forlorn, 
And rock and sway an aching breast, 

And strive in vain, while so I mourn, 
To lull mg sleepless woe to rest : 


Lest thou, my darling, noting this, 

Should’st feel a vague sense o’er thee creep 
Of something wanting to the bliss 

Of Angel-souls—who canot weep! 

The Hero's Funeral. By Robert Montgomery, 
M.A.—The title taken in connexion with the 
time will scarcely have failed to suggest to our 
readers that this is one more contribution to 
that Wellington literature which we recently 
introduced to them by a few of its verse examples, 
—reserving this for another place on account of 
its greater pretensions—and its greater merits. 
Merits it certainly has — though they are 
scarcely poetical :—or rather, there is a poetry 
in the scope and completeness of the whole— 
though it is made up of prosaic details. In 
fact, the essay is rhetorical rather than poetical. 
One thing, we are led by it to remark, is very 
observable, — the unanimity with which the 
Church has pronounced on the perfectness of 
the Duke’s character and the holiness of his 
career notwithstanding his long connexion with 
events which in that particular field of inquiry 
might have been supposed to raise some anxious 
questioning. It is evident, we cannot but think, 
that the mind ecclesiastic, like others, has its 
zsthetic side,—and that to it, as to others, facts 
and qualities sometimes look variously according 
to the poetry or the poverty of the lights in 
which they are exhibited. Things enacted 
under the shadow of the coronet are apt to catch 
from it a golden hue which alters proportions 
that are clearly discernible in rags :—and qua- 
lities that in the common light of the work-day 
world look harsh and repulsive, take a softened 
and mellowed influence as seen by star-light. 
Moralities that are somewhat threadbare receive 
a grace and freshness from the trimming of the 
ribbon. We fear that in most minds ‘‘there’s a 
difference between a beggar and a queen.”— 
Be this as it may, everything that the Duke of 
Wellington ever did or said—all that he was, 
and all that he was not—contributes to con- 
stitute him Mr; Robert Montgomery’s “ fore- 
most man of all this earth.” 


His rear’d arm 
Crested the world: his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends ; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb, 
He was as rattling thunder. 


Let Mr. Montgomery speak for himself.— 


He was a Hero, who adorned the earth, 

And made the World a debtor to his worth : 

Best of the best, and greatest of the great 

In all which guards a throne, or guides a state ; 

The massive grandeur of whose balanc’d mind 

Was so adjusted, that the Will inclin’d 

Where Conscience led, and not where Fortune threw 
Her fleeting radiance o’er some distant view.— 

His frame was iron ; and with sleepless force 
Through half a cent’ry traced its hero-course : 
Abroad, at home, in Senate-house, or Field, 
Friendship and Hate alike to his firm counsels yield, 
Whose glance, by mental intuition, ran 

Through each dark maze of policy and plan, 

And reached conclusions, where results contain 
Maxims and morals, which will rule and reign 

As long as Treason, Stratagem and War 

Endanger thrones, or threaten from afar. 


Just to a hair, inflexible as truth, 

Thus lived great Wellington from age to youth: 
And when hoar'd years had bow'd that classic head 
With silver-locks so venerably spread, 

How did we greet him in the public square, 

And rouse the stranger with re-echo’d,—*‘ There ! 
** There comes THz Duxg! whose very shadow throws 
A light on England, wheresoe’er he goes ;” 

While pausing Childhood, with entrancéd eye, 
Beheld him in his glory moving by. 

And though the winter of declining age 

Touched form and feature with a sad presage, 

In list’ning reverence how the Senate hung 

On the plain Saxon of that pithy tongue!— 





The smiting earnestness of honest speech 
Which taught more wisdom than mere words can reach, 


We will add one of Mr. Montgomery’s morals: 
—and then our readers will be in a condition to 
judge of both the merits and the defects of the 

oem. As we have said, there is a massiveness 
in the whole which gives a sense of poetry not 
resident in the parts.— 


But when the blazonry of public Woe 

Dissolves in nothing, like an air-born show, 

The deep significance which underlies 

All outer-forms is one that never dies, 

But melts into the moral life within, 

And prompts that spirit where those Aims begin 
Which soar beyond a passion for renown, 

And learn from Duty how to win the crown,— 
For England's people from the humblest clan 
Of working poor and toil-worn artizan, 

From town, from hamlet, and the hawthorn side 
Where the lone cotters in contentment bide. 
Have each received within the plastic mind 
Ennobling thoughts which elevate mankind. 
And thus, perchance, when other palms are won, 
Time will reveal how much this day hath done 
To form the patriot in the public heart ; 

Or, teach the warrior his predestined part, 

And sow, as far as pure example can, 

Those seeds, whose harvest is—heroic Man! 


Mere vulgar heroes of the vicious stamp, 

Whose names suggest a carnage, or a camp, 
Meteors of crime, the monsters of the past, 

Who sweep the world with desolating blast, 

And when they perish in their dread career 
Leave Time to track them by the widow’s tear, — 
May point the moral of some future page ; 

But, when the Warrior, Senator, and Sage 

Meet in one man, like him we mourn to-day, 
Conscience predicts, what unborn years will say,— 
That he had passed into the Nation's heart, 

Of which he grewa principle and part ; 

And when he died far more than boundless Grief 
Sought in the burial-pomp a fit relief, — 

Each for himself put funeral raiment on, 

And wept a friend in mourning Wellington. 


Poems, by Mary Maynard, compose a volume 
much above the average poetry of the day, 
Making no great display of inspiration, the Muse 
of Mrs. (or Miss) Maynard is sweet and 
womanly,—and the verse falls unfailingly into 
tune with the thought. We could illustrate this 
better by many examples than we must be con- 
tent to do because of the length of those better 
specimens. ‘But taking as our own a little quiet 
example,—we ask our readersto refer for them- 
selves to the ‘ Lady Eleanora,’ ‘The Sisters of 
St. Mary,’ and ‘The Oaken Parlour.’— 


Bed-time. 


Still around the garden-bowers 
Floats the voice of melody; 

Still among the waking flowers 
Murmurously toils the bee ; 

The lawn with dew-drops is unwet, 
The cistus blossoms are unshed, 

The sun, red-burning, hath not set 

Behind the blacksome wood, and yet 
The little children must to bed! 

Must to bed! though fain are they 

Yet a little to delay. 

Though doth nought of weariness 

Heart or limb or lid oppress, 

They must go:—in vain they grieve 

‘For the quiet bed to leave 

All the daylight’s pleasant joys, 

All their pretty games and toys. 

Vain their piteous prayer to stay 

A little longer,—they must say 

Good-night, father! good-night, mother! 

Sister! good-night to each other! 


They are gone against their will ; 
Who are watching, waking still ? 
Father, worn with many a care; 
Mother, tir’'d with household work; 
Sister, in whose bosom fair 
Doth a secret sorrow lurk ; 
Chiefly she for hour of sleep 
Longeth, all unseen, to weep. 


Is not going to the tomb, 
Mortal, say! like going to bed ? 
To the dark and silent room 
Who are oft the earliest sped ? 
Is it not the young and gay ? 
Is it not the lusty-hearted ? 
Those for whom yet smiles the day ; 
While the worn and weary stay, 
Till the glory hath departed 
From the face of heaven and earth, 
Till are hush’d the songs of mirth, 
And the flowers have clos’d, and all 
Looketh chill and funeral? 
Wishing it were time to go, 
Still they linger, is't not so ? 


Well, so be it! what doth matter 
A little sooner, a little later ? 
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When we all are met again 

On the morrow morning, then 

Will forgotten be, I ween, 

All the troubles of yestreen ! 
We have a few other volumes which deserve 
an introduction to our readers under this head : 
—but must reserve that introduction for another 


occasion. 





Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural and 
Archeological Society. Vol. 1. Liverpool, 
Deighton & Co.; London, Weale. 

We are disposed to think that Societies esta- 

blished for the advancement of any particular 

science or art quit the province to which they 
ought to confine themselves when, abandon- 
ing the discussion of practical matters, they 
engage in theoretical controversies, and occupy 
themselves with criticisms on books and on their 
authors. We can heartily approve of the esta- 
plishment of associations like that whose earliest 
yolume is now upon our table,—and we are glad 
to be able toapplaud the contributions of its mem- 
bers on such questions as ‘ The Use of the Fine 

Arts in Decoration,’ however self-evident that 

use may appear, ‘On Gothic Moldings,’ ‘On 

Sculpture as connected with Architecture,’ &c. ; 

but we hold that the long paper on Mr. Ruskin’s 

‘Seven Lamps,’ and the subsequent debate, 

pro and con. on the principles of the work 

and the talents and competence of the author, 
are out of place, and do not at all tend to for- 
ward the objects for which the Society was 
founded. The question is not whether we do 
or do not agree with Mr. Frank Howard in his 
estimate of Mr. Ruskin’s abilities and knowledge, 

—but whether a spirit calculated to promote the 

purposes in view is encouraged by the introduc- 

tion not only of such topics, but of topics so 
handled. We are therefore not sorry to find that 

Mr. Howard’s essay was introduced in the ab- 

sence of a communication which did not arrive 

in time for-one of the meetings of the Society, 

—and the discussion which followed at the next 

meeting was perhaps rendered necessary by the 
irit and tone of the original paper.— With this 

hint, we shall proceed with satisfaction to notice 
seme of the other papers published by the 

Society. 

This institution was formed as long since 
as the spring of 1848; and the 250 pages 
before us contain the whole of its proceed- 
ings during more than four years,—so that, 
its members do not seem to have been extra- 
ordinarily active or industrious. It is but fair, 
however, to admit, that what they have given 
us, with the exception before mentioned, is 
highly instructive and well digested. As we 
have no list of the members, we cannot judge 
of their numbers ; but as we presume that they 
are not many, and that their funds are conse- 
quently limited, we are somewhat surprised at 
the portly form and expensive appearance of 
their volume of Proceedings. We consider 
large quarto an inconvenient size,—while it is 
more costly than octavo. These objections are, 
however, comparative trifles; and, indepen- 
dently of its contents, as a specimen of provin- 
cial typography and art the work is highly 
creditable. ‘The first plate is a very good spe- 
cimen of litho catiiedl etching (if we may so 
speak); and although there are no others equally 
good in the volume, all are good enough for the 
purpose fer which they were designed. 

There havedeen about thirty meetings of the 
Society (which in the outset seems to have been 
intended to confine itself to architecture),—and 
about twenty contributions were made on sub- 
jects more or less connected with the purposes 
in view. The most arduous task was under- 
taken by Mr. Picton when he furnished a paper 
at the fifth meeting ‘On the Architectural 


History of Liverpool.’ There is perhaps no town 
in the British dominions that offers fewer or less 
interesting points for remark than Liverpool ; 
since hardly a vestige remains of any edifice so 
ancient as a century ago,—and nearly all the 
modern buildings are of a character that, if they 
do not excite admiration, can hardly be said to 
challenge criticism. Nevertheless, Mr. Picton’s 
is a paper that will give satisfaction ; and while 
he does not pretend to be original in his infor- 
mation, he gives it in a pleasant narrative style 
and makes the most of his materials. The 
author appears to be a little unfortunate in his 
etymology when he tells us that Liverpool is 
properly written Litherpool, and that “ lither” 
means /ow. It only means, we apprehend, lazy 
or wicked; whereas an easy and a natural de- 
rivation is obtained from the word liver, in the 
sense of deliver (as we use “livery ’’ at the pre- 
sent day),—so that, Liverpool merely means the 
pool, or basin, in which goods imported are 
delivered out of the ships. Sometimes “liver” 
is a corruption of /aver, from the French, as in 
the case of Livermead,—which is so called be- 
cause it is, or was, a meadow washed by the sea 
at the bottom of Torbay. . 
The most elaborate paper in this volume is 
that of Mr. T. D. Barry ‘On Gothic Mold- 
| ings,'—the most sensible, perhaps, is that of 
Mr. J. Boult ‘On Fitness, as a Principle of De- 
sign in Architecture,'—and the most readable, 
to persons not absolutely scientific, Mr. Mac- 
bride’s dissertation ‘On the Early History of 
| Sculpture.” We quote with pleasure what Mr. 
| Macbride says respecting Phidias, and his great 
characteristics. The writer is speaking of the 
| Progress of Grecian art.— 
“The grand distinguishing quality of Phidias, 
when contrasted with almost every other artist, 
ancient or modern, is in my opinion—the entire 
absence of anything approaching to mannerism or 
conyentionality——a. complete abnegation of self. 
Art so effectually hides art, that you never think of 
the master. Nature has nothing of mannerism, 
| neither had Phidias ; his works have none of the 
| Severe, dry idealism of the Apollo, and they possess 
far more beautiful nature, and simple grandeur of 
| style and form, than the Laocoon, or the statues 
| known as the Fighting Gladiator, or the Faun. 
| There is in these works of Phidias no attempt at 
disguise or trickery; everything is made out. 
| Michael Angelo said:— 
| The sculptor never yet conceived a thought 
| That yielding marble would refuse to aid, 
| But never with a mastery he wrought 
| Until the hand the guiding mind obeyed. 


“Here, in these works, most assuredly there is 
no lack of power. The sculptor, perfect master of 
his art, intellectually and mechanically, appears to 
revel in difficulties, and invariably succeedsin evolving 

| beauties. Campbell somewhere observes :—‘ These 
| great works do not appear to me to have been 
wrought with toil, or long-continued labour ; they 
appear as though the marble, in a state of fusion, 
had been run into moulds, thus producing works of 
surpassing beauty.’ ” 

—This paper was read in January, 1850; and 
we are surprised not to find in it any notice of 
the Assyrian sculptures, which stand, as it were, 
in a middle place between the Egyptian and 
the Grecian,—unlike either, but partaking of 
the features of both. ‘The Lycian marbles 
appear to us to have nothing Egyptian about 
them, but to be the forerunners of Grecian art 
as it existed in the age of Pericles:—on these 
also we meet with no remarks by Mr. Macbride. 

We may observe, that one communication 

disappointed us considerably.—It is headed, 
‘On the Influence of Coloured Glass in Horti- 
culture;’ and we expected that its author, Mr. 
T. C, Archer, would have gone somewhat at 
large into this new and interesting subject. But 
his contribution occupies hardly more than a 
page, and comprises little of the information 
now current among men of science on the sub- 











ject. He states, indeed, that apple-green isthe 
tint usually recommended for green-houses and 
conservatories; but we had hoped that he would 
have given us something more detailed and 
precise, not only on the influence of glass of 
various colours upon plants, but on the mode in 
which the effects are produced, and as to how 
the hues of flowers might be either improved, 
deteriorated, or changed by the action of light 
transmitted through glass of different colours. 





Passages from my Life ; together with Memoirs 
of the Campaign of 1813 and 1814. By 
Baron von Miiffling. Edited, with Notes, by 
Col. Philip Yorke, F.R.S. Bentley. 

Baron Miiffling was a distinguished general and 

diplomatist in the service of Prussia. He died 

at his estate near Erfurt, in January, 1851, at 
the age of seventy-seven; and left behind him 
in a state fit for immediate publication the 
manuscript of a work bearing the title given 
above, but of greater extent than the volume 
now translated by Col. Yorke. Baron Miif- 
fling was actively engaged in the campaigns 
against the French in Germany in the early 
years after Napoleon became emperor; and 
the first part of the present translation contains 
the Baron's reminiscences of that period. In 
the great campaign of 1813-14, Baron Miif- 
fling held the distinguished and responsible 
appointment of Quartermaster-General of the 

Prussian army; and in that capacity was a lead- 

ing adviser and mover in the great military 

events which led to the first expulsion of 

Bonaparte from France in 1814. With a me- 

moir of this portion of the Baron’s career the 

larger part of the original work, and of the 

English version now before us, is occupied. In 

the campaign of 1815, Baron Miiffling was 

appointed by the Prussian Government to a 

difficult and delicate mission at the head-quar- 

ters of the great Allied army. The object of 
that mission was to “keep up the connexion 
between the Duke of Wellington and Field- 

Marshal Blucher,”—and he appears to have 

discharged the duties intrusted to him with a 

zeal and efficiency so conspicuous as to obtain 

for him the good opinion both of his own sove- 
reign, and his immediate chief, Blucher: and 
of the Duke of Wellington. The approbation 
of the Duke was manifested by the nomination 
of Miiffling, through the Duke’s influence, as 

Military Governor of the city of Paris during 

the occupation of the French capital by the 

Allied army. 

As regards authenticity, means of informa- 
tion, and the character of the writer, these 
Memoirs appear to possess the highest ad- 
vantages. Baron Miiffling was a soldier of 
distinction,—a man of more than ordinary 
attainments: he had had great experience ; and 
he writes almost wholly of events and circum- 
stances falling within the sphere of his personal 
knowledge. The book, however, will not satisfy 
the expectations which may be reasonably 
formed of it after such a Soncchetien of the 
author. In the first place, it treats of nothin 
but military transactions and movements,—an 
of these it is little more than a brief and not 
very lucid record. The style and the arrange- 
ment are those of the usual conversation of an 
intelligent and communicative soldier whose 
mind was full of the matter-of-fact occurrences 
of his life,—occurrences, however, which he had 
never considered it necessary to methodize for 
the purposes of a narrative on points of milite 
history. ‘The work may be regarded as a hig 
authority,—but the facts given relate almost 
wholly to details of date or of persons. This 
is particularly the case with the somewhat 
tedious chapter devoted to the German cam- 
paigns of 1813-14. 
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The interesting part of the translation to the | fling, in his official capacity as the medium of 


general reader will be, the hundred pages in the 
middle of the volume in which an account is 
given of the share borne by the Baron in the 
Waterloo campaign, and in the march to, and 
occupation of, Paris. The following passage 
may, we presume, be considered as one of the 
most authentic narratives yet given of the 
famous departure of the English head-quarters 
from Brussels on the morning of the 16th of 
June, 1815.— 

“When General Von Zieten was attacked before 
Charleroi on the 15th of June, an event which 
opened the war, he dispatched an officer to me, who 
arrived at Brussels at three o'clock, The Duke of 
Wellington, to whom I immediately communicated 
the news, had received no intelligence from the 
advanced posts at Mons. I put the question to him, 
Whether and where he would concentrate his army, 
as in consequence of this news, Field-Marshal Blii- 
cher would concentrate his forces at Ligny, if he 
had not already taken up this position. The Duke 
replied: ‘If all is as General von Zieten supposes, I 
will concentrate on my left wing, é.e., the corps of 
the Prince of Orange; I shall then be @ portée to 
fight in conjunction with the Prussian army. Should, 
however, a portion of the enemy's forces come by 
Mons, I must concentrate more towards my centre. 
For this reason I must positively wait for news from 
Mons before I fix the rendezvous. Since, however, 
the departure of the troops is certain, and only the 
place of rendezvous remains uncertain, I will order 
all to be in readiness, including the Brunswick corps in 
reserve, and will direct a brigade of light cavalry to 
march at once to Quatre Bras.’ Orders were ac- 
cordingly dispatched about six or seven o'clock. 
Later in the same day intelligence of the commence- 
ment of hostilities, forwarded from Charleroi to 
Namur, reached me a second time from thence. 
The Field-Marshal informed me of his concentrating 
at Sombref, and charged me to give him speedy 
intelligence of the concentration of Wellington's 
army. I immediately communicated this to the 
Duke, who quite acquiesced in Bliicher’s dispositions, 
However, he could not resolve on fixing his point of 
concentration before receiving the expected news 
from Mons, but he promised to give me immediate 
notice when this arrived. He retained his aides-de- 
camp and secretaries in his business-room. I went 
home after ten o'clock, made out my report, having 
only to add in conclusion the places of rendezvous, 
and kept a courier in readiness at my door. Towards 
midnight the Duke entered my room and said: ‘I 
have got news from Mons, from General Dérnberg, 
who reports that Napoleon has turned towards Char- 
leroi with all his forces, and that there is no longer 
any enemy in front of him; therefore orders for the 
concentration of my army at Nivelles and Quatre 
Bras are already dispatched. The numerous friends 
of Napoleon who are here (as towards evening the 
cannonade could be distinctly heard before the gates 
of Brussels), will raise their heads: the well-dispesed 
must be tranquillized; let us therefore go, all the 
same, to the ball of the Duchess of Richmond; after 
which, about five o’clock, we can ride off to the 
troops assembled at Quatre Bras.’ All took place 
accordingly ; the Duke appeared very cheerful at the 
ball, where all the great people of Brussels were 
collected; he remained there till three o'clock, and 
about five we were on horseback. We overtook the 
troops, and reached Quatre Bras about eleven a.m., 
where the enemy had placed his advanced posts 
opposite the troops of Perponcher’s division. As the 
enemy remained quiet, and intelligence had mean- 
while reached me that the Prussian army was assem- 
bling at Ligny, the Duke thought it best to ride over 
to the Field-Marshal, and concert with him by word 
of mouth, what measures must be taken for a de- 
cisive battle with our combined forces. This was 
immediately put in execution. On the way the 
Duke said to me: ‘If, as seems likely, the division 
of the enemy’s forces posted at Frasnes, opposite 
Quatre Bras, is inconsiderable, and only intended to 
mask the English army, I can employ my whole 
strength in support of the Field-Marshal, and will 
gladly execute all his wishes in regard to joint 
Operations,’ ” 


On the great day, the 18th of June, Miif- 








communication between Wellington and Blu- 
cher, was stationed at the left wing of the Allied 
army, in order that he might facilitate the arri- 
val of the Prussians. He says:—‘t The Duke 
wished me to proceed thither, and to take care 
that his left wing acted in full concert with the 
Prussians,—and with this view he referred his 
generals of the left wing to me.” The follow- 
ing passage, under these circumstances, is inter- 
esting and valuable; and describes in the simple 
and concise language of a veteran, who could 
look even on the field of Waterloo without ex- 
citement, the closing struggle of the last great 
European battle.— 


“ From the left wing I dispatched officers in con- 
tinual succession to Field-Marshal Bliicher, to keep 
him accurately informed of the events of the battle. 
After three o’clock the Duke’s situation became criti- 
cal, unless the succour of the Prussian army arrived 
soon. On the receipt of my reports, it was resolved 
not to await the arrival of the whole of Biilow’s 
corps on the plateau, but to advance out of the wood 
as soon as the two twelve-pounder batteries arrived. 
At four o’clock the Field-Marshal began his can- 
nonade, as well as his advance against Planchenois, 
and about six Napoleon's final desperate attack en- 
sued. From my station at Papelotte, I could over- 
look the advance of the enemy’s reserve from La 
Belle Alliance against the Duke’s centre; and as the 
advanced guard of the lst corps (General von Zieten) 
had already appeared in the position on the nearest 
height, I begged Generals Vandeleur and Vivian to 
hasten immediately with their six regiments of Eng- 
lish cavalry to the assistance of the distressed centre. 
On account of the arrival of the Prussian corps they 
were no longer wanted on the left wing. These 
regiments marched off, and reached the centre in 
good time to make some brilliant charges. Almost 
simultaneously with the movement of these regi- 
ments, the enemy advanced with infantry against 
the left wing at Papelotte. General Zieten’s 
advanced guard, which I was expecting with the 
utmost impatience, suddenly turned round, and dis- 
appeared from the height just as the enemy took 
possession of Papelotte with his Guards. I hastened 
after this advanced guard on the other side of the 
height, from whence I saw them in full retreat. 
General von Zieten, whom fortunately I soon over- 
took, had received instructions from the Field-Mar- 
shal, to close up to him, and wished very properly 
to effect this by going by Papelotte; but he changed 
his intention, when one of his officers, whom he had 
sent forward to ascertain how the battle was going, 
returned with intelligence that the right wing of the 
English was in full retreat. This inexperienced 
young man had mistaken the great number of 
wounded (by musketry) going or being taken to the 
rear to be dressed, for fugitives, and accordingly 
made a false report. On my assuring General von 
Zieten of the contrary, and undertaking to bring the 
corps to the appointed place, and since in any move- 
ment downwards from Papelotte he would not only 
find difficulties, but also lose the time for co-opera- 
tion, he instantly turned about and followed me, and 
continued to advance until it grew dark, driving the 
enemy before him. By this retrograde movement of 
General von Zieten, occasioned by this false report, 
the battle might have been lost, as it would have 
altogether prevented the corps from reaching the 
field of battle; whereas, by marching on Papelotte, 
its advanced guard was in full action a quarter of an 
hour later. When the enemy had been driven out 
of Papelotte; when I had brought two batteries from 
Zieten’s corps, toimportant points previously selected ; 
and when the enemy, enfiladed on his line, and on 
the flank formed against Blucher, gave way, I has- 
tened, with a battery of Prussian artillery, to the 
centre of the English line, which still kept up a 
musketry-fire, though the guns were silenced. I met 
the Duke in the neighbourhood of La Haye Sainte, 
holding a telescope raised in his right hand: he called 
out to me from a distance: ‘Well! you see Mac- 
donnell has held Hougoumont!’ This was an ex- 
pression of pleasure that his brave comrade had 
answered his expectations. The enemy’s right wing, 
as far as the chaussée, was already in full retreat, 





pursued by Zieten’s corps. The enemy’s centre 
however, from the chaussée almost to Hougoumont 
still remained immovable. But when the mounted 
battery on the height of La Haye Sainte opened its 
fire, the retreat began also on the other side of the 
chaussée, as the balls from the batteries of Biilow's 
corps already swept the French line far beyond the 
farm of La Belle Alliance. The Duke said to me, 
that he would cause his whole line to advance; and 
accordingly he repaired himself to its centre, between 
La Haye Sainte and Hougoumont. When the line 
of infantry moved forward, small masses of only 
some hundred men, at great intervals, were seen 
everywhere advancing. ‘lhe position in which the 
infantry had fought was marked, as far as the eye 
could reach, by a red line, caused by the red uniform 
of the numerous killed and wounded who lay there. 
This advance of such weak battalions, with the great 
gaps between, appeared hazardous, and General 
Lord Uxbridge (afterwards Marquis of Anglesey), 
who commanded the cavalry, drew the Duke’s at- 
tention to the danger; the Duke, however, would 
not order them to stop, as the English cavalry 
formed a second line, ready to support the infantry, 
should the French still be in a condition to attack it, 
There was probably, also a political motive for this 
advance. The Duke, with his practised eye, per- 
ceived that the French army was no longer dan- 
gerous: he was equally aware, indeed, that with his 
infantry so diminished he could achieve nothing more 
of importance; but if he stood still, and resigned the 
pursuit to the Prussian army alone, it might appear, 
in the eyes of Europe, as if the English army had 
defended themselves bravely indeed, but that the 
Prussians alone decided and won the battle. When 
the two leaders afterwards met, it could be arranged 
with good grace that the Prussian army should 
undertake the pursuit. About midnight, at Water- 
loo, returning from the pursuit, which 1 had continued 
with the Prussian army to Genappe, I said to the 
Duke, ‘ The Field-Marshal will call the battle “ Belle- 
Alliance.”’ He made no answer, and I perceived 
at once that he had no intention of giving it this 
name. Now, whether he was afraid of thereby 
prejudicing himself or his army, I know not. Mean- 
while, he had probably already called it the Buttle 
of Waterloo in his previous report to England, for 
he was in the habit of naming the battles he had 
won in India and Spain after his head-quarters.” 








We quote another passage as containing a 
statement of no small singularity with reference 
to a barbarous notion entertained by Blucher 
of shooting Napoleon, as an outlaw, in the event 
of his capture being effected.— 


“During the march on Paris, Fie!d- Marshal 
Bliicher had one time a prospect of getting Napo- 
leon into his power; the delivering up of Napoleon 
was the invariable condition stipulated by him in 
every conference with the French Commissioners 
sent to treat for peace or an armistice, I received 
from him instructions to inform the Duke of Wel- 
lington, that as the Congress of Vienna had declared 
Napoleon outlawed, it was his intention to have him 
shot whenever he caught him. But he desired, at 
the same time, to know what were the Duke’s views 
on this subject, for should he entertain the same as 
himself, he wished to act in concert with him. The 
Duke stared at me in astonishment, and in the first 
place disputed the correctness of this interpretation 
of the Viennese declaration of outlawry, which was 
never meant to incite to the assassination of Napo- 
leon. He therefore did not think that they could 
acquire from this act any right to order Napoleon to 
be shot, should they succeed in making him a prisoner 
of war. But be this as it may, as far as his own 
position and that of the Field-Marshal with respect 
to Napoleon were concerned, it appeared to him that, 
since the battle they had won, they were become 
much too conspicuous personages to justify such a 
transaction in the eyes of Europe. I had already 
felt the force of the Duke’s arguments before I most 
reluctantly undertook my mission, and was therefore 
little disposed to dispute them. ‘I therefore,’ con- 
tinued the Duke, ‘wish my friend and colleague to 
see this matter in the light I do; such an act would 
hand down our names to history stained by a crime, 
and posterity would say of us, that we did not de- 
serve to be the conquerors of Napoleon; the more 
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so as ‘such a deed is now quite useless, and ean have 
no object.’ I made use of these expressions only as 
far as was necessary to dissuade the Field-Mazshal 
from his idea. It is not unimportant to preserve to 
history the motives which actuated the Field- Marshal 
in giving me this commission. With this view I 
have introduced, in the Appendix, three notes from 
General von Gneisenau relating to this subject.” 

Col. Yorke’s translation is executed with 
average ability. The title-page speaks of 
«“ Notes,” —but there are very few;—and con- 
sidering the imperfect arrangement of the ori- 
ginal work, more pains should have been taken 
to assist the reader in following the contents of 
so large a volume. 





Monuments of German Law from Bohemia and 
Moravia—[ Deutsche Rechtsdenkmdler, §c.]. 
Edited and elucidated by Emil Franz Réss- 
ler. Prague, 1845—53, Calve; London, 
Triibner & Co. 

TuEsE ancient specimens of German muni- 

cipal legislation in the Middle Ages, valuable 

as they must be to philosophic jurists, to the 
historian, and to the philosopher, are to be judged 
from a point of view somewhat too special and 
recondite for literary discussion. It must, 
therefore, suffice to give such a notice of the 

blication as will serve to inform those whom 
it particularly concerns. The substance of the 
work consists of two distinct bodies of civic 
law, framed and developed in course of time 
by German corporations in Prague (Bohemia) 
and Brunn (Moravia) respectively. The in- 
terest of these codes—or rather series of laws, 
edicts, regulations, and records—is enhanced 
by the fact, that in the aforenamed Sclavonic 
cities, the German element, though foreign, had 
grown to be powerful enough by the end of the 
thirteenth century to establish its own municipal 
system of law and of police,—if not for the whole 
population, yet certainly for all the German 
section of it. They are also important as dating 
from a time anterior to that entire subjection of 

Germany to the Roman law which began under 

the Hohenstauffen sovereigns. 

The Prague Institutes, written in rude 
German, and preserved, by several transcripts, 
in the local archives of the city, are now for the 
first time printed from what is presumed to 
have been the original “‘ Town’s Book.”’ These, 
as well as the Brunn ‘City Law,” not only 
include a kind of corpus juris, applying to most 
of the ordinary snil quem, and founded on 
the basis of older written or customary laws,— 
but were further enlarged by a course of sup- 
plementary decisions throughout nearly two 
centuries; as matters arose from time to time 
requiring additional provision by the authorities. 
The Brunn Statute Book, compiled in Latin, 
begins with a pretty complete system of formal 
legislation; after which, its pages have been 
used for the record of corporate minutes gene- 
rally, in the nature of judgments or by-laws. 
These successive additions are rendered inter- 
esting to the historian, as illustrative of the state 
and manners of the time, by the circumstance 
that in most cases there is a preamble describing 
the particular incident, application, or offence, 
in respect of which the decisions were entered. 
In these, moreover, the sagacity and fairness of 
the sentences, on the whole, give a respectable 
idea of the old civic justice. 

To each of these series a careful analysis 
is prefixed by the editor; who details what is 
known of the original texts, describes the con- 
stitutions for which they were framed, and 
points out the material features in each. Allto- 
ao, the work may be commended, as a 

earned and instructive compilation, to those 
_ seek an accurate knowledge of the Midcle 
ges. 





On the appearance of the first volume in 
1845, it was honoured by the express appro- 
bation of Jacob Grimm; who enriched it by 
some prefatory remarks,—and to whom the 
second volume is now dedicated. 





The National Gallery: its Formation and 
Management. By William Dyce, Esq., R.A. 
(Second Notice.) 

Havine settled to his own satisfaction what a 
National Collection of mere pictures ought to 
be, and demonstrated the utter unfitness of such 
a governing body as the present Board of Trus- 
tees for giving healthy life to his idea,—Mr. 
Dyce proceeds to lay down the heads of his own 
scheme of constitution and management. So 
far as Mr. Dyce has hitherto gone he has been 
dealing with prinsighee—which are likely, we 
think, to receive universal assent, and have, at 
any rate, ours. But now that he has aimed at 
the application of his principles, and got into 
the region of details, there will be differences of 
opinion,—and we must allow him to state his 
plan for the present on his own responsibility. 

It is shortly as follows.— 

“T conceive that the management ought to be 
vested—as it is, in fact, at present—in the Treasury; 
but that, considering the nature of the business to be 
transacted, as it is out of the question to suppose that 
the heads of that department, or the secretaries, 
should be able, overburdened as they already are with 
other duties, to take more than the general respon- 
sibility, some officer should be appointed to take 
charge of all business relating to the National Gal- 
lery, to be responsible for the immediate manage- 
ment, and to whom the public should look for the 
success or failure of the undertaking. To this officer 
I would accord full powers to adopt, subject to the 
approval of the Treasury, such measures for the 
formation of the Gallery as circumstances might 
render necessary.” 

This is a very simple substitution for the old 
complex arrangement, and a very summary con- 
clusion of so long anargument. But it becomes 
yet more so in view of the third part of the 
writer’s subject, to which it directly leads,—and 
which enlarges under his hands until he fails 
to see its ultimate limits. In fact, a practical 
commencement has landed Mr. Dyce in the 
region of speculative analogies, in his ambition 
to ‘deal with Artin its fullness and wholeness.” 
There is again unquestionable truth in the prin- 
ciples which he urges; but a desire for theo- 
retical perfection, which is the tendency of the 
day—owing to causes demonstrable enough,— 
brings him face to face with difficulties which 
entangle the action and stand in the way of a 
practical conclusion,—and it is at any rate not 
easy to conceive how the central suggestion for 
a unity of responsibility can maintain itself in 
view of a scheme which has finally grown so 
vast and discursive. 

So true, nevertheless, are, we repeat, the 
grounds on which Mr. Dyce proceeds, that it is 
not very easy to take leave of him at any parti- 
cular step of his argument. For instance, he 
has hitherto been considering a collection of 
pictures made complete by reference to their 
relations within itself—genealogical and chro- 
nological—showing at once the general pro- 
gress of the art, “and its particular national and 
school developements :’"—he now proceeds to 
consider such a collection in its exterior rela- 
tions.— 

“Our institutions generally [he says] and in par- 
ticular those connected more or less with the arts, 
have grown up too much by accident, taking the 
shape of some ill-defined nucleus ; or have been com- 
menced with little more than a general conviction 
that such and such institutions were wanted, and ought 
to exist, ina country like Great Britain. What the 
institutions are to aim at becoming,—how they are to 
differ from others having similar objects,—what are 
to be their real nature and exact purposes,—how those 





purposes are to be fulfilled,—are inquiries which, if 
they do not always result from mistakes and mis- 
management, have too frequently to be taken up 
when the progress of such institutions has not only 
been in wrong directions, but has grown so consider- 
able as to throw serious obstacles in the way of their 
reconstruction. It is owing to this want of fore- 
thought that we find institutions virtually interfering 
with one another because engaged in an ill-defined or 
partial manner about some common purpose, which, 
for that reason, fails on the whole of being aceom- 
plished. An object which might be, and ought to be, 
assigned to one institution, is frittered away among 
two or three; and is, in fact, lost sight of. The 
general purpose is smothered in details ; and materials 
which, if brought together, would amply subserve 
that purpose, are scattered hither and thither, and 
become practically inoperative towards the peculiar 
advantages which their collocation in one and the 
same establishment would confer. Of the truth of 
these remarks, there cannot be a more striking proof 
than the fact that in England,—a country rich, per- 
haps, beyond all others in materials for such a purpose, 
—we neither have any single National Museum em- 
bracing all the arts of design, nor have we any system 
of co-operation between those separate institutions 
which might on the whole accomplish the purpose 
of such a museum.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Dyce’s next proposition is, 
—theoretically, at least,—that the collection of 
works of painting ought not to form a separate 
and isolated establishment, but should be a 


| section only of a Museum devoted to all depart- 


ments of the Arts of Design. “ It is,” he says, 
*‘ obviously so much for the best interests of 
Art, so conducive to public instruction and 
gratification, and so consistent with sound and 
enlarged views of the nature and province of 
Art, that a National Gallery should exhibit the 
developement not of one art, or of two of them 
only, but of all the arts of design, that, except 
on the score of practicability, it is difficult to 
imagine any reasonable grounds of doubt on 
the subject.” This brings him first to Sculpture 
and Architecture:—and so far he carries us 
completely with him.— 

“There is not a single reason for the formation of 
a National Gallery of Pictures which may not be 
urged with equal cogency for the formation of a 
National Gallery of Sculpture, Architecture, and 
their subsidiary Arts of Decoration; and when we 
consider the intimate relations subsisting between all 
the arts, and how important it is, both for popular 
information and for the purposes of artistic study, 
that every obstacle to facility of reference should, as 
far as possible, be removed, it will be conceded that 
there are strong grounds for treating all our collec- 
tions of objects of art as the sections of one establish- 
ment, and for such a local distribution of them as 
shall offer the greatest general advantages, while, to 
practical students of art, it occasions the smallest 
inconvenience and loss of time.” 

Supposing that Sculpture and Architecture 
are both to form departments of the National 
Gallery,—then, of course the illustrations of 
those several arts must, as in the case of Paint- 
ing, extend over their whole history. The means 
of representation, however, are in their cases 
different from those required for the illustration 
of the history of Painting. In the case of Sculp- 
ture,—where originals can be had, it is best; 
but the art can be adequately represented by 
means of casts. Architecture must of necessity 
be almost wholly represented by drawings, 
models, and casts. 

But this mention of Architecture introduces 
us at once to the difficulty which Mr. Dyce has 
raised, as if it had been for the express purpose 
of showing that because system has no ascertain- 
able limits it is in vain to attempt system at all, 
—to make us fall back contentedly on the no- 
meaning of our present collection of pictures, 
or the “ warehouse-like accumulation of miscel- 
lanies’’ which the Quarterly Review thinks such 
an excellent Primer for the people. The whole 
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_ range of knowledge has its inter-relations, near 
or remote,—and from the simple rr 
of a picture gallery, Mr. Dyce’s speculations have 
brought him in view of a Stone Encyclopedia! 

“There is [he says] a peculiarity in the case of 

architecture which deserves to be specially noticed. 
It is this: —that the examples required to illustrate 
the history of architectural construction and decora- 
tion, lead us at once into the province of practical 
science and of decorative art; and thus the door is 
opened to a more extended view of the contents of 
a National Gallery of Art. I myself believe, and 
have always maintained, that we take a very super- 
ficial and inadequate survey of the range of painting 
and sculpture, if we overlook the various kinds of 
decorative art, affiliated to those two parent arts. 
It is, not only, a fact that the best decorators, and 
inventors of ornament, have been painters and 
sculptors, but, in the theory of art, ornamentation is 
included under painting and sculpture, as well as 
Hence, in the older academies 
of fine art, as, for instance, in the Royal Academy of 
Berlin, we find professorships of ‘general decorative 
design,’ and even classes for certain specialities which 
now-a-days we consider proper only to schools of 
design for manufactures and decoration. Even if 
architecture were not in question, I should conceive 
that a National Museum of painting and sculpture 
would be incomplete, unless it contained a depart- 
ment for examples, not only of that species of mixed 
decorative art, which is neither purely ornamental, 
nor purely ethical but of that which is ornamental 
only. But in the case of architecture, it is not a 
matter of opinion whether this shall be so or not. 
It is matter of necessity; we have no choice,—we 
cannot have architecture without decorative design. 
Nor can we have illustrations of its constructive part 
without involving certain branches of physical science. 
If the monumental history of architecture be fully ex- 
hibited, a large proportion of the examples necessary 
for that end, must, on the one hand, belong to decora- 
tive art, and in fact be the very models made use of 
to a great extent for the education of ornamentists; 
and, on the other, be such as illustrate the application 
of physical science to the art of construction. * * 
If the idea of a complete Museum of the Tirre Arts 
involve the illustration of decorative art and of phy- 
sical science in its relation to art, to an extent which, 
though not unlimited, is nevertheless indefinite,—if 
the vanishing point (so to speak) of such a museum 
lies somewhere in the region of practical science,— 
one is immediately led to consider whether, as the 
reverse is true, viz., that practical science finds its 
vanishing point in the region of fine art, the true 
idea of a Museum of Arts would not be that which 
embraced the whole developement of the artist- 
faculty, and commenced, therefore, on the one hand 
with those arts which are solely, or almost solely, 
dependent on esthetical science, and terminated 
on the other with those which are solely, or 
chiefly, dependent on physical science. Such an 
institution would start at the one extreme from phy- 
sical science, and at the other from fine art; and 
these two would meet and cross one another—the 
influence of each vanishing and disappearing to- 
wards the opposite extremes.” 
— Where the single Superintendent is to be found 
capable of following all these various phases of 
a great National Collection, on an idea so ex- 
tended, to their vanishing points, and beyond,— 
may fairly, we think, make one element of the 
inquiry into the practicability of the scheme. 
Has Mr. Dyce such a Superintendent in his 
mind's eye? 

These suggestions of Mr. Dyce, and the very 
able argument which maintains them, are ad- 
dressed to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
They who have arrived with the writer at the 
very extensive views to which his argument 
conducts him, will probably be inclined to take 
refuge in an alternative suggestion with which 
he concludes :—that a Commission be appointed 
to inquire into and determine the nature, ob- 
jects, and limitations of a National Art Collec- 
tion,—and to settle a plan for carrying those 
objects into full effect. 








Dramatic Register for 1852. Lacy. 
Tuis little volume is a careful statistical com- 
pilation of the theatrical events of the year. 
There is little of positive criticism in the work: 
—a word or two here, or a line or two there, 
with a note of interrogation or of exclamation, are 
all the commentary afforded,—though now and 
then they are suggestive enough. Thus, in refer- 
ence to the fortunes or misfortunes of poor old 
Drury during the year, the changes of the mana- 
gerial mood are indicated in the case of Mr. Bunn, 
by Mr. Morton’s retiring from the stage manage- 
ment on or about the 4th of March, and his being 
succeeded by Mr. W. West. On the 12th of next 
month we find the prices reduced. Three days 
after, it is recorded that ‘‘ the theatre closed, owing 


—<— 


For instance, connected with the 16th of July we 
find recorded, that ‘‘the first step made towards 
an inquiry into the powers exercised by the Lord 
Chamberlain in granting licences for theatres and 
dramatic pieces, was made at a public meeting at 
the Garrick’s Head Hotel, Bow Street.” The 
compiler should have added, that the meeting wag 
called by Mr. Smith, the present Manager of 
Drury Lane, and then, as now, of The Maryle- 
bone.—Among the principal first appearances jn 
the metropolis, the compiler distinguishes, as the 
most remarkable, that of Mr. W. S. Woodin, as a 
monopolylogist, at the Marionette Theatre. ‘The 
Carpet Bag and Sketch Book’ of this gentleman 
certainly proved full of amusing delineations, and 
he appears to have reaped his reward, deserving 
to be mentioned with the elder Mathews and with 





to a dispute between Bunn and Sims Reeves, till 
the 19th,—when it re-opened with ‘The Bohemian 
Girl.’” On the 20th of May the season termi- 
nated. The theatre, however, was afterwards oc- 
casionally opened for a benefit night, until the 
occurrence of an extraordinary management, which 
is thus succinctly but instructively recorded : — | 
‘26th July, opened under the management of 
Mr. Sheridan Smith, introducing Mr. Buchanan, | 
the American tragedian, as Hamlet, previous to 
which the National Anthem, and concluding with | 
‘Mrs, Johnson.’ J. R. O'Neill: 29th July. ‘The 
Merchant of Venice; Shylock, Mr. Buchanan. 
31st July, closed, (a season of five nights!)” Brief 
and pregnant, both narrative and comment. A 
little book of this sort is verily composed of essences, 
refined or rectified from the grosser matter that 
goes to swell the bulk of ordinary story or disqui- 
sition. The record concludes with the inaugura- 
tion of the present management,—now evidently 
hastening to an end. 


expected, has been withdrawn,—and of what may | 


be substituted there is little hope.-—On counting 
the number of Metropolitan theatres whose doings 
or existences are written down in these significant 
pages, we find that they amount to no fewer than 
twenty-seven, including the transpontine and sub- 
urban establishments, with the four saloons. In 


relation to the cheap eastern theatres, and the | 


starring system, which, as we recently stated, has 
found refuge on their boards, we find it recorded of 
the ‘“‘National Standard,” that on the ‘1st of 
March, J. W. Wallack appeared as Macbeth, and 
engaged to appear in several characters for a limited 


number of nights, (it was stated at 60/. a week).” | yet found a place on the stage. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Albert Smith,—whose ‘Ascent of Mont Blane’ 
has won more than one place in this ‘ Registry,’ 
A list of dramatic works produced and performed 
is also given, The number recorded is 236 ;—a 
startling sum, and almost incredible, if here the 
names of the pieces and the places of their produc- 
tion had not been duly “written down” and 
printed. Divided between the twenty-seven the- 


| atres and saloons, it gives between eight and nine 


to each theatre. To the list is appended the fol- 
lowing remark :—‘‘It is rather curious that during 
May most of the theatres, if they had not a version 


of ‘The Corsican Brothers,’ or a burlesque upon 


it, were playing a version of ‘ La Dame de la Halle’: 
—thus, Princess’s, ‘Corsican Brothers’* (original 
version); Surrey, ‘Corsican Brothers’ (second 
version) ; Haymarket, ‘O Gemini ;’ Olympic, ‘The 
Camberwell Brothers ;}) Marionette, ‘The Arca- 
dian Brothers ;’* a version of ‘La Dame de la 
Halle,’ at the Lyceum, ‘A Chain of Events; 


‘Louis the Eleventh,’ as we | Adelphi, ‘ The Queen of the Market ;’ and Strand, 


‘The Lost Husband.’* At New York there was 
performed ‘The Coarse Haired Brothers,’ written 
by Mr. Taylor. All succeeded; but the three 
marked thus * were perhaps considered the most 
clever at the time.”"—The names of dramatic au- 
thors engaged on the pieces produced in 1852 are 
also registered, and their number amounts to 
122. Besides these there are anonymous pro- 
ductions recorded, amounting to 51 in number; 
_some of which, however, may have been com- 
posed by the same hands. Now, these are all 
acted dramatists or playwrights; and it is well 
| known that there is a legion also who have not 
If we couple 


This engagement we find continued until the 27th | these statements with the fact, that the theatres 


of March; after which it was extended to four 
nights more. 
‘Civilization’ is also duly recorded in the history of 
the City of London Theatre; but the weekly in- 
come of Mr. James Anderson is not stated. We 
have reason, however, to believe, from private in- 
formation, that it equalled that of Mr. J. W. Wal- 
lack above mentioned. Mr. Anderson’s engage- 
ment lasted from the 18th of October to the 22nd 
of December. These facts may serve to illustrate 
the hold which good legitimate acting has on the 
frequenters of a sixpenny pit; and to suggest the 
duty which lies on those who have the means to 
provide unobjectionable places of entertainment 
for elevating the growing tastes of the cheap play- 
goer. At the theatre last mentioned, by far the 
larger proportion of dramas performed has been 
of the class called legitimate, and included the 
repetition of new plays, as well as old ones. 
Taking them in order, we find the list to be thus: 
—‘ King Lear,’ ‘Gisippus,’ ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘The 
Robbers,’ ‘ William Tell,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Othello,’ 
‘ Civilization,’ and ‘The Elder Brother.’ Of the 
National Standard, the report is not so favourable; 
as, with the exception of Mr. Wallack’s engage- 
ment, the pieces have been either startlingly melo- 
dramatic, or simply occasional,—such as “ ‘Wel- 
lington, Nelson, and Napoleon,’ introducing up- 
wards of one hundred performers, and a detachment 
of guards from the Tower.” Both theatres are 
eminently successful and profitable, being crowded 
nearly every night.—Brief as the terms are under 
which the matters contained in this ‘ Register’ are 
scheduled, they give the heads of the progress 





made in theatrical affairs for the twelvemonth past. 


The production of the drama of | 


have been of late so prosperous as to be able to dis- 
pense with the newspaper orders, it would appear 
that there is no lack of either dramatic demand 
or supply. The history of the stage for the last 
eight years has justified the principle of Free-trade 
in the Drama. The fact is alluded to, or rather 
the principle itself is stated, in the epigraph to the 
tiny brochure from which our citations have been 
derived. It is in these words, quoted from the 
Sunday Times :— There is properly no distinction 
between theatres since the passing of the act by 
which all licensed theatres were placed on the same 
footing. The old patent houses—Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and the Haymarket—however, 
still claim the distinction of THEaTrEs Royal; 
and the designation of ‘Minor’ is applied to all 
other theatres, notwithstanding the legitimate 
drama being performed in them.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. , 

Jane Seton ; or, the King’s Advocate : a Scottish 
Historical Romance. By James Grant. 2 vols. 
—Of its kind, this isa good romance; written by 
one penetrated with the spirit of the grim period 
in which its scene is laid, and who makes us behold 
his personages because he beholds them himself, 
clearly. Some coarseness, however, must be ob- 
jected to. The judicial horrors which attended 
the suspicion of witchcraft are more frightful as 
reported in the naked pages of Pitcairn and other 
writers, than they can be made by any intermix- 
ture of extra sympathy or the addition of colour- 
ing matter in fiction,—while they are not scenes 
which will bear elaboration. Lord Denman’s 
argument, urged against the prolonged exhibition of 
dotage and disease in works of imagination, applies 
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also to the tortures of physical pain. The sight 
of them does not melt,—it hardens. The gal- 
lows and the guillotine are the finest and quickest 
school for cruelty that could be named. Were it 
not for this defect, ‘Jane Seton’ would deserve 
great praise.—The tale is one of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Scotland was under the rule of James 
the Fifth and Magdalene of Valois his Queen.— 
Then, “the Douglas,” in place of being known as 
“tender and trew,” was feared as a fierce and 
sinister influence,—then, a fair maiden of the house 
of Seton, instead of being enrolled among the 
“Queen’s Maries,” could be brought to trial by 
Sir Adam Otterburn, of Redhall, her rejected and 
detested suitor, as a sorceress, who had prayed the 
gentle Queen Magdalene to death. To make the 
case more cruel, Jane’s brother, Archibald, the 
Earl of Ashkirk, was a marked man, a price having 
been set on his head because of a border-raid 
which he and his moss troopers had carried into 
the domains of Kerr of Cessford. Against the hate 
of Otterburn and his brutal familiars, the love of 
Jane’s gallant lover, the gay and gallant Sir Row- 
land Vipont, measured itself for her defence and 
deliverance,—and the romance is kept alive by her 
suspense betwixt unmanly outrage and knightly 
championship. The last scene, when the unjustly 
accused witch is brought to the stake, is arranged 
with no ordinary amount of preparation and power. 
This makes the clumsy haste with which its close is 
managed all the more blameable. 

A Legend of Pembroke Castle, and other Tales. 
By Frances Georgiana Herbert. 2 vols.—If Mr. 
Grant serves us up the Past devilled, as it were, 
and in curry,—here is a Lady who has simmered it 
down into a panada so lukewarm and savourless, 
that we hardly recognize the ingredients to be such 
stout stuff as sieges, abductions, sliding pannels, 
and mailed warriors. The period of the Legend is, 
shortly after ‘‘ Henry the Sixth conferred the lord- 
ship of Pembroke upon his half-brother, Jasper 
Tudor,”—and the personages are, those wonderful 
heroes with pink cheeks, cherry lips, and a coal- 
black stitch a-piece for an eye, that may be seen 
in the tapestry-shops, ogling purchasers: — the 
ladies, of course, matching the lords in tasteful 
demeanour, gay plumage, attitudes of astonish- 
ment, and innocence of resemblance to humanity. 
—‘ Adeline,’ a modern story of some length in the 
second volume, is as innocuous as the ‘ Legend,’— 
which is the utmost thet can be said in its praise. 

German Mythology—[Die Deutsche Gotteslehre}. 
By J. W. Wolf.—The object of this compilation— 
the substance of which is taken from Jacob Grimm's 
work bearing a similar title—is, to popularize the 
knowledge of the religion of the German races 
before their conversion to Christianity. The editor 
complains that his countrymen, pre-occupied with 
the supremacy in letters and arts of Greek and 
Roman Paganism, have unduly neglected the 
Belief of their own forefathers; and is of opinion 
that our preference of the former is in a great mea- 
sure the effect of prejudice, originating in the 
circumstances which gave to classical mythology 
the lead in the dawn of modern culture, since 
continued by the pedantry of scholars. The old 
German Faith, he admits, was ruder in its forms 
and less complete in its poetic developement than 
that of Greece; where advantages of siteand climate, 
favouring a more rapid growth of mind than was 
possible in the Northern Continent, enabled the 
Hellenic conception of the supernatural to reach a 
consummate form amidst highly civilized nations 
before it was superseded by a purer revelation. In 
the woods and wilds of Germany, the ideas which 
the immigrant tribes had brought thither from the 
East—the common source of the world’s Divine 
Traditions—took a sterner tone from the asperity 
of everything around them: and had not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the rudeness of a barbarous age 
when the conquest of Christianity gave a new 
direction to Faith, with the first rudiments of social 
civilization. But the Teutonic creed, he affirms, 
contained the germs of something grander and 
purer than Hellenic mythology was able to produce: 
—and for this reason alone—to say nothing of do- 
mestic claims—it deserves to be better known than 
itis by all who belong to the Teutonic family. Such 
is the writer’sgeneral view of therelative importance 





of his theme,—into the discussion of which we need 
not here enter. His book contains in a condensed 
form nearly all that antiquarian research has col- 
lected on the subject :—and it may be recommend- 
ed as a fair outline of old German mythology and 
superstition, to those who have not the leisure or 
the courage to study their details in the elaborate 
work of Grimm :—who, although the best authority 
in this department, is not the most readable of 
learned authors. 

An Elementary Treatise on Logic. By the Author 
of ‘Antidote to Infidelity,’ &.—Having availed 
himself very freely of the labours of preceding 
writers on logic, the author of this treatise would 
have acted a more becoming part if he had treated 
them with less disrespect. In allusion to Mr. 
Stuart Mill, he says, ‘‘ Mills strikes out a new 
path, but his theory is neither fish nor flesh. It 
is neither inductive nor deductive. If it be any- 
thing definite at all, it is that all reasoning is from 
particulars to particulars. De Morgan has pro- 
pounded some very refined speculations in con- 
nexion with this science ; but his work, as a logical 
treatise, is of no practical value.” Such a passage 
as this in the introduction affords no very favour- 
able omen of the character of the rest of the work, 
—which we have searched in vain for any peculiar 
merit sufficient to warrant the presumptuous tone 
exhibited here and elsewhere. The grand distine- 
tion which the writer claims for himself is, that, 
instead of reasoning—like Aristotle, Whately, and 
others—exclusively from generals to particulars, 
or like Mill, from particulars to particulars, he 
reasons in three ways :—‘‘ (1) from particulars to 
particulars ; (2) from particulars and generals to 
generals and universals; (8) from generals and 
universals to particulars, generals, and universals.” 
The explanation and proof of his theory are, to our 
minds, anything but satisfactory. There is a loose- 
ness and superficiality about his mode of discussion 
which we rarely meet with in works of this na- 
ture. The writer seems to have dashed off his 


treatise with the random haste of a pamphlet or 
a letter on some passing topic. Hence, it is wholly 


wanting in the accuracy, conciseness, and complete- 
ness of a philosophical production. At the same 
time, we must allow, that it contains a sufficient 
quantity of the materials found in ordinary books 
on logic to give the reader a fair acquaintance 
with the subject. 

Treatise on the Local Nomenclature of the Anglo- 
Saxons, as exhibited in the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus 
«Evi Saxonici.’ Translated from the German of 
Professor H. Lto, Ph. & LL.D., of Halle.-—From 
Dr. Lto's preface, it appears that the original of 
which this is a translation was published as far 
back as 1841. It is to the Professor’s encourage- 
ment and assistance, as well as to the translator’s 
conviction of the importance of the subject, that 
its appearance in our language is now due. There 
cannot be a doubt that the investigations which it 
contains, however unattractive to popular readers, 
are calculated to throw much light upon the 
early history, mythology, manners, and social 
position of our race,—just as the researches of the 
geologist open to our view the state of the globe 
and the vegetable and animal productions which 
flourished upon it in epochs long anterior to the 
earliest of which we have any record. Thoroughly 
to enter into the present treatise, of course requires 
an acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon,—not to men- 
tion the classical and other languages. But it is 
not entirely a sealed book even to readers who 
do not possess these advantages. There is much 
curious information—intelligible to all—on the 
composition of German names of places, and the 
intimation which they afford with regard to the 
early migrations of different tribes, their traditional 
history, mythical legends, moral qualities and cus- 
toms, and the natural peculiarities of the countries 
in which they settled. It is surprising how many 
traces of the idolatry and superstition of our an- 
cestors may be detected in the current names of 
places with which we are familiar. 

Monachologia ; or, Handbook of the Natural 
History of Monks, arranged according to the 
Linnean System. By a Naturalist.—Everything 
comes round again. Every character that has 
ever had a distinct existence re-appears, Have 





we not lived to see the revival of the Cozener and 
the Gull who feeds him with money,—the Mystic 
and hiscongregation of sensitive females,—the Bully 
compelled to ‘eat his leek” on that unlucky day 
when he encounters a genuine Hot-blood?—Here 
we have the Monk, attacked as in former days by 
the facetiousness of a satirist who loves not mona- 
chism. This book seems to have been written in 
| order to introduce a series of characteristic and 
caricature sketches, which (to judge from the sig- 
| nature) appear to be of German parentage. The 
sketches, though to a certain degree clever, are 
vapid and coarse,—the letter-press has like qualities 
| and like defects. Whether a work so expensively 
| produced will “pay,” even if sold among other 
| May peace-offerings in the purlieus of Exeter Hall, 
| is a question for pastors, people, and publishers to 
| solve,—not for simple critics like ourselves. 
Colchester Castle. By the Rev. H. Jenkins.— 
| The substance of a lecture intended to prove, what 
| has been before asserted by Roy and Fosbroke, 
|that Colchester Castle is neither Saxon nor 
Norman, but one of the oldest and most remark- 
able buildings in England, and originally a Roman 
temple. 

The Dominican Republic and the Emperor Sou- 
louque: being Remarks and Strictures on the Mis- 
statements, and a Refutation of the Calumnies, of 
M. D'Alaux, in the article under the above title in 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes :’ preceded by a concise 
Account of the Historical Events of the Dominican 
Republic, and a Glance at the Peninsula of Samana. 
By Britannicus.—In the first place, it is necessary 
to explain that this answer to our Paris contem- 
porary, though signed ‘Britannicus,’ is written by 
an American, and is published in a 
from which city it comes to us. In the second place, 
it must be allowed that M. D’Alaux, in making 
such charges of subtlety and perfidy against the 
cabinet of St. James’s and in attacking the motives 
of private persons in this country, laid himself open 
to the merciless literary exposure here made,— 
Readers interested in the affairs of Hayti should 
read this rejoinder. 

The Teacher's Manual for Infant Schools and 
Preparatory Classes. By F. N. Young.—This 
littte manual, drawn up by the Master of the 
Infant Model and Training School in Dublin, is 
sent forth under the sanction of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland,—and so far as a 
rapid examination will allow us to pronounce an 
opinion, it seems to deserve that sanction by its 
many merits. 

The Modern Housewife, or Ménagére. By Alexis 
Soyer. Thirtieth Thousand. — Our reason for 
noticing a work thus already largely circulated 
lies in the fact, that the florid and indefatigable 
M. Soyer, by sundry additions made to its later 
editions, seems to have taken the philanthropic 
direction of cookery for the million, and to have 
opened the question of ‘Time versus Fire,” on 
which turns the difference betwixt the French- 
man’s pot au feu and the English labourer’s burnt 
bit of meat. On our neighbours’ stoves there is 
always something simmering or seething. Even 
while Pierre and Denise are sleeping, some process 
going on among the embers or half way up the 
chimney is advancing a stage, —and thus Pierre and 
Denise are able to profit bya thousand matters which 
our free-born Britons disdain to roast and boil, or 
(speaking more exactly) to calcine and to soak in 
hot water. What Mr. Mechi, and ‘“Talpa,” and’ 
agriculturists of the new school are doing by our 
farmers, M. Soyer would do by our farmers’ wives, 
—insinuate a little philoscpuy into their culinary 
processes.—Though he writes with a suspicious 
gaiety, there is sound sense in his precepts ; and 
many a small house, small purse, small fire, and 
small family may benefit by his labours. 

Blackburn as It Is, By P. A. Whittle.—There 
is infinite variety in the promise of the title-page 
of this work. A topographical, statistical, and 
historical account of the borough, its antiquities 
and modern improvements, biographical sketches. 
of eminent men, a directory, witha list of streets, — 
and so forth. Such a medley ends—and, of course, 
must end—in a tedious compilation of minute 
matters of merely local interest. : 

We shall conclude with announcing the publica- 
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tion of works not suited for our critical examination. 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, of the Prophecies 
of Jonah and Hosea, by the Rev. Mr. Drake,— 
Bases of Belief, by Edward Miall, M.P.,—A T'rea- 
tise on the Peculiarities of the Bible, by the Rev. 
E. D. Rendell,—A First and A Second Letter on 
the Genuineness of the Writings ascribed to Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, by E. J. Shepherd, A.M.,— 
The Scarlet Book, by E. I. O.,—The American 
Pulpit—Last Glimpses of Convocation, by A. J. 
Joyce,—Thoughts on the Revival of Convocation, by 
the Rev. E. Eliot,—One Hundred Queries concern- 
ing Convocation, by the Rev. C. E. Walkey,—TZhe 
Trish Reformation Movement, by J. G. Mac Walter, 
—An Inquiry into Human Nature, by J. G. Mac- 
vicar, D.D.,—On Plain Signification of Scripture 
—The Letter and Spirit of Scripture, by the Rev. 
T. Wilson,—and we may add, now completed, The 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. Howson. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alexander’s History ofthe Israelitish Nation, 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Armstrong’s Kudiments of English Com tion, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cl. 
aillie’s (Joanna) Dramatic and Poetical Works, 2nd edit. 214. cl. 
Bandinel’s Sermons, Devotional and Practical, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
sannerford ; or, the Valley of Gold, 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. bds. 
Jarber’s Painters’ and Grainers’ Assistant, 3rd edit. 12mo. 28. swd. 
sartholomew’s (Rev. C, C.) Sermons, 8vo. 108, 6 
sarton’s (B.) Poems and Letters, new edit. fep. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
seecher’s Atheism, Theologically and Politically Considered, 2, 6d. 
Jenn (Mary), the Solitary, and other Poems, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
ird’s (Dr.) Urinary Deposits, 4th edit. post 8vo. 10a. 6d. cl. 
300k of British Ballads, edited by 8. C. Hall, imp. 8vo. 258. hf.-bd. 
Jowdler’s (T.) Family Shakspeare, Vol. 5, fe. 8vo. 53. cl. 
sritish Medical Directory , 1853, 8vo. 68. cl. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, edited by Rev. J. M. Neale, 38. 6d. cl. 
Yabinet Gazetteer, fe. 8vo. 108. 6d. cl. 
hambers’s Repository of Instructive Tracts, Vol. 2, 12mo. 18. bds. 
handler’s History of the Life of David, new edit. vo. 88. 6d. cl. 
hristopher’s (J. C.) Observations on Syphilis, 8vo. 38. cl. 
larence House, by Anna Maria, 12mo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Cotton’s Instructions in Doctrine of Christianity, 3rd edit. 2s. 6d. 
Dampier (Rev, W. J.), The Sympathy of Christ, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Dawson (Dr.) On Spermatorrbeea, 7th edit. cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic, new edit. cr. 8vo. 5a. cl. 

per’s (Rev. B. H.) Bible Story Book, 13th edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d, cl. 
Blien Lutwidge, by Mrs. Toogood, fe. 8vo. 28. cl. _ 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edit. edited by Traill, Part 1, 4to. 88. 
‘isk’s Pastor's Memorial of the Holy Land, 5th edit. cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
‘ortune’s Two Visits to Tea Countries of China, 3rd edit. 188, cl. 
Prancis’s Critical Bi hi ord Brough 12mo. 1s. swd. 
‘ry’s (Elizabeth) Life, by Corder, 8vo. 88. cl. 
Jasc’s Letters on Education in England, 2nd edit. 12mo, 4d. swd. 
tibson’s (Rev. A.) Sermons on various Subjects, fc. 8vo. 6a. cl. 
loag (P. J.), On Assurance of Salvation, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
juy’s (J.) Exercises in English Syntax, 18mo. ls. cl. 
ack’s (Maria) Winter Evenings, new edit. fc. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 

ibook of Familiar Quotations from English Authors, 5s. cl. 
arrison’s (W., A.M.) — of the Forge, fc. 8vo. 58. cl. 
Home Truths for Home Peace, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 
opkins’s (Rey. S.) Voice of the Church, 12mo. 68. 6d. cl. 
Hughes’s (W.) Manual of British Geography, 3rd edit. fc. Svo. 2s. 
James's (W.) German Dictionary, 12mo. 58. 6d. cl. 
Larpent’s (F.8.) Private J ournal, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. cl. 
Laurie's (J.) Simple Interest Tables, 18th edit. 8vo. 218. cl. 
Lewe’s (Rev. G.) Bible, Missal, and Breviary, 2 vols. 8vo, 218. cl. 
MacFarlane’s Great Battles of British Army, post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Mahon’s (Lord) History of England, Vol. 2, post 8vo. 68. cl. 
Maidstone ( Viscount), The Deluge, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 
Moore’s (T.) Poetical Works, Vol. 5, fe, 8vo. 38, 6d. cl. 
Murray's Railway Reading, * Milman’s Fall of Jerusalem,’ 1s. swd. 
arley’s Book of Poetry, lémo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Patiour Library,‘ The Huguenot, by James,’ 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Peep into Uncle Tom's Cabin, fe. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, 7th edit. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Pinart’s Meditations on Suffering Life of Our Lord, 6s. 6d. cl. 
Popery Unmasked at the Elections in Lreland, 8vo. 23. swd. 
Popular Library, * Longfellow’s Hyperion,’ 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Prideaux’s (C. G.) Churchwarden’s Guide, 6th edit. 12mo. 68, bds. 
tailway Library, ‘Compulsory Marriage,’ 12mo. 13. bds. 

Doctor, by D’Arbouville,’ 12mo, 1s. 

Richmond’s Memoir, by Grimshawe, 12th edit. fe. 8vo. 6s. 
Riddle’s (J. E.) First Sundays at Church, 7th edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ochau’s Wauderings through Cities of Italy, trans. 18s. cl. 
Rudiments of Art ot Logic, trans. from Aldrich, 6th edit. 38. 6d. 
stephen’s New Commentaries on the Laws of England 8vo. 41. 48. 
terne’s Questions on Generalities, 2nd edit. 28. cl, Key, 48. cl. 
stewart’s Popular Geographical Library, ‘Australasia,’ 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Stuart’s Naval and Mail Steamers of United States, 4to. 50s, hf.-bd. 
Tate's Principles of Mechanical Philosophy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Taylor's Laws and Regulations relating to Innkeepers, 8vo, 18. swd. 
Traveller's Lib. * Memoirs of a Maitre d’'Armes, by Dumas,’ 2s. 6d, 
Venn’s (Rev, H.) Life and Letters, 7th edit. fe. 8vo. 78. cl. 
Wareriey Novels, Library Edition, * The Abbot,’ 8vo. 9, cl, 
Webb’s (Mrs. J. B.) Naomi, 11th edit. fe, 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Weidemann’s Footsteps of 1 on the Lake, fe. 8vo. 48, 6d. 
Welsh Sketches, Second Series, 2nd edit. cr. 8vo. 18. cl. _ 
Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs, &c., new edit. 8vo. 308, 
Wilson’s (E.) Dissector’s Manual of Anatomy, 2nd edit. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Working Man’s Way in the World, post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Wyld’s (G., M.D.) Homeopathy, 8vo. 1s. swd. 
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SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 

WE have had communicated to us certain plans 
which it is understood are about to be immediately 
executed—as instalments, we suppose, of the ulte- 
rior plans for an Industrial University which have 
grown out of the manifold incitements of the Great 
Exhibition, its surplus fund included. The object 
of these plans is, to make a new arrangement of 
certain existing institutions for scientific education, 
whereby their general efficiency may be increased. 
Our readers know that there exist already three 
public bodies of the kind,—the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology, with its School of Mines, in Jer- 
myn Street, St. James’s,—the Museum of Irish 
Industry, under Sir Robert Kane,—and the Royal 
Dublin Society. These establishments, working 








separately and independently, have shared amongst 
them in past years the sum of 21,2601. of the 
public money; and the Board of Works and the 
Irish Government, which have had, severally, 
the official control, have been too largely pre- 
occupied with other objects to apply to them any 
great amount of presiding thought. Art, which re- 
ceives 17,920/., is under the direction of the Board 
of Trade,—and has had lately a responsible officer 
in the person of Mr. Henry Cole. The object now 
is, to place all these institutions in connexion 
with the Board of Trade,—to form under its direc- 
tion one united department of Science and Art :— 
the combined functions of Secretary and Inspector 
to the Schools to be performed by Dr. Playfair in 
the case of Science,—and in that of Art by Mr. 
Henry Cole, as before, but under the new titles. 
The Museum of Economic Geology will change its 
name to that of the College of Practical Science. 
The summary intention of this movement is, to 
bring all these separate metropolitan establishments 





under the benefits of a ‘common organization ;— 


and throughout the provinces to affiliate existing | 


institutions, and encourage the creation of new 
ones for the same purpose—which may partake 
in the strength and resources of this central 
organization.—It is stated to us, that Sir Henry 
De la Beche has been an active mover in this 
measure, — and that the advantage of his expe- 
rience and advice, as Director of the Geological 
Survey and Museum, is counted on towards the 
successful working of the plans which he has 
assisted zealously to promote. 

We are further informed, that the provinces, 
long alive to the importance of such a movement, 
are working earnestly to promote it:—and more 
than one example is given to us.—Newcastle is 


said to be showing considerable activity,—but not | 


with that harmony which is so desirable in public 
objects of importance. The facts of the case appear 


to be these. A Medical College in that town, owing | 


to certain divisions amongst its teachers, some time 
since split into two Medical Schools,—the original 
one being under the protection of Durham Uni- 
versity, and the seceding one acting for itself. 
The old Medical School, which has now excellent 
accommodation in a building that may be consi- 
dered a continuation of the Museum of Natural 
History and School of Design, considered that 
these advantages rendered it a proper body to 
extend itself to a School of Science applied to 


Arts and Manufactures,—and accordingly memo- | 
rialized the University of Durham to that effect; | 
and the University has expressed its willingness | 
It is in contempla- | 


to find funds for the purpose. 
tion to connect this movement with the Metropo- 
litan School. On the other hand, the seceding 
School proposes to establish a School of Mines, in 
addition to its other educational facilities,—and it 


has been in communication with Government au- | 


thorities on the subject. We are glad to learn that 
each of the schools has now appointed a committee 
to confer on the possibility of re-uniting, and thus 


putting an end to a quarrel which is unworthy of | 
an active and intelligent town like Newcastle. We | rn 
to Kuka after that time, in the belief that his in- 


know nothing of the merits or demerits of these 
opposing institutions; but should hope the good 
sense of the town will resolve the difference of views 
into the public interest by united and active co- 
operation. 


Birmingham is engaged in raising a school | 


worthy of its manufacturing reputation ; and we 
are told, that the subscription lists have opened 
with such handsome sums from the leading firms, 
that the amount of 19,0002. required for the build- 
ing is likely to be realized. 

The Staffordshire Potteries have opened a sub- 
scription list fora School of Science and Art, with, 
we are assured, good hopes of success. 

Manchester, by means of Owens College, is also 
considering the general question in a proper spirit; 
and it is suggested as deserving of consideration 
whether the sum now subscribing for Dalton’s 
memorial might not better be employed in found- 
ing a Professorship than in establishing scholar- 
ships for the College course—now avowedly, by 
the confession of its Principal, inadequate to the 
wants of Manchester as the capital of manufactur- 
ing industry. 


Thesesignsof provincial activity tend to show that 
the department will not have been called into exigt. 
ence before it was desired,—and that the memo. 
rials in favour of industrial education presented to 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition represented 
necessities which are thus resulting in the realiza. 
tion by their own means, in the several locali- 
ties of what they urged the State to establish, 
This is as it should be :—and on this princi. 
ple, we are told, the new department is instructed 
to act. Local exertion and local management 
are to be encouraged to the greatest extent; 
and the department, instead of acting as a central 
controlling power, is to furnish rather the advan. 
tages to be derived from a centre of information 
and of advice. The State is, however, it is said, to 
offer scholarships to the provincial schools,—so that 
poor artisans of rising talent may carry on their 
studies with all the benefits of the Central Schools, 
Another means of aiding provincial schools ig 
to be, that the State will be prepared to guarantee 
moderate salaries to teachers. This guarantee, 
it is expected, will secure efficiency in the teacher, 
while it will not diminish his exertions—as all] 
surplus fees, after the guarantee is covered, will go te 
himself. 

Already various applications have been made 
by the provincial schools in progress of forma- 
tion for this kind of Government aid; and 
it is thought that many isolated institutions 
may derive benefit from being connected with a 
centre which does not assume control over their 
management, but merely offers to advance their 
interests. Such an isolated institution, for exam- 
ple, as the Royal College of Chemistry might find 
it beneficial to connect itself with the Government 
Scheme, as it would then be put into connexion 
with the provinces—with which it has now no 
bond of interest. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

As if impressed by a sort of presentiment, I re- 
marked in my last communication to your columns 
that ‘‘the History of African Discovery was a 
painful one.” A second of the three travel- 
lers of whom the Expedition to Lake Tsad origi- 
nally consisted has alas! fallen a victim to the 
fatigues of the undertaking and to the pernicious 
influences of the climate. By a singular coincidence, 
on the very morning on which the reinforcement, 
consisting of Dr. Vogel and his two companions, 
went on board the vessel which is to take them to 
Malta en route for Tripoli, letters from Dr. Barth 
were received in London, in which he announces 
the death of his only companion and friend, Dr. 
Overweg. 

It appears that, in his anxiety to await the return 
of his companion from Baghirmi, Dr. Overweg had 
remained too long in Kuka during the unhealthy 
season not to be influenced by it,—and a certain 
weakness in his frame was apparent when Dr. Barth 
returned. In the hope of regaining his strength, 
he determined on immediately setting out on an 
excursion to healthier regions, and thus employed 
the first two weeks of September last; returning 


disposition had entirely left him,—as he had been 
well since he went away from that place. But, 
on the 20th of September he was most seriously 
attacked by fever. At his own wish, he was re- 
moved to Maduiri,—which is ten miles east of 
Kuka, and near Lake Tsad. This is a very open 
and pleasant place, interspersed with trees, and had 
always been a favourite spot with the deceased. 


| The boat in which he had navigated Lake Tsad was 


also there. There was, however, no help. Hesank 
from day to day,—and, after much suffering, ex- 
pired on the 27th of September, at 4 o’clock in the 
morning. In the afternoon Dr. Barth fulfilled the 
heart-rending duty of interring his only compa 
nion and friend. 

The loss of Dr. Overweg is the more deeply de- 
plored by his relatives and friends from its being 
so sudden and unexpected. During the whole of 
the three years of his travels in Africa he had pos- 
sessed the best of health, and it was hoped that he 
had become entirely acclimated. 

Dr. Adolf Overweg was a native of Hamburgh, 
—where he was born on the 24th of July 1822. 
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Consequently, he was only thirty years of age 
when he died. He had received his education at 
the Universities of Bonn and Berlin,—in the latter 
of which places he had taken his degree. During 
several years he followed his favourite walk in 
science, Geology. When in 1849 application was 
made in Berlin for a naturalist to accompany Mr. 
Richardson in his journey to Lake Tsad, Dr. 
Overweg was strongly recommended for the service 
by the first scientific men of that capital,—and he 
was consequently accepted. His name will now 
be added to those of Mungo Park, Oudney, Clap- 
perton, Lander, and others who sacrificed their 
lives in the same region for the sake of science 
and humanity. This is not the fit occasion to 
enter minutely into his African researches and 
discoveries, —but he will take a high rank in this 
respect. His kind and cheerful deportment and 
his amiable disposition made him beloved by all 
who were personally acquainted with him. The 
inhabitants of Kuka and the surrounding regions, 
among whom he had resided for a considerable 
period, and made himself a universal favourite, 
showed much grief on the occasion of his death. 

Dr. Barth's health was unimpaired when he wrote; 
and however great the loss of his only companion 
must have been to him, his courage and enthusiasm 
seem to have remained unshaken. He says, that, 
as the completion of the objects of the Mission now 
devolve entirely on him, he felt his powers doubled, 
and his mind all the more determined to follow up 
the results already obtained. It is, indeed, only 
in this way that the interior of Africa is ever 
likely to be explored :—such undertakings, if once 
begun on a plan that may justify the hope of ulti- 
mate success, must be followed up with an amount 
of energy and perseverance corresponding to 
the great difficulties connected with the subject. 
Two urgent wishes are expressed by Dr. Barth :— 
that a scientific traveller may immediately be sent 
out to join him,—and that an English Consul may 
be appointed for Kuka. Happily, the reinforce- 
ment already despatched will exceed his most san- 
guine expectations in that respect. Dr. Barth, in 
the mean time, has planned two important jour- 
neys :—one, to Timbuktu, on which he hoped to 
set out within a month’s time from the date of his 
letters (12th of October last),—another, to the 
regions between Adamaua and the Kawara. 
Among the communications now received, he has 
sent a most valuable map of Central Africa. It 
extends from north latitude 4° to 15°, and east 
longitude 8° to 23°. I have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing this map as the most comprehensive and 
complete that has ever resulted from the travels 
and researches of any single African traveller. 

Feb. 23. AvGustus PETERMANN. 





LORD GRENVILLE AND MR. TOOKE. 

We have fallen, we believe, into the error of 
confusing persons when we spoke last week [ante, 
p. 222) of Lord Grenville as the author of the 
“masterly petition to Parliament known in the 
history of free trade as the London Merchants’ 
Petition of 1820,”—and added that, this Petition 
contains the oft-quoted words, ‘‘ Monopoly is the 
parent of dearness, scarcity and uncertainty.”—We 
hasten to correct the inaccuracies of this state- 
ment. 

The author of the Merchants’ Petition of 1820 
was not Lord Grenville,—but Mr. Tooke; who was 
not merely the exclusive author of the Petition,— 
but one of the originators of the entire movement 
which led to the presentation of that important 
and celebrated declaration. Thirty-three years ago 
the doctrines of free trade were regarded very 
much in the light of abstractions; and to Mr. 
Tooke belongs not merely the merit of having 
expressed within the compass of a short petition 
to Parliament, with an elegance, simplicity and 
force of language not often exceeded, the whole 
substance of the free trade canon,—but-also the 
higher merit of having led the mercantile class to 
Which he belonged to give to the important prin- 
tiples so expressed the weight of their concurrence 
and support. The practical consequences to which 
the Petition of 1820 immediately led were impor- 
tant. It was presented in the House of Commons, 
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on the 8th of May (1820), by Mr. Alexander Baring 
(afterwards Lord Ashburton), and a debate full of 
animation and interest arose out of that presenta- 
tion ;—on the 26th of May—the same month— 
the Marquis of Lansdowne brought the questions 
raised by the Petition before the House of Lords, 
in a motion for a select committee to inquire into 
the “‘ means of extending and securing the foreign 
trade of thecountry.” That committee was granted; 
and to its intelligent and extensive labours we owe 
the commencement of those large and well-con- 
sidered reforms in our commercial system which 
at length have secured to this country the most 
liberal and perfect code of commercial legislation to 
be found in the world. A committee with similar 
objects was appointed by the House of Commons; 
and it may be said with truth of the Reports and 
evidence collected by the two committees now 
named—as it has been truly said of the Commons’ 
Agricultural Committee of 1821—that subsequent 
inquiries have in substance done no more than fill 
up the outlines then adopted and confirm the con- 
clusions then arrived at. It is interesting to know 
that in the course of the month of May (1820) the 
mercantile classes of Glasgow and Manchester 
distinguished themselves by addressing petitions to 
the Commons in support of the Petition already 
presented from the London merchants.— While 
thus referring to Mr. Tooke’s early promotion of 
free trade in his own country,— it is gratifying to 
be able to add, that the French Institute at one 
of its recent meetings elected Mr. Tooke by the 
number of eighteen votes out of twenty to fill a 
vacancy in the list of its Corresponding Members, 
caused by the death of Mr. Porter; and consider- 
ing the present state of the free trade question in 
France, and the entire identification of Mr. Tooke’s 
fame and writings with the progress of free trade, 
—it is impossible not to regard this election as a 
decided indication of the growing strength of that 
enlightened party in France who seek the abolition 
of those prohibitions and laws which render her 
almost the last of the nations in industry and com- 
merce, 

The other point which needs our correction ex- 
plains our momentary inadvertency. The sentence, 
** Monopoly is the parent, &c.” occurs, not in the 
Merchants’ Petition of 1820,—but in the third 
paragraph of a protest against the Corn Bill of 
1815 which was drawn up by Lord Grenville, and 
was signed by himself and nine other peers, It is 
a protest corresponding very closely in tone and 
character with the Petition of 1820. In style it 
has very seldom been excelled, or equalled; and it 
would be difficult to refer to any similar composi- 
tion in the English language which so happily 
combines the merits of dignity, elegance, force and 
clearness. It required many years to render popu- 
lar and powerful the arguments against a corn-law 
employed by Lord Grenville in 1815; but those 
arguments, placed on permanent record as they 
were by means of the protest of 1815, did beyond 
question exert no small influence in ultimately 
destroying the baneful policy against the very first 
adoption of which they were directed. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

ReEcENT intelligence from Washington leaves 
little doubt as to a speedy settlement of the long 
agitated question of copyright between the two 
countries. Mr. Everett and Mr. Crampton are 
said to have negotiated the bases of a treaty— 
broad and satisfactory bases for the most part,— 
and the document has been sent up to the Senate 
House under auspices which are spoken of as highly 
favourable. In an early Number, we shall proba- 
bly be able to announce the success of this renewed 
attempt to arrange the intellectual rights of the 
two great branches of the Saxon empire—and to 
describe its provisions in detail. 

The metropolitan schoolmasters have had an 
interview, by deputation, with Lord Granville in 
reference to the alteration made last year in the 
Minutes adopted by the Privy Council in 1847. 
The schoolmasters represented to the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council that the altered minute threat- 
ened seriously to interfere with the discharge of 
their onerous duties; They complained that the 











action of the Council had been to degrade rather 
than to elevate the schoolmaster, as such, in the 
social body,—and especially that the recently 
adopted minute tended to make his office less 
secure and less honourable. Lord Granville re- 
plied that, although the late Government made 
the alteration referred to, they had not acted on it. 
The present Government, he also said, had the 
subject under consideration, and that Lord John 
Russell intends very shortly to lay the whole matter 
before the country and explain the views of Lord 
Aberdeen’s cabinet thereon. 

The Earl of Carlisle has been put in nomination 
for the office of Lord Rector of Marischal College 
and University, Aberdeen:—the candidate pro- 


| posed against him being Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. 


The election will take place on the Ist of March, 
—and the new Rector has to be installed in the 
course of that month. 

We observe by the Court Circular that Mr. 
Disraeli has this week taken his seat as a member 
of the Royal Commission, which has had charge 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and of its results, 

The Lectures at the Royal Institution this ses- 
sion have been of a very interesting character. 
In addition to Mr. Wharton Jones's lectures on 
Physiology, a course is in progress of delivery in 
the theatre, by Prof. Williams, on the Philosophy of 
Chemistry,—and a course on the general principles 
of Geology, by Prof. John Phillips. In the labo- 
ratory, Dr. Hofmann, of the Royal College of Che- 
mistry, is delivering a series of lectures on Organic 
Chemistry.—These lecturesembrace a full develope- 
ment of the principles of organic analysis so suc- 
cessfully practised at Giessen. They have been 
numerously attended,—and demonstrate the incon- 
venience of the laboratory of the Royal Institution 
for the delivery of lectures so copiously illustrated as 
those of Dr. Hofmann. 

Another literary ornament of the House of 
Lords has just departed from amongst us in the 
person of Dr. John Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln. 
The published writings of the deceased, whether 
acknowledged or anonymous, though they abound 
in evidences of a rare scholarship and are written 
in a style at once nervous and delicate, are said to 
be scarcely equal to his intellectual powers,—for 
even -his best works were to some extent only 
occasional compositions. He had a brilliant col- 
lege reputation, and won the double honour of 
being a senior wrangler and senior medallist,—a 
distinction which, it is said, has never been 
obtained except by one other person, the present 
Baron Alderson. Dr. Kaye was a somewhat 
voluminous writer of charges and sermons. Of 
his anonymous writings, two at least are pretty 
well known tocontroversial readers, —the ‘Remarks 
on Dr. Wiseman's Lectures,’ and the ‘ Reply to the 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman.’ We have the 
authority of the 7imes for assigning these works 
to the late prelate. Of a more enduring interest 
than these productions are, his ‘Account of the 
Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria,’ 
and his latest work—part of which is now in the 
press,—‘ Athanasius and the Council of Nice.’ As 
the titles suggest, these volumes are also contro- 
versial,—but the interest is not, therefore, neces- 
sarily temporary in its nature. Some of the best 
prose writing in our language—the finest of Mil- 
ton, Locke and Burke—was originally addressed 
to the passions of the moment. 

When we were reviewing the young Earl 
of Belfast's ‘Lectures on Poetry,’ we little ex- 
pected that our next mention of his name would 
be to announce his decease,—which, we are in- 
formed, took place very recently at Naples, after a 
short illness, There was much in him which pro- 
mised well; not only an aptitude for graceful arts, 
which displayed itself in his very successful culti- 
vation of music, but evidences of an ambition to 
distinguish himself in belles lettres,—and, better 
still, of a wish to make literary interests a link of 
sympathy and communication betwixt himself and 
those whom fortune had in some sort committed 
to his care. In the world, his affectionate dispo- 
sition and amiable manners made him popular; and 
to his many friends and acquaintances the end of 
his career has come painfully soon. 

Prof. C. B. Adams of Amherst College, Mass, 
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U.S., the author of several works on Conchology, 
especially the ‘ Synopsisof the Shellsof Panama and 
of the Land-shells of Jamaica,’ died at St. Thomas, 
West Indies, of yellow fever, on the 19th of Janu- 
ary. 

The Paris Prize Committee named by M. Léon 
Faucher, under the Republic, for the reward of 
dramatic moralities have just made its annual distri- 
bution for last year. Les Fumuilles, a piece by M. 
Ernest Serret, produced at the Odéon, has been 
crowned with 5,000 silver francs,—as has also the 
Gaité success La Mendiante, by MM. Bourgeois 
and Masson. The committee declares that no play 
has been given at the Francais of sufficient merit 
to deserve a prize. 

The literary obituary of Paris for the week 
contains the name of M. Bayard, author of the 
‘Fils de Famille,’ ‘La Reine de Seize Ans,’ &c. 

The Prussian booksellers are, it is said, about 
to establish a grand book fair at Berlin, in order to 
be independent of that at Leipsic. 

The new Schools in Goswell Street—of which 
our readers have heard more than once already—- 
were formally opened last week. There were the 
usual ceremonial speechesand compliments :—peers 
and clergymen vieing with each other in the urba- 
nities of language and the graces of courtesy. But 
this inauguration was something far more than a 
mere display. Here is a fine school, with an archi- 
tectural frontage, in a district miserably bare of 
artistic suggestion—a school capable of accommo- 
dating 1,000 children, erected at a cost of between 
five and six thousand pounds, the greater part of 
which money has been raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The school is described by its founder 
as “a truly national school, in which any child 
may obtain a good education at a rate ranging 
from twopence a week to a pound a quarter.” 

Once more the Post-Office needs to be enlarged. 
When the present structure was completed twenty- 
four years ago, it was believed that it was then large 
enough to meet the business of the department 
fora century to come. But we have quickened 
all the wheels of life in a most wondrous way since 
1829. Men esteemed wise in their generation 
were then laughing at the enthusiasts who dreamt 
of ocean steamers and sagely sneering at the idea 
of a locomotive engine. Electric lights—electric 
telegraphs—half-penny steamers—penny ‘postage 
were unconceived ; nay, a leading Review about 
that time declared that none but an idiot would 
think of allowing himself to be shot along at a 
rate of fifteen miles an hour! The labours of the 
Post Office now and in 1829 are scarcely compara- 
ble. In 1840 it was said with an expression of 
wondering surprise that 40,000 letters left London 
daily—and the entire number passing through the 
office amounted to 76,000,000 perannum. The next 
year, at the reduced rate, they more than doubled: 
—-and every year the increase has risen higher and 
higher. During the last six years the average 
increase amounts to not less than 260,000 letters 
and 14,000 newspapers daily. It is estimated that 
the number of letters which will pass through 
the General Post-Office in the present year will 
be about 95,000,000—the newspapers nearly 
2,000,000-——over and above the numbers which 
passed through it in 1846, though the reduced 
postage law had then been in operation for some 
years. What a striking expression of the national 
progress and its literary activity ! 

A Correspondent writes to complain that the 
new postal regulations, excellent as they are in 
some respects—are likely, to act very prejudicially 
in others. He quotes, for example, the fact that 
the daily newspapers are to be excluded from the 
office of St. Martin’s-le-Grand after seven o’clock : 
—a time which will almost deprive them of the 
service of the morning mails, and disappoint many 
thousands of persons who now obtain them by 
that arrangement. Of course, we cannot say what 
official conveniences may require this change of 
plan, or whether it be an absolute necessity in the 
office; but we record the suggestion of this ‘‘ draw- 
back” on a reform otherwise very desirable, for 
the benefit of such as it may concern. 

Some experiments were made last week with an 
idea of advancing the vexed question of the purifi- 
cation of the River Thames. Every one is aware 





that between Putney Bridge and Greenwich Hos- 
pital there is one of the richest beds.of manure in 
the world. The guano islands lie far off, in a sea 
beyond the Cape of Storms,—the ‘‘ London parti- 
cular” lies closeat hand. Toget at the first, we must 
expend time and money, encounter tropical heats 
and southern winds,—to procure the second, men 
have only to walk down Westminster stairs and 
carry it away. Between two such mines of repro- 
ducing wealth there could, of course, be no real 
competition when once the conditions of the case 
were thoroughly understood. But there is this dif- 
ference :—there the guano islands of the Pacific are 
uninhabited—there are few nostrils to be offended 
except such as find the labour ‘‘ sweetened” by the 
hope of gain—while 2,000,000 of living men are 
clustered on the banks of the English river. The 
home mine is guarded asa measure of public safety. 
Our men of soils and manures are like the unfortu- 
nate dwellers in the salt districts of Hungary— 
they cannot touch the treasure at their hands, and 
arecompelled by their necessities tosend far, and pay 
dearly, for that which lies at their own doors. How 
to remove the sanitary bar—how to deodorize the 
mass of matter lying in the river bed without in- 
juring its reproductive quality—is therefore a great 
problem. The experiments just undertaken were 
made with the view of testing the merits of a new 
plan of deodorization invented by M. Pinel :—and 
report speaks favourably of the result. Any scheme 
that will really separate the 725,000 tons of solid 
matter which are every year deposited in the river 
from the water, is important alike to the agricultu- 
rist and to the dweller in the great city. 

The Literary Gazette says, that a committee has 
been formed for raising a subscription for a memo- 
rial of Dr. Jonathan Pereira, the eminent phar- 
maceutist. 
be executed, to be placed in the new college of the 
London Hospital, where Dr. Pereira was lecturer, 
and that an engraved portrait of the deceased shall 
be presented to subscribers. Mr. N. Ward is 
chairman of the committee, and Prof. Redwood 
and Mr. Letheby treasurers. 

A note on the present state of railway enter- 
prise in our Eastern Empire will interest some of 
our readers. Beyond the Danube, along all the 
lines of ancient romance, the railway is as yet un- 
known, jwith the sole exception of a spot or two on 
to which the locomotive Saxon has lately carried 
his own wants and the means of meeting them. 
In the Presidency of Bengal, and on this side of 
Bengal—for example, at Bombay and at Suez— 
preparations are being made for the speedy intro- 
duction of the iron horse. The first line of railway 
in Hindistan is just about to open between Bom- 
bay and Tannah for general traffic,—and the won- 
dering natives of that legendary country will soon 

e whirled along at a speed to leave behind the 
slow-paced anger of their ancient gods. In the dis- 
trict of Calcutta, the works of the great trunk line 
are rapidly progressing—the second section of the 
line, that to Rajmahl, having been commenced. Ere 
long, those wealthy cities will be wedded with the 
iron link, and the field operations pushed on to- 
wards Allahabad, Agra and Delhi. The comple- 
tion of this grand line, with its several branches 
to Benares, Patna and Meerut, will throw open 
the whole of Upper India to the commercial ac- 
tivities of Calcutta and the sea-ports. The 
‘‘navvies” are at work near Madras also,—and it 
appears probable that in a few years, should peace 
continue, the vast public works which now peep out 
here and there like specks on the immense spaces of 
the country wiil coverand connect it from the mouths 
of the Ganges to the north-eastern frontier, from 
the coast of Coromandel to the shores of the Ara- 
bian Sea. Nor does the mere material activity 
and probable moral results of these great enter- 
prises exhaust their interest. The natives them- 
selves have begun to feel the communicated inspi- 
ration,—and one native ruler, the Guicowar, has 
already prepared the plans for a railway through 
his dominions. 





The WINTER EXHIBITION, 121, PALL MALL, oppasite the 
Opera House Colonnade.—The GA LLERY, for the EXHIBITION 

d 2 of SKETCHES AWINGS by MODERN 
ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 
Gallery, 121, Pall Mall. JOHN BRITTEN, Secretary. 





It is proposed that a marble bust shall | 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALL! 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRETISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from 10 till 5.—Admvission, ia, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— - 
MER CASTLE and the DUKE’S CHAMBER are Bane 
immediately feoceding. the Diorama illustrating the LIFE of 
WELLINGTON, including the LYING IN STATE, FUNERAL 
PROCESSION, and INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S, with Vocal 
and Instrumental Music.—Afternoons, Three o'clock ; Evenings, 
Eight o’clock.—Admission, 12., Stalls, 28.6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
the spot, by J. S. Prout, Member of the New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, is EXHIBITED daily, at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes are 
Plymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good Hope —South Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggings 
— Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hil! 
Creek — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, 1s.; Central Seats, 2s.; Gallery,éd. At 3 and 8,— 
The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout, who resided many 
years in the Colonies, 





Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC every Evening, at 
Eight o’Clock, except Saturday.—Stalls, 38. (which can be secured 
at the Box-Office every day from Eleven to Four) ; Area, 28. ; Gal- 
lery,1s.—A Morning Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at 
Three o'clock, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. 


GREAT GLOBE.— Mr. WYLD’S large MODEL OF THE 
EARTH, also of the ARCTIC REGIONS, in Leicester Square, 
open from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. Lectures hourly upon every subject 
of Geographical Science. A Collection of Models and kes for 
reference.—Admission, 18. ; Schools, Half-price. 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LAST WEEK 
of the OPTICAL and MUSICAL ILLUSTRATION of SHAK. 
SPEARE’S ‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.’ introduci 
the ORIGINAL MUSIC, by Sir Henry Bishop, Morning an; 
Evening.—LECTURES: by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the Endless 
AMUSEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, adapted to » Juvenile Au- 
dience. — By Dr. Bachhoffner, on the MECHANICAL PRO- 
PERTIES ofa J ET of STEAM.—By Mr. Crispe, on ERICSSON’S 
CALORIC. ENGINE.—DISSOLVING VIEWS, including Dey 
and Night Views of WALMER CASTLE, WALMER CHURC 
&c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, and Children under ten years of 
age, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Roya.t.—J/vb. 17.—J. P. Gassiot, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—A paper was read ‘On the Muscles 
which open the Eustachian Tube,’ by J. Toynbee, 
Esq.—The author commenced by alluding to the 
opinion generally entertained by anatomists, viz. 
that the guttural orifice of the Eustachian Tube is 
always open, and that the air in the tympanum is 
constantly continuous with that in the cavity of 
the fauces. An examination of the guttural orifice 
of the Eustachian Tube in man and other animals 
kas led the author to conclude, that except during 
museular aetion this orifice is always closed, and 
that the tympanum forms a cavity distinct and 
isolated from the outer air. The muscles which 
open the Eustachian Tube in man are the tensor 
and levator palati, and it is by their action during 
the process of deglutition that the tubes are ordi- 
narily opened. That the act of swallowing is the 
means whereby the tubes are opened, is shown by 
experiments of which the author cited some. 
The author gives an account of the Eustachian 
Tube and its muscles in Mammalia, birds and 
reptiles. The conclusion at which he arrives re- 
specting the influence of the closed Eustachian 
Tube is, that the function of hearing is best car- 
ried on while the tympanum is a closed cavity, 
and that the analogy usually cited as existing be- 
tween the ordinary musical instrument the drum 
and the tympanum, to the effect that in each it is 
requisite for the air within to communicate with 
the outer air, is incorrect. On the contrary, the 
author shows that no displacement of the air is 
requisite for the propagation of sonorous undula- 
tions; and that were the Eustachian Tubes constantly 
open, these undulations would extend into the cavity 
of the fauces, there to be absorbed by the thick 
and soft mucous membrane, instead of being con- 
fined to the tympanic cavity, (the walls of which 
are so peculiarly well adapted to the production), 
in order that they shall be concentrated upon the 
labyrinth. In corroboration of the above views, 
the author states, that in cases of deafness depen- 
dent simply upon an aperture in the membrana 
tympani, whereby the sonorous undulations are 
permitted to escape into the external meatus, the 
power of hearing has been greatly improved by 
the use of an artificial membrana tympani made of 
very thin vulcanized india rubber or gutta percha, 
which is so applied as again to render the tympa- 
num a closed cavity. 


Asrattc.—Feb. 19.—Sir G. 'T. Staunton, Bart., 
in the chair.—The Rev. Dr. G. Muehleisen 
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Arnold, Col. Bagnold, and the Rev. Jonathan 
Cape, were elected Members.—G. B. Greenough, 
Esq., delivered a lecture ‘On the Physical and 
Geological Structure of India." The lecturer 
commenced by drawing attention to, and explaining 
the various maps which were hung round the 
room in illustration of the lecture,—more espe- 
cially one of large dimensions, compiled with 
much labour and research, to illustrate the geolog 
of India. His observations were confined on the 
resent occasion to one branch of his subject,— 
the hydrography of India. Having briefly noticed 
the thermal springs which are of such frequent 
occurrence, he proceeded to give a description of 
the river system of India; and entered into a de- 
tailed account of the source, length, depth, and 
culiarities of each of the great rivers,—showing 
the extent of country they drain, the manner in 
which they are used for irrigation, and their capa- 
bilities of navigation. The rivers of the North 
have many characteristics in common; in their 
mountain courses they are torrents, carrying down 
boulders, gravel, and sand. When they reach the 
plains, the coarser materials are deposited, and 
the rivers break into numerous channels, forming 
islands, ever varying in their dimensions. Further 
on, the channels re-unite, the current becomes 
less rapid, and the river's level sinks below that of 
the adjacent country. Nearer the sea, the in- 
creased volume of water and the diminished velo- 
city bring them more on a level with the sur- 
rounding country. Some, again, dividing into 
numerous streams, form a delta, within which 
there are extensive areas constantly liable to inun- 
dation. The larger rivers of the South are usually 
confined to high, steep banks, which become less 
abrupt in the open and level country; but their 
beds are frequently crossed by ledges of rocks, 
sand banks, and shallows, which render them un- 
navigable except during the rains. The rivers of 
the South are used by the natives to an immense 
extent fur purposes of irrigation, by means of 
canals and reservoirs. The irrigation works of the 
South, and of Scinde, are adapted to the lower 
parts of the rivers, where the water, flowing on a 
comparatively high level, is distributed by nu- 
merous canals, either at the time of the natural 
floods, or by means of embankments, which raise 
the level of the water. The irrigatién works of 
Northern India being designed for the upper 
courses of the rivers, their object is to convey the 
water over lands which are naturally above its 
level and beyond the reach of its fertilizing effects. 


InstivutE of British ArcHiTEcTs.—Feb. 21.— 
Mr. Mocatta, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Twining 
described a new drawing instrument, invented by 
him, and denominated the Artist’s Goniometer for 
measuring the angles of horizontal lines in a land- 
seape or building. This instrument consists of a 
vertical rod, supporting a horizontal graduated 
semicircular plate, above which a needle is moved 
in any direction, so as to be placed parallel with 
any line to be delineated. The angle indicated by 
the needle is then transferred to the drawing 
by means of another graduated semicircular plate, 
fixed over the upper edge of the drawing board,— 
the apparatus being placed at a distance from the 
drawing corresponding with the width of the 
latter. Above the plate or dial is placed another 
in a vertical position, which can be moved verti- 
cally round its axis, and serves to mark the eleva- 
tion or depression of any point above or below the 
horizon. Mr. Twining gave numerous illustrations 











of the breach of the laws of perspective by the 
great masters of Art, and showed the importance | 
of the measurement of angles, which his instru- 
ment was intended to facilitate. 


SratisticaL.—Feb. 21.—Lord Overstone, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Sir J. Emerson Tennent was | 
elected a Fellow.—‘On Statistics of Mental Dis- 
eases in Denmark,’ by Dr. J. R. Hiibertz, of Co- 
penhagen. The author divided mental diseases into 
two classes, idiots and lunatics, and included in the 
former those who were affected in early childhood, | 
although not born with an impaired intellect, and, 
therefore, strictly speaking, not idiots. The total 
number affected with mental derangement in Den- , 


| ment of capital. 


mark was 3,756, of these 1,865 were males and 
1,891 females. The number of idiots and lunatics 
respectively were 1,995 and 1,761. Of the idiots 
1,066 were males, and 929 were females; and of 
the lunatics 799 were males and 962 were females ; 
thus idiocy was more prevalent among females, and 
lunacy among males. Insanity was far more preva- 
lent among Calvinists, in proportion to their num- 
ber, than any other persuasion. As regards age, 
the culminating period for idiots was for males 
from 20 to 25, and for females from 15 to 20; and 
in the case of lunatics, for males from 35 to 40, and 
for females from 45 to 50. The author showed 


| (Mr. Neison) thought the same primciple ought 
to be adopted in levying the present tax. — 
Mr. Babbage thought the difficulty consisted in 
not beginning with first principles. Now the first 
of these was—why were taxes.paid at all? was it 
for the protection of property alone, or for the pro- 
tection of persons alone, or for both? Suppose two 
sums, realizing 1,000/. a year each, were in the 
3 per cents., and that nothing more was known 
of them, and both were equally protected by the 
institutions of the country; why should one of 
these sums have to pay more than the other ?— 


Mr. Farr replied—Every one knew that 1,000, 





that insanity was of shorter duration in towns than 
in the country, and that it attains its maximum of | 
intensity in places the most northerly and the most 
removed from the centres of civilization. The paper | 
concluded by an elaborate survey of the causes | 
which lead to insanity, in which was comprised the 
abuse of spirituous liquors, and the undue preva- | 
lence, in some parts, of the widowed state. 
Discussion on Dr. Farr’s paper ‘On the Income | 
Tax.’—Mr. Warburton said that the scheme of | 
taxation proposed by Dr. Farr was an entire and 
absolute novelty; that instead of contributing ac- 
cording to the amount of income in the year, 
persons would be called upon to pay for future 
years. The test of a tax was its utility, and he 
(Mr. Warburton) would apply that test to the 
proposed scheme. He assumed that the doctrine 
of capitalizing income, and the postulate that 
every man was to pay a tax in proportion to the 
time that had elapsed since its imposition, were 
equivalent, and that the one was the inevitable 
consequence of the other. He considered that the 
Government was an association for purposes of 
mutual defence; and he drew a parallel between it 
and the fen country in Holland, where if the people 
did not contribute to the means of protection, they 
would lose their property altogether. There no 
tax was levied upon the reversioner till he came 
into possession; nor would such an argument be 
listened to as, that the possessor should say to the 
reversioner ‘‘as my life shortens, a portion of my 
tax ought to be accredited to your possession of the 
estate.” His view was, that the present mode of 
taxation was the fittest, and the one by which the 
greatest justice was done to all individuals; and he 
contended for the principle that each man's income 
should pay in each year in proportion to its 
amount.—Dr. Guy admitted that professional men 
took the actuaries’ view of the subject, and that 
the men who looked at the matter from the point 
of abstract science were also of their opinion, A 
professional man could not contribute to a charity 
or to any public object to the same amount asa 
landed proprietor,—by what argument, therefore, 
could it be shown that their taxes should be 
equal ?—Mr. Newmarch considered that the State 
should pay some regard to the source from whence 
income was derived. The whole system of taxation 
in this country proceeded on the principle of dis- 
crimination. Political economists admitted that 
the most perfect system of taxation was the ad 
valorem duty on tea, levied in the days of the East 
India Company’s monopoly, and there were nume- 
rous other instances of discrimination ir our fiscal 
system,—why, therefore, he contended, should not 
this principle be applied in levying the income- 
tax ?— Mr. Jellicoe thought that the subject 
should be viewed as a matter of justice, and not of 
utility; and affirmed that Mr. Warburton’s state- 
ment was based upon fiction.—He (Mr. Jellicoe) | 
‘arr, that each individual | 





concurred with Dr. F 
should contribute for the year to the public expen- 
diture in a fixed proportion to the property he pos- 
sessed in the year.—Mr. Neison observed, that | 
Mr. Warburton had overlooked that a certain por- | 
tion of receipts was fairly applicable to the replace- 
The idea of capitalizing income 
was merely an arithmetical step in the operation 
of determining what each man ought to pay. 
Twenty-five years since, Mr. Babbage had sug- 
gested a formula for the solution of the chief 
difficulty of Dr. Farr’s scheme, in which he 
(Mr. Babbage) had shown the sum which a pro- 
fessional man ought to insure in order to leave 
his children the same amount of income that 
he had after paying the income-tax, and he 





a-year in houses was not so good as 1,000/. a-year 
in land. Why then should the two be taxed to 


| the same amount? He would assess not the amount 


of the rents, but the value of the rents.—The 
Chairman doubted not that the effect of these dis- 
cussions would be to eliminate the truth from the 
error in which it was involved. He thought that 


| the average value of the property should be taken 
| as the basis of the tax, and for this reason, that it 


remained unaltered in value. Government had to 
protect the property of the year and not its capital- 
ized value, otherwise permanent protection would 
be assumed. He held that a man should be taxed 
without reference to the source from whence his 
income was derived. Did a professional man get 
his bread or his house or his clothing cheaper be- 
cause his income depended upon his life? Why 
therefore should he pay ata different rate from 
other persons for the first of all necessities—the 
protection afforded him by Government. The first 
duty of the State was to leave undisturbed all 
the different relations of life, and to tax property 
wherever it was found. 

Horricuttura.. —Feb. 15,—Mr. J. A. Hender- 
son in the chair.—J. P. Pacheco, D. Henry, J. 
Wilson, and P. Carthew, Esqs., were elected 
Fellows.—Few plants were produced on this occa- 
sion, owing to the sudden severity of the weather, 
the thermometer on the night previous to the 
meeting indicating no less than 14° of frost.—A 
gas heating contrivance, the invention of Mr, 
Cuthill, of Camberwell, was exhibited. It con- 
sists of a hemispherical cast-iron chamber, to the 
top of which is attached a pipe, which, after bein 
led along the house to be warmed, is returned, a 
discharges itself outside. The chamber is intended 
to be built in the end wall with as much of the 
dome inside as possible, leaving an opening out- 
side (to which a door is affixed) for introducing the 
gas burner which is to heat the apparatus. It was 
stated that if it is possible (which Mr. Cuthill is 
confident it is) to render the joints sufficiently 
tight to prevent leakage, this invention might be 
found useful, near places having gas laid on, in 
heating window gardens and small houses, which 
it is very difficult otherwise to warm without over- 
heating. Mr. Cuthill stated, that a contrivance of 
this description in a greenhouse 12 feet by 8 feet 
has been found to work satisfactorily with a 
gentleman in the Old Kent Road, and that a heat 
of 45° could be maintained with ease when there 
were 12° of frost outside.—It was announced that, 
in consequence of the severe frost which has set in, 
the trial of Mr. M‘Glashan’s tree-lifter in the 
Society's Garden would be postponed till Saturday 
the 5th of March. 


Zoo.ocicaL.—Feb. 22.—Dr. Gray, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. H. F. Walter exhibited a series of 
the eggs of vultures, from his own cabinet, for the 
purpose of comparison. The immediate object he 
had in view was to introduce to the notice of the 
meeting an egg Of Otogyps auricularis, which he 
believes to be the only specimen as yet existing in 
this country, and, in fact, he is only acquainted 
with two others in the collections of the Continent. 
The Society possess living examples of every 
genus of vultures, with the single exception of 


| Neophron, the Egyptian Vulture, which will be 


added to the menagerie without difficulty during 
the ensuing summer. Mr. Walter also exhibited 
the eggs of several other rare species of birds, which 
are at present living in the Society’s menagerie ; 
including the Great Snow Partridge of Persia, 
the Kep-ke-dereh, presented to the Society by Mr. 
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Stevens, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Tabreez. ) 


A beautiful drawing, by Mr. Wolf, of this fine 
bird was on the table. The most remarkable egg 
was that of the Tui-Bird (Prosthemadera Nove 
Zealundic), which was described for the first time, 
and is unique in Mr. Walter’s collection. The 
Tui-Bird, now in the Society’s possession has 
lived in the menagerie for upwards of four years. 
—Mr. Gould exhibited a nearly complete collec- 
tion of the family of Ramphastide, or Toucans, 
including fifteen species not yet figured in his 
monograph. After pointing out the characters 
which distinguish the generic groups into which 
he separates them, he took occasion to describe a 
singular addition to those previously known, con- 
spicuously marked by a patch of bright blue on 
the throat, it belongs to the genus Aulacorham- 
phus, and received the name of A. ceruleogularis. 
It was collected in Veragua by Mr. Seemann, dur- 
ing the voyage of Her Majesty's surveying ship 
Herald. The Society’s menagerie contains three 
fine species of toucans—Rhamphastos toco, cry- 
throrhynchus and ariel. These very interesting 
birds are in perfect health, and even during the 
present severe weather take exercise every day in 
the open air, in the great aviary. 


MicroscopicaL.—Feb. 16.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing.—G. Jackson, Esq. in the chair.—The mem- 
bers met at two o’clock to receive the Report of 
the Council and Auditors. The condition of the 
Society was stated to be satisfactory ;—an increase 
of twenty Members had taken place during the past 
year, and the finances were in a flourishing con- 
dition. The President delivered an oration.—The 
following elections took place :—President, G. Jack- 
son, Esq.; Treasurer, N. B. Ward, Esq.; Secretary, 
Prof. J. Quekett; Assistunt Secretary, Mr. J. 
Williams ; Councillors, W. Gillett, Esq., Dr. J. 
Lee, R. Warington, Esq., F. H. Wenham, Esq. 


PuiLoLocicaL.—Feb. 11.—T. Watts, Esq. in 
the chair.—‘ Some Suggestions in Logical Phrase- 
ology,’ by Prof. De Morgan,-—read by Prof. Key. 
—There is no clear phraseology by which to ex- 
press relations of disagreement. For the compa- 
rison of extents, it was proposed in the writer's 
work on Logic to use the word identical for terms 
which are co-extensive ; the words subidenticol and 
superidentical for the contained and containing 
terms respectively; the words subcontrary and 
supercontrary for those terms which are contained 
in and contain the contrary ;—the contrary of X 
being all that is not X. He now suggests the 
following extended table of predicables, to express 
every way in which we can predicate or deny 
one notion of another Let that which can be said 
of all, be an ATTRIBUTE; of some and some only, aa 
ACCIDENT; of none, an EXCLUDENT. But the 
accident is also non-accident ; the former in relation 
to the some of which it can be said, the latter in 
relation to the some of which it cannot. Let each 
of these be divided into universal, generic, and spe- 
cific.—(1). Let any predicable be “‘wniversal,” when 
it applies in the same manner both to the subject 
of predication and to its contrary :—thus, taking as 
the universe, animal, (and therefore each species 
of animal having all other animals in its contrary), 
the term organized is a universal attribute of man; 
the term dark-coloured is a universal accident (that 
is, both accident of man, and of the contrary); the 
term mineral is a universal excludent. (2). Let 
any predicable be ‘‘ generic,” when,—not being 
universal,—by enlarging the subject of predication 
from a species into some higher genus, the addi- 
tional extent contains matter to which the pre- 
dicable is applicable, or which contributes towards 
the name :—thus, the term warm-blooded, as applied 
to all men, is a generic attribute; the term un- 
clothed [by art] is a generic accident; and the term 

uadruped is a generic excludent. (3). Let any pre- 
dicable be ‘‘specific,” when by enlarging the subject 
of predication from a species into any higher genus, 
the additional extent can never contain matter to 
which the predicable is applicable, or which con- 
tributes towards the name:— thus, the term 
rational is a specific attribute of man; the term 
lawyer is a specific accident; the term dumb—in 
the sense of not capable of speaking and under- 








standing language—is a specific excludent. Fur- 
ther, every specific accident is a generic non-acci- 
dent; every generic non-accident is a specific 
non-accident ; and every universal accident is also 
a universal non-accident. These cases include all 
the forms in which one term can be predicated 
of another without ambiguity in the meaning of 
the word some, so that some means NOT NONE and 
Not ALL. In the sense in which it is used in com- 
mon propositions, some means only not none, and iv 
passing to this common proposition we see that each 
mode of predication affirms, not one of the preced- 
ing, but one or other of two. There are eight 
modes of connexion for which eight distinct terms 
are absolutely requisite. The four universals are 
as follows :— 

Every X is Y, Xisaspecies of Y: 

Every YisX, Xisa Genus of Y: 

No Xis Y, X isan exrerna of Y, (and Y of X): 
Everything is either 
X or Y, or both, X is a comrtement of Y, (and Y of X). 
For the names of the particular propositions, which 
deny the preceding universals, are proposed the 
following :—‘‘ not a species,” is partly (at least) 
external, and may be called EXIENT; “‘not a 
genus,” that is, not entirely filling up, may be called 
SUBTOTAL ; ‘‘ not external,” and therefore partly 
(at least) internal, may be called PARTIENT; ‘‘ not 
a complement,” and therefore not filling up the 
whole contrary, may be called a SUBREMAINDER 
or SUBREMNANT. Thus we have as follows :— 
Some Xs are not Ys, X isan exient of Y: 

Some Ys are not Xs, X is a subtotal of Y: 
Some Xs are Ys, X is a partient of Y, (and Y of X): 
Some things are neither 

Xs nor Ys, X is a subrimainder of Y, (and Y of X). 
The compositions of these relations which express 
the modes of inference in syllogisms, will become 
clear as soon as the words are well understood. 
That which is the easiest of all, owing to the word 
species being well understood, namely, ‘‘ species of 
species is species,” is not really clearer than the 
following will soon become :—‘‘ exient of comple- 
ment is partient,” ‘‘ species of subtotal is subtotal,” 
&e. 

Institution oF Civit EnGInEERS.— Feb. 22.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
evening was entirely devoted to the renewed dis- 
cussion of Mr. B. Cheverton’s paper ‘On the use 
of Heated Air as a Motive Power.’ 


Roya. Instirutton.—Feb. 4.—W. R. Grove, 





Esq., V.P., in the chair—‘ On the Results of recent 


Calculations on the Eclipse of Thales and Eclipses 
connected with it,’ by G. B. Airy, Esq. Astrono- 
mer Royal.—The readers of the Athenwum are 
familiar with this subject. The Lecturer stated, 
that the conclusion as to the general fitness of the 
eclipse of B.c. 585 for representing the circum- 
stances of the eclipse of Thales, by inference from 
modern elements of calculation, was first published 
by Mr. Hind in the Atheneum; and he said, that 
he had examined in greater or less detail every 
eclipse from B.c. 630 to B.c. 580, and that no other 
eclipse could pass over Asia Minor,—and gave it 
as his opinion that the date s.c. 585 was now esta- 
blished for the eclipse of Thales beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt. 

Socrety oF Arts.—Jan. 19.—Henry T. Hope, 
Exq., V.P., in the chair.—The following were 
elected Members: 8S. Boosey, T. M. Goodeve, 
G. Y. Hunter, G. M. Scamell, and F. Walters, 
Esqs.—‘On the Stereoscope and its Photographic 
Applications,’ by A. Claudet, Esq.—Mr. Claudet, 
after having given a brief history of the discovery 
by Prof. Wheatstone of the principles of binocular 
vision, and described his instrument called the 
Stereoscope, by which he has illustrated various 
curious phenomena of vision,-— stated, that Sir 
David Brewster, in a paper read before the British 
Association in 1849, on various phenomena of bino- 
cular vision, brought forward a Stereoscope based on 
the principle of the refracting Stereoscope of Prof. 
Wheatstone, particularly adapted to the inspection 
of daguerreotype pictures, and formed of two semi- 
lenses, which Sir David Brewster called the Len- 
ticular Stereoscope. Some time after, Sir David, 
being in Paris, had occasion to give the description 
of this instrument to M. Duboscq Soleil, an op- 


| 
| 





tician of that city; who, struck with the advan. 
tages of applying the Stereoscope to photographic 
pictures, constructed a number of these instru- 
ments for that purpose. In the beginning of 1851, 
some were exhibited at one of the soirées of Lord 
Rosse, with daguerreotype pictures, and the effect 
produced a considerable interest. From that 
moment the attention of English photographers 
was awakened, and Mr. Claudet immediately began 
to execute daguerreotype pictures and portraits for 
the Stereoscope.—Mr. Claudet then proceeded to 
explain how flat pictures could give the illusion of 
real models, with all the effect of relief and 
distance. 

Jan. 26.—C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—The following were elected Members : Capt. 
J. Miller Adye, R.A., Capt. J. Mortimer Adye, 
R.A., J. Allan, J. Ball, H. Barrand, F. Barron, Dr, 
W. Batchelor, H. Belcher, W. Bennison, A. R, 
Briggs, J. Clutton, J. D. Cooper, J. W. Couchman, 
P. Cruickshanks, T. H. Davies, J. Gray, E. Hum- 
phreys, E. W. Martin, J. Maudslay, T. Moring, 
C. A. Preller, Capt. H. Reynolds, H. D. Seymour, 
J. Sheehan, J. Soward, E. C. Tufnell, R. Walker, 


| Capt. Ward, and G. Weddell.—‘On the Chief 


Points of Excellence in the different Processes of 
Photography, as illustrated by the present Exhi- 
bition,’ by J. Glaisher, Esq.—Mr. Glaisher had 
been called on officially to write the Jurors’ 
Report on the photographic pictures exhibited at 
the Great Exhibition; it was, therefore, desirable 
that he should critically examine the collection 
exhibited in the rooms of the Society and report 
on the progress and present state of the art. This 
was done with great care, and so elaborately that 
even an abstract is beyond our power. It would 
indeed be of little comparative value without the 
pictures to refer to, in illustration and proof. 
Mr. Glaisher came to these general conclusions.— 
‘‘Whether Photography will ever exist as an inde- 
pendent art, without assistance borrowed from the 
artist, is a matter of pure speculation. At the 
present time there is much to be done before this 
most graphic process can approach within even 
near limits to the beautiful semblance of nature 
we find preserved in the works of our best artists. 
It is necessary that the photographer should 
receive a better artistic education; that he should 
be better acquainted with those laws belonging to 
science by which the canvas is made to assume 
the semblance of some of Nature’s most agreeable 
effects: it is necessary that he should know how to 
choose his point of view; to decide upon the proper 
balance of light and shade; to have a correct ap- 
preciation of the strength of outline and develope- 


| ment of parts belonging to the distances of his 


picture; that he shall not resort to violent contrasts 
for effect, and that he shall choose that tone most 
in accordance with his subject. The true know- 
ledge of these, among other things, must belong to 
the photographer who would.step beyond the level 
of ordinary practice. To the artistic spirit infused 
into the Photographic Society, so newly organized, 
we must look for his better guidance in reference 
to those points of study; but with all its imperfec- 
tions, Photography may be considered as suffi- 
ciently under control to be rendered a subsidiary 
and highly useful art.” 

Feb, 2.—Major-General Sir Charles Pasley, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following were elected 
Members: A. D. Baynes, I. Beardish, J. Drew, 
M. Fothergill, G. L. Fuller, J. W. Harker, Sir T. 
Phillips, R. Phillips, C. W. Quin, G. A. Towers, 
H. S. Turrell, F. Webster, W. M. Westall.—‘ On 
Chromatic Photo-printing. being a mode of Printing 
textile fabrics by the chemical action of Light,’ by 
Mr. R. Smith.—The author proposes to employ 
the chemical agency of light in dyeing or staining 
textile fabrics; the cloth, whether of wool, silk, 
flax, or cotton, being first steeped in a suitable 
solution, then dried in the dark, and cohequently 
exposed to the action of light, those parts whic 
are to form the pattern being protected by pieces 
of darkened paper, or some other suitable ma- 
terial, attached to a plate of glass. When the 
desired effect is produced, the time for which varies 
from two to twenty minutes, according to the 
nature of the process, the fabric has to be re- 
moved, in order to undergo a fixing operation, 
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whilst a fresh portion of it is exposed to light. 
This may easily be effected by the use of very 
simple mechanical arrangements, so that a number 
of photographic printing engines may be placed 
side by side, and superintended by one person. 
From the trials which Mr. Smith has made he 
believes that even the diffused light of a cloudy 
day will have power enough for the operation, 
though of course a longer time will be required 
for its perfection than on a bright and sunny day. 
In order te obtain a pale blue or white pattern 
upon a blue ground, Mr. Smith uses solutions of 
citrate or ‘artrate of iron, and ferrocyanide of 

tassium ; steeping the cloth subsequently in a 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid. Browns and 
buffs are obtained by using a solution of bichro- 
mate of potash; the excess of salt in the parts not 
acted on by light being afterwards either washed 
out, leaving those portions white, or decomposed 
by a salt of lead which forms a yellow chromate of 
lead. By combining these two processes with the 
use of madder, log-wood, and other dye stuffs, a 
great variety of tints may be obtained. 

‘On Fire-arms,’ by Mr, Wilkinson.—In order 
to form some conception of the improvements 
lately proposed, and wholly or partially adopted, 
Mr. Wilkinson briefly alluded to the earliest fire- 
arms, which are still in use in India and various 
parts of the world. Commencing with the different 
modes of ignition, Mr. Wilkinson then proceeded 
to give a rapid sketch of the progressive steps by 
which fire-arms have arrived at their present state 
of comparative perfection. He described and ex- 
hibited, first, the matchlock, invented about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; previous to 
which hand-guns were fired by a lighted match 
applied to the touch-hole in the same manner as to 
cannon. Second, the pyrites wheel-lock, intro- 
duced into this country about the time of Henry 
the Eighth, and continued to Charles the Second ; 
in which ignition was obtained by the rapid revo- 
lution of a steel wheel against a pair of iron py- 
rites. Third, the flint lock, introduced about 1692, 
and generally used up to the close of the last war. 
Fourth, the percussion lock, invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Forsyth, and patented by him, April 1ith, 
1807, was generally introduced into our army in 
1840. He then proceeded to explain the nature 
of the rifle, and the theory of projectiles, which 
was illustrated by diagrams. Mr. Wilkinson stated, 
that it has been calculated by French writers that 
with the old flint musket and spherical bullet 
during the last war, the maximum effect was only 
one in 3,000, either to kill or wound ; and one in 
10,000 was the minimum. So that, in some engage- 
ments 10,000 ball cartridges were expended to kill 
or wound one man; and a writer in the Times 
stated, a short time since, that 60,000 cartridges 
had been fired at the Cape, and only twenty-five 
Kaffirs killed. He observed, however, that this 
would not be the case in any future warfare ; it 
will be much more destructive for the time, but of 
shorter duration. The percussion musket effected 
very little improvement in the accuracy or range 
of the bullet, but it produced much greater cer- 
tainty of fire. It is wholly to the introduction of 
rifles and elongated projectiles that the recent im- 
provements are due. We were told by Robins a 
century ago that this would be the case, but it 
generally requires a hundred years to convince any 
government. — Mr. Wilkinson then gave a brief 
history of the changes in the form of the bullet 
introduced more than twenty years ago by M. 
Delvigne, though suggested nearly a century since 
by Robins, who pointed out that the spherical form 
was not that best suited for projectiles. Lately 
the cylindrical-shaped bullet has attracted great 
attention from the ingenious modification of it 
Invented by Capt. Minie, who added a small iron 
capsule to the lower end of the bullet. Lastly, 
Mr. Wilkinson described his own improved bullet, 
the form of which is cylindro-ogivale, having two 
deep grooves round the base ; and the novelty of 
which consists in the bullet being expanded in the 
act of discharging the rifle, although the bullet is 
perfectly solid.—At the close of his paper, the 
author explained the electro-magnetic chronoscope, 
4 mode of measuring the flight of projectiles, in- 
vented by Prof. Wheatstone. The principle on 





which this was effected consisted in the interrup- 
tion of an electric current, by the breaking of a fine 
wire, when the gun was fired, the circuit being 
again completed by another arrangement when the 
target was struck ; whilst a clock, with suitable 
stop-hands, was employed to indicate the interval 
of time between the discharge and the blow on the 
target.—Mr. Varley, jun. inquired if Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s bullets were intended to be fired with any 
covering. He had found the Minie bullet more 
effectual with a covering than without.—Mr. Wil- 
kinson said, he preferred to use nothing but the 
naked powder and ball; the latter being rubbed 
with Russia tallow, or other grease, to fill the 
grooves. The pressure on the grooves squeezed 
out the grease, which lubricated the whole extent 
of the bore, and diminished friction ; so that 100 
rounds could be fired as easily as one. In reply to 
an objection to the use of grease in hot countries, 
Mr. W. stated that, with the thermometer at 130°, 
100 rounds had been fired in thirty-six minutes ; 
the barrel and other iron work being so hot that it 
could not be handled. The grease in that case was 
still used, but with the addition of about one- 
eighth of bees’-wax, which overcame the difficulty. 

‘On Winiwarter and Gersheim’s patent “ Gun- 
primers,” and Composition for Fire-arms,’ by Mr. 
Winiwarter, of Vienna.—The various applications 
included in Gersheim’s patent all more or less 
depend on the nature and properties of their new 
composition powders; which, at the same time that 
they may be employed to replace gunpowder as a 
propelling power, may also be used instead of ful- 
minating powder as a means of inflaming or 
firing. These patent explosive compositions con- 
sist of mixtures of various well-known explosive 
substances; namely, chlorate of potash, fulminat- 
ing mercury, fulminating zinc, amorphous phos- 
phorus, and binoxide of lead. But to each of these 
different mixtures a solution of gun-cotton or col- 
lodion is added as a cement ;—and the application 
of this substance is the chief peculiarity of the 
invention, 

Feb. 16.—W. Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. J. Sparkes Hall read a paper ‘On the History 
and Manufacture of Boots and Shoes,’ in which he 
gave an elaborate account of that article of cos- 
tume from the earliest period to the present time ; 
illustrating his remarks by reference to a large 
collection of specimens and diagrams,—many of 
the latter being taken from Egyptian and other 
remains at the British Museum. Mr. Hall gave 
an interesting extract from an Essay on Shoes and 
Slippers written by Prof. Camper, of Leyden, about 
100 years back. He then came to the practical 
part of the question,—the boots and shoes of the 
present day, and how they were produced. 

Feb. 23.—Sir C. Pasley, K.C.B., V.P., in the 
chair.— The following were elected Members :— 
J.C. Buckmaster, P. Carthew, F. Clemow, D. S. 
Dykes, G. Fasson, J. Jones, Rev. A. Rigg, J. 
Wilson.—A paper ‘On Uniform Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Moneys,’ by Prof. Jack, of King’s 
College, New Brunswick, was read.—After a 
sketch of the history of the weights and measures 
used in different countries generally, but more 
especially in England, the author pointed out the 
arbitrary and uncertain nature of the original 
standards; and gave a history of the attempts 
to fix standards of weights and measures from 1742 
down to the destruction of the standards themselves 
by the burning of the Houses of Parliament in 1834. 
He then adverted to the proposed methods of re- 
storation; and described the steps taken in France 
and England to obtain fixed and unchangeable 
standards,—and to a consideration of what are the 
chief desiderata in a good system of weights and 
measures. ‘It is highly desirable,” he observed, 
‘‘that simple, rapid, and uniform methods of cal- 
culation be obtained; and that their results be 
capable of being exhibited with clearness and pre- 
cision. For these purposes it is admitted, on all 
hands, that the decimal scale is preferable to every 
other, inasmuch as it would reduce all our nume- 
rical computations to the operations comprehended 
in the first four common rules of arithmetic; under 
such a system of weights and measures, therefore, 
a child would be able to learn everythin gnecessary 
for entering upon the ordinary concerns of the 





world in one month, as well as, if not better than, 
he could in twelve under the complicated and 
puzzling system we are burdened with at present. 
In the second place, the primary units of an exist- 
ing metrical system, more especially those used in 
the ordinary transactions of trade and commerce, 
ought on no account to be altered: and even in 
the multiples and subdivisions of these units no 
changes ought to be attempted but such as, when 
assisted by a general sense of their manifest advan- 
tages, the authority of the Government could 
enforce the adoption of.” Taking these as prin- 
ciples, Prof. Jack entered into an elaborate review 
of the whole subject,—pointing out numberless in- 
conveniences resulting from the existing no-system, 
and suggesting remedies. It is not necessary for 
us to follow him, as the subject has been often dis- 
cussed in our pages. 


Syrro-Ecyrrian.—Feb. 8.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—After some remarks by the Chairman on 
the loss which the Society had experienced in the 
death of that distinguished Orientalist the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Lee, a paper was read ‘On the 
Zend Avesta,’ by Dr. W. Camps. This paper was 
divided into three principal heads:—Firstly, re- 
garding the person who is the reputed author of 
the Zend books; secondly, respecting the language 
in which these remarkable books were written ; 
and thirdly, as to the Zend books themselves under 
the name of Zend Avesta. According to the 
Dabistan, Zerdusht or Zoroaster was born in a 
town in the province of Jibal, or Irak Ajamthe 
country of the ancient Parthians, and appeared as 
a religious reformer in the reign of Gushtap the 
Fifth, monarch of the Kyanian dynasty of the 
kingdom of Persia, and who by most historians, 
both ancient and modern, is identified with Darius 
Hystaspes. Chronologically, this account of him 
mikes him to have been almost contemporary with 
the minor prophets of the Old Testament, Haggai 
and Zechariah, and a few years after the Hebrew 
prophets Ezekiel and Daniel, and the Greek philo- 
sopher and legislator Solon, the poets Mimnermus, 
Anacharsis and Alsop, Anacreon and Simonides, 
and the Chinese philosopher Confucius, and to 
have lived shortly before Pythagoras, Heraclitus, 
and AEschylus. It was not doubted by the elegant 
translator of the Zend Avesta, M. Anquetil du 
Perron, that the Zend was the old language of 
Media, and that the books preserved in that very 
ancient language were the genuine works of Zer- 
dusht or Zoroaster, and written in the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ; although some have 
thought that the Zend language was a dialect of 
the Sanscrit, introduced into Persia for religious 
purposes, and never spoken in any part of Persia, 
The learned Professor Rask, however, readily ad- 
mits the conclusions arrived at by M. Anquetil du 
Perron, and is decidedly in favour of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Zend. The language 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of Persepolis so far as 
yet discovered and deciphered by Prof. Grotefend, 
institutes in his judgment a powerful argument in 
support of the opinion that the Zend was the real 
language of ancient Media. Dr. Camps stated 
that in the present attempt to give any account of 
this remarkable and interesting collection of litur- 
gical services, he was chiefly indebted to the trans- 
lation of it by the Oriental scholar already men- 
tioned, Anquetil du Perron. He, however, gave 
an account of the religion and philosophy contained 
in these singular literary productions; referring 
also incidentally to the writings of many <istin- 
guished Oriental scholars, acknowledging their 
valuable labours and researches in their re- 
spective departments of literary inquiry. Dr. 
Camps concluded by asserting his conviction that 
Zerdusht or Zoroaster had earned for himself a 
fair and just title to the name and character of a 
reformer and a philosopher.—Mr. Ainsworth read 
a communication ‘On the Discoveries in Ancient 
Art’ recorded in Mr. W. B. Barker’s work, ‘The 
Lares and Penates of Silicia.’"—‘ On some Assyrian 
and Babylonian Cylinders,’ by Dr. Grotefend, trans- 
lated by Mr. T. Lascelles Wraxall, and communi- 
cated by Dr. Lee. On these cylinders a god seizes 
with either arm a beast resembling a wild goat, 
which rising on its hind legs bends its head back ; 
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but on the Assyrian cylinders, in which everything 
as far as possible is formed of stars, the god as the 
ostrich-subduer, with curly hair and a long robe, is 
represented as advancing with four wings,— while 
the Babylonian beast-subduer with a flat hat and a 
short jacket, extends his legs, which are united by 
aband. Both beast-tamers appear to have a plant 
as the symbol of purity. But while in the Baby- 
lonian cylinders another beast is associated with the 
gods, the Assyrians contain the peculiar sign of 
fruitfulness by a fish, and the sign of conception, 
together with the symbolof heavenabbreviated. Dr. 
Grotefend is of opinion that the subjects referred to 
in these interesting Oriental relics are all, or nearly 
all, ofa religious signification, and represent a battle 
of good spirits or beings against sin. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Institute of Actuaries, 7.—“An Exposé of the Fallacy 
* That it is just to tax Temporary Annuities at the same 
rate as Perpetual Annuities,’” by P. Hardy. 

— Geographical, *4.—*The Mines of Copiapo,’ by Col. J. A. 
tere Chare¢ d’Affaires in Bolivia ; communicated by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert through Sir R. I. Murchison.— 
* Keport of a Canoe Expedition along the East Coast of 
Vancouver's Island,’ by Governor J. Douglas ; communi- 
cated by the Colonial Office, 

— London Institution.—*On Industry and Science,’ by Dr. 


Moy, 


ayfair. 
— Royal Institution, 4—* On Organic Chemistry, by Dr. A. 
- Hc fm von. 

Horticultural, 3. 7 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 — ‘On the increased 
Strength of Cast-Iron, produced by the use of Improved 
Coke,’by Mr. W. Fairbairn, : a z 

— Royal Institution, 3 —*On Animal Physiology, by T. 


Esq. 
Wo. " 


TvEs. 


. Jones, 
Society of Arts, 8 ; ; 
— Royal Institution, 4.— On Organic Chemistry,” by Dr. A. 
. Hofmann. 
Tuvns. Society of Antiquaries, 8 
Zoological, 3. 


oyal, 84. 
— Royal Institution, 3—'On the General Principles of Geo- 
logy,’ by J. Phillips, Esq. 
Fei, Archeological Institute, 4. 
= Botanicil, 8 : . 
- a oy Institution, 84.—* On the Constructive Principles of 
the Principal Styles of Architecture,’ by E. A. Freeman, 
sq. 
Sar. Asiatic, 2. 7 
— Royal Institution, 3.—‘On the Philosophy of Chemistry, 
by Prof. A. W. Williamson. 





FINE ARTS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Numismatic and Terra Cotta Novelties. 
Naples. 

PROBABLY not a day passes without bringing to 
light in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies some 
remarkable object of antiquity. So rich, indeed, 
in the treasures of past ages is this classie soil, 
that the most ordinary occupations in the land, 
even those of seed-time, scarcely ever fail to re- 
ward the labourer with a bronze, a terra cotta or 
a medal. Private collections are thus enriched ; 
but the public generally know little of them,—and 
for all the purposes of Science they might as well 
have been buried for cighteen more centuries. 
I have, however, made myself acquainted from 
time to time with those private collections ;—and 
I propose in the present letter to send you some 
notice of that of the well-known Neapolitan 
archeologist, Signor Riccio. He has himself re- 
cently published two pamphlets on the Greek 
medals of Naples, and a quarto volume on the 
coins of Roman or Consular Families,—and has 
promised another work, under the title of ‘ Reper- 
torio di Nummi della Citt’ antiche del Regno di 
Napoli al di qua del Faro.’—With this brief notice, 
to show that Signor Riccio has some pretensions 
to be regarded as a scientific collector, I proceed 
to point out some only of the objects of interest in 
his museum :—confining myself to the novelties. 

First and foremost merit attention two classic 
coins of Naples,—one of which is entirely new and 
hitherto, therefore, unpublished,—the other, though 
notin all respects so new, varies from those already 
known. The first is,—obverse, a Neapolitan Greek 
coin bearing the head of a youth with a horn pro- 
jecting from the forehead ;* the flowing locks, which 
fall down upon the shoulders, are retained by a dia- 
dem, and a legend, very beautiful and clear, sur- 
rounds it, SETEIOOL. On the reverse side is a 
goddess, or the Siren Parthenope, winged, seated 
on an amphora reversed and bearing the legend 
NEONMOAITE, The other coin differs from the’ 
first, inasmuch as on the reverse it has a winged 
figure of Parthenope seated on a reversed vase ; 

* Is probably the Sebethus (a rivulet near Naples) per- 
sonified, or Achelous. 





the head full-faced; in the left hand she bears 
a branch apparently of laurel, and in the right 
a baton or a sceptre. For further notice of 
these new and interesting coins I must refer the 
reader to the pamphlet of Riccio. Another re- 
markable coin in the collection is one of bronze, 
which has the half-figure of an ox with a human 
face—Bacchus-Hebon, the divinity of Campania, 
or some river-god? The mouth is open and ejects 
a stream of water. It swims on the waves of the 
sea, having a lyre behind,—which decides its cha- 
racter, and shews that it represents Sebetus or 
Achelous. Of this medal we shall have a descrip- 
tion from the pen of Signor Minervini in his 
‘Bulletino Archeologico Napolitano.’ The only 
other coin belonging to this collection which I 
shall notice is, an zs of the ancient Luceria.* It 
bears the head of Apollo on one side looking to 
the right, wearing a diadem, and having the follow- 
ing legend, L. PVLIO.L. F.C. MODIO.CN.F. 
On the reverse is a horse running to the right with 
a star above, having eight rays. This beautiful 
coin weighs eleven ounces, and is in the highest 
state of preservation. 

Leaving the medals, I shall briefly allude to the 
classical, and I may add unique, terra cottas which 
Signor Riccio has collected from different parts of 
the kingdom, at great expense of time and money. 
I begin with a vase having the figure of a god- 
dess or a divinity. It has the vigour of the 
Oriental style. The design of the face and dra- 
pery is perfect, and with nervous arms the God- 
dess subdues and .guides two ferocious lions. 
There is a figure of a god in alto-rilievo which 
strangles the two lions, This figure has the 
Phrygian cap on its head. Still more beautiful 
is a red vase, of the colour of coral, with magnifi- 
cent Greek bassi-rilievi. It is of terra cotta; and 
the figures are very perfect, representing the 
hours and the seasons. Each bears a nuptial gift 
of fruits of the peculiar season, and the matrimony 
of Thetis and Peleus. Similar figures are to be 
found on the sarcophagus of the Villa Albani, pub- 
lished by Winkelmann and others. Vases of this 
character belonging to private life, not funereal, 
are very rare in Italy,—and perhaps no museum 
possesses any of equal beauty and variety with this. 
The ‘Bulletino Archeologico,’ &c. has already 
published a description of a large picture in terra 
cotta belonging to the same collection, It is very 
perfect, of Etruscan style,—and represents Perseus 
cutting off the head of Medusa and presenting it 
to Pallas. The goddess, who is armed, raises her 
polished shield to prevent the hero, who gazes on 
the Gorgon, from being turned into stone. Besides 
the objects of which I have spoken, the collection 
of Riccio possesses two large lamps hitherto never 
seen,—one of which is of the natural colour, and re- 
presents Jove with his eagle and Bacchus with his 
tiger. Riccio possesses also hundreds of lucerne, 
with beautiful and classical figures, and statues 
and groups most highly finished—candelabra, and 
a number of smaller objects which would be suffi- 
cient to enrich many even considerable collections. 
The article which I now send you is a mere cata- 
logue of a very few objects. They are, however, 
some of them, highly interesting for their novelty; 
but were this not the case, it will be a service to 
Science to have disinterred a collection which I 
believe is little known beyond Naples. 

It will not be out of place here to introduce 
some notice of additions which have recently been 
made to the Museo Borbonico, In the first place, 
I may mention a large mosaic circular tablet, pro- 
bably not less than thirty feet in diameter. It 
was found at Pompeii some time since, but has 
hitherto been withheld from the public in one of 
the royal palaces :—now it occupies a place in the 
chamber of the Toro Farnese. The subject is, the 
Triumph of Bacchus, wrought in colours :—the 
execution is of the finest character, displaying 
considerable skill in the contrast of colours. It 
is needless to say, that this piece is attracting much 
attention.—Two other smaller mosaics also from 
Pompeii have been lately added to the national 
collection. In passing through the chamber on 


# Probably unique, at all events of the highest rarity; 
unknown to Marchi and Tessieri: v. “ L'es grave,” at 
page 115, 














the grand floor, I observed eleven of the casts 
which have already been completed for the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. They appear to be admir. 
ably executed ; but it is unnecessary to make any 
observation on them here,—as in consequence of 
their speedy shipment, the British public will have 
an early opportunity of forming their own judg. 
ment. 

Visitors to Naples will be glad to hear that a 
great practical inconvenience has just been re- 
moved :—I allude to a new Catalogue for the 
Museo Borbonico having been published. It was 
drawn up by the director, Commendatore Aloe, 
The numbers of the objects are now permanently 
fixed, and such explanatory matter has been 
added as is necessary for the uninitiated. 








Fixe-Art Gossrp.—We have received from 
Mr. Petrie the following letter on the subject of a 
paragraph which appeared in our columns last 
week [p. 233] relative to supposed portraits of 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, now to be seen at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall East.— 


Having seen, in the ‘* Fine- Art Gossip ” of your publication 
of the 19th inst. a paragraph which states that I have ** just 
made” what I am “pleased to think a very important disco- 
very,—that of two half-length portraits of Shakspeare and 
Ben Jonson,”—I trust you will allow me this opportunity of 
observing, for the information of the public—to whom you 
have done me the honour of giving me an unsought-for in- 
troduction,—that however much gratified I must feel by the 
flattering terms in which you speak of me as connected with 
my antiquarian pursuits, 1 cannot consent to accept the 
reputation of having made a discovery which is wholly un- 
deserved on my part. The ‘‘ discovery” in question, so far 
from having been “ just made” by me, was, if I can trust to 
my memory, publicly announced about twenty-three years 
ago in a catalogue of pictures then to be sold by auction at 
the house of the late Mr. M‘Geoghegan O'Neill. The fact 
is, I never saw the pictures until they were exhibited 
on that occasion, and then but for a few minutes, one 
day during the sale, while they were hung high up on 
the wall of a lofty room, at a distance from me of not less 
than twenty feet; and further, it happens, that from that 
day to the present moment I never saw them again. I must 
say, however, that although I have never been in a position 
that would enable me to express any such opinion on these 
pictures as, coming from an ariist, might be deemed of 
va'ue,—I have a clear recollection that I then considered 
them to be objects of no little interest ; and immediately on 
leaving the sale room, I spoke of them as such to my much 
valued and universally honoured friend, the late Dr. Cheyne, 
into, whose possession they afterwards came. It was cer- 
tainly at that time my opinion that one of fliese* pictures 
was a portra t of Ben Jonson, be the face large or small; 
and it was solely from this impression that I was led to con- 
sider it a not very improbable conjecture that the companion 
picture might be a portrait of his great contemporary. It 
is true, that, as I recollect tltis picture, the expression of the 
face was a very grave one; but even granting that the 
length of visage may be as rueful as you describe it, yet you 
will not deny that tastes may differ on such points; and J 
have yet to learn that any of the so-called portraits of Shak- 
speare are remarkable for mirthfulness of aspect. Witile, 
therefore, those alleged portraits remain, in every case,. far 
from being satisfaciorily authenticated, and at the same 
time differ so much in feature and character,—I really can- 
not as yet see the great absurdity of supposing it possible 
that this picture might be a likeness of our great Drama- 
tist,—and, perhaps, considering all the circumstances con- 
nected with it, scarcely a whit more hypothetical than any 
of its rivals. Tam, &e. GeonrGeE PETRIE. 

67, Rathmines Road, Dublin, Feb. 23. 

—When we attributed the supposed discovery of 
these portraits to Mr. Petrie, we did so on a 
report which had reached us; and, accepting of 
course Mr Petrie’s correction, we yet see enough 
in his letter to explain that report,—and to justify 
what we said on the subject excepting as regards 
the fact of discovery. The probability of the 
pictures being authentic is, as Mr. Petrie asserts, a 
matter on which differences of opinion may reason- 
ably exist;—and at the same time the critical 
opinion which he now expresses for himself differs 
in no degree that we can perceive from that which 
we last week assigned to him by inference. 


The wars of Marlborough were perpetuated in 
Art by the skill of workers in tapestry and Arras, 
and the warsof Wellington and Napoleon are now 
commemorated and in part made intelligible to 
the public by the dexterous brush of the theatrical 
scene-painter. When Marlborough fought, the 





looms of Flanders and England were not particu- 
larly distinguished for artistic skill,—but at no time 
has the scene-painter’s art been carried to such 
perfection as the present. What Stanfield and Ro- 
berts taught and introduced, has been since followed 
up by Messrs. Grieve, Beverly, and others. We 
wish, however, that we could add that the same 
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skill has been shown in the Grand Historical 
Diorama of the Life and Exploits of the Emperor 
Napoleon, opened on Monday last at the Regent 
Gallery—a new and commodious gallery in the 
Quadrant. Mr. Charles Marshall has evidently 
been hurried in his work :—still, the hand of the 
master is visible. The points are well selected, the 
mechanical accessories are extremely ingenious, and 
at times new,—but on the whole the impression was 
not favourable. Another week’s work may, how- 
ever, render the whole Diorama more artistically 
effective than we found it on Monday last. 


The Tower Armoury has just received an acqui- 
sition of real importance to its stores,—the Board 
of Ordnance bidding boldly at Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson’s, last week, for a suit of Greek armour 
found in a tomb at Cume, the sum of 2621. 10s., 
as we had been informed, but as Mr. Monsell 
stated in the House of Commons only 200/. 
Whatever the sum, it might, it appears, have 
been less if agents for two different Government 
departments had not been bidding against each 
other.—The suit consists of helmet and breastplate 
(withan embossed head of Medusa and other orna- 
ments), back-plate, neckpiece (embossed with comic 
mask), belt, kneepieces, greaves, spear-head, and 
dagger. The helmet is winged, and has spiral orna- 
ments for holding plumes. At the same sale (that 
of the late Conte de Milano, of Sicily), Mr. Herz 
added the fine and valuable Etruscan vases to 
that rich collection of antiquities to which we 
called attention at the time of the Great Ex- 
hibition. For one vase he gave 70/.,—for a second, 
68/.,—and for the third, 40/. They were found, it 
is said, in a sepulchre at Cume. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. Costa.-F RIDAY NEXT, March 4, will be repeated Handel's 
‘Judas Maccabeus.’ Vocalists ~ Miss Birch, Miss Deakin, Miss 
Huddart, Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. H. Phillips. 
The Orchestra, the most extensive available in Exeter Hall, will 
cors'st of (including 16 double Basses) nearly 700 Performers. 
Tickets, 38., 58., and 108. 6d, each, at the Society’s Office, 6, in 
Exeter Hall. 


MUSICAL WINTER EVENING. — Thursday, March 3,— 
Quintett in G, on. &. Spohr ; Sonata, No. 4, Op. 10, in D, Beet- 
hoven ; Quintett im E flat, Mozart ; Trio, C mipor, Mendelssohn ; 
Improwpta Piaooforte.—Executants: Molique, Mellon, 

joffrie, Webb, and Piatti. Pianoforte, Charles Halle, who will 
arrive in town expressly for this Concert.—Vocalist : Madame 








Doria. — Single Tickets, 7s. each, to be had at Cramer & Co.'s, 
Regent Street.—Mdlle. Clauss will arrive from Paris for the last 
Concert, March 17th. J. ELLA, Director. 


MUSICAL UNION.—Members who have not declined their 
subscriptions, now due, for 1853, will receive their Tickets the first 
week in March. 

HERR JANSA has the honourto announce that his SECOND 
CONCERT will take place at 8 o'clock on MONDAY EVENING, 
Feb. 28, at the New hoven Rooms, 27, Queen Anne Street, 
Cavendish res, Principal Performers, Herr Jansa, Herr Hen- 
nen, C. Goffrie and Dr. W. F. Reed.—For Tickets apply to Herr 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Pranororte Mvsic. 
Sotrées de Vienne: Valses Caprices, d'aprés F. 
Composées par 
F. Liszt.—When last May [vide Athen. No. 1280] 
some of the characteristics of Schubert were 
sketched, his power and beauty as an instrumental 
melodist were numbered among them. These have 
been imperfectly recognized, owing to the nar- 
row perversity with which lovers of Mozart or 
Beethoven turn away from themes on any other 
patterns than those of the masters idolized,—and 
owing to a want of tact on Schubert's part which 
hindered him from exhibiting his thoughts in 
fair proportion. In addition to Rondos, Sonatas, 
phrases from his Symphony, crowding our recol- 
lection as we write, here is another illustration of 
Schubert's melody, taking a Viennese form ; 
namely, that of nine Waltzes ‘‘ composed” (which, 
we apprehend, means transcribed, arranged, and 
amplified) on his themes by Dr. Liszt. Not having 
tke originals before us, it is impossible for us to 
specify the extent to which we are indebted to the 





great pianist,—but certain it is, that to players of 
the first class, who love the modern style of music, | 
these Waltzes should be more than ordinarily 
welcome, as they are more than ordinarily beau- 
tiful, and not more than ordinarily difficult. The | 
hands that are to execute them must reach a! 
tenth, it is true; but this is an interval perpetually 
required by the music of Chopin, Heller, and} 


, those who prepare it for publication, 





Henselt.— In the quick movements, again, the 


maintenance of a tempo at once strict and easy 
will be found a little arduous; but the elegance 
and spirit of the themes—the charm of the epi- 
sodical interludes and variations—the scope given 
to expression, now coquettish, now tender, now 
pompous— make them of their kind attractive. 
Among the brilliant waltzes, Nos. 3, 6, and 8 must 
be specified :—No. 6, in particular, is charming 
throughout, — perhaps the most generally acces- 
sible of the series. No. 5, a sentimental waltz, 
bears a curious family likeness to the waltz for- 
merly known as ‘ Le Désir’ of Beethoven :—which 
last is here once again reclaimed (as No. 9) for its 
real parent, and set forth, not like its companions 
after the fashion of a Rondo,—but with variations 
which may be described as more curious than 
beautiful. 

Valse Capricieuse. Par Lindsay Sloper, Op. 18. 
—This is an excellent composition :— wayward, 
and yet wisely varied, and delicate without being 
sickly. Foolish players (and such exist command- 
ing every degree of executive fluency) may find 
difficulty in entering into the spirit of the move- 
ment, and keeping a firm hand on it while they 
appear to let it wander at its own will and plea- 
sure,—but thoughtful and poetical persons who 
comprehend its humour ought to enjoy it greatly. 
—Saltarella, by Charles Salaman, Op. 16.—An- 
other of Mr. Salaman’s pleasing and effective piano- 
forte solos; rendered, however, less interesting 
than it might have been by the avoidance of variety 
in rhythm. Even with the most inexorable dance- 
measure much may be done when the task in hand 
is to make a practicable and practical dance. We 
need hardly remind Mr. Salaman how Lanner, 
Strauss, and Labitzky have varied the Waltz,— 
and since there was no need of rigorous procedure 
in the present composition, the monotony is less 
excusable. Though we cannot accredit the crudi- 
ties in rhythm which M. Fétis has lately put forth 
as discoveries, we agree with him that much is yet 
to be found in this domain of music. <A revival 
with extensions and modifications of such use of 
national ‘‘ fancies” as Sebastian Bach employed 
when he introduced the Bourrée, the Allemande, 
the: Sarabanda and other dance-measures—might 
yield good results. Yet, conceive the horror of 
the Bach Society were a symphonist treading in 
the footsteps of the ancient masters to produce a 
work with a Galoppe finale’ We lose half of oar 
resources for want of independence and clear-sight- 
edness in matters like these. But enough of the 
above hints.—Caprice alla Mazurka, for two Per- 
formers, by S. W. Waley, Op. 6.—This delicate 
and graceful composition comes opportunely in aid 
of the above speculations—and reminds us that 
we have a new musical form of the kind adverted 
to, thanks to Chopin. Mr. Waley’s Caprice, like 
Mr. Sloper’s Valse, willrequire accomplished players 
merely because it is difficult to be capricious with- 
out conceit or caricature. Wayward playfulness 
got up by those to whom it is not natural is apt to 
become as oppressive as the fresh high spirits of 
Miss Mercy Pecksniff. But there is little or no 
finger difficulty in Mr. Waley’s music. 

Symphony, No. 4, in A Major, for Full Orchestra, 
by F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, arranged for the 
Pianoforte. — Rarely is any modern orchestral 
composition tolerable when presented as above ; 
its effects being apt to elude the most adroit of 
arrangers, — while, owing to its structure, the 
special powers of the pianoforte are denied exhi- 
bition. But the Andante con Moto and Menu- 
etto of this Symphony ‘come out” so remark- 
ably well in the present case, that they are 
worthy of recommendation to the pianoforte 
player,—our present scantiness in good and pleas- 
ing music for his instrument being taken into 
account.—By whose direction is this Symphony 
numbered ? as though it were a later work than 
the Symphony in a minor,—which it is not.—It 
would seem as if those who pudlish music, and 
had some 
settled spite against the historian, shown by their 
needlessly going out of their way to confuse chro- 
nological order and perpetuate unmeaning mysti- 
fications. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Our notice of ‘Judas 
Maccabeus,’ given yesterday week by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, must confine itself to the solo 
performers. After having stated that Miss Birch 
seems to have recovered certainty of intonation, 
and that Mr. Sims Reeves continues to bear out 
the high opinion recorded of his singing at Bir- 
mingham and to show that he has been both 
practising and thinking,—let us speak of those less 
known to the public. Miss Deakin has the agree- 
able voice and refined enunciation which would 
make her precious as a second-class soprano, were 
she sure as a musician and more accomplished as a 
vocalist. In ‘Wise men flattering,’ the shake is 
not an ornament so much as a feature in the 
melody, passed from the voice to the orchestra, 
Quietly to omit this feature (as she did) is not to 
exhibit classical taste, but to advertise incom- 
petency. Miss Huddart, of whom we had heard 
much, has a contralto voice effective in quality and 
ample in volume,—but so crude in its production 
that she cannot at present be regarded as a singer. 
Never was there in England a time when artists 
moderately endowed and well prepared were so 
sure of their reward as now. Can this be the 
reason why there never was a time when aspirants 
contented themselves with so small an amount of 
labour? The phenomenon is not creditable :—and 
it is the truest kindness to both artists and to Art 
to say so aloud whenever it is presented to the 
public in place of the conscientious skill and 
readiness which our increasing taste and cultivation 
may rightly claim to have set before it. 

It is a noticeable comment on the straits into 
which such wholesale promisers of novelty as the 
Directors of the Harmonic Union are inevitably 
driven, that at their third concert it was found 
expedient to fall back on ‘The Messiah.’ For 
their fourth meeting ‘Elijah’ is selected.—Mr. 
Pierson’s ‘ Jerusalem,’ we are informed, is certainly 
to be performed in the second week of May. 

It must be obvious that selection is our only 
possible course of proceeding with regard to the 
multifarious Chamber Concerts given this Lent b 

well-known artists. We advert to Mr. W. S. 
Bennett's second Soirée, to mention that his Sonata 
With violoncello, then repeated, has taken its place 
as one of his best works. Two movements by 
Dr, Schumann, from the ‘ Clavier Stiicke’ and the 
* Waldscenen,’ are novelties on the smallest scale, 
and of the smallest importance : being little more 
than melodies or themes, thickened (not to say 
oppressed) by their inventor's peculiar manner of 
setting them. Were Dr. Schumann's ideas ever so 
fresh, the want of a light hand in setting them 
forth would always, we think, stand betwixt him 
and popularity. The trifles in question, however, 
are among his more pleasing works. An air from 
an Oratorio by Jomelli was finely sung by Miss 
| Dolby—was it not, however, written for a bass 
voice ? 

To the list of Chamber Concerts already an- 
nounced must be added the meetings of the Ré- 
| union des Arts, which began on Wednesday last. 

On Wednesday, too, began the Musical Evenings 
of Mr. Lucas, with Mr. Sainton and Mr, Cooper 
| instead of Mr. Blagyove as first violins — Herr 
Pauer as pianist for the evening--and Beethoven's 
| Quartett in F minor (one of the more curious and 
| least beautiful of its master’s later works) as the 
| least familiar piece in the Programme. 








O.ympric.—A new piece was produced on Mon- 
day. It is entitled ‘ Life in Australia; from our 
own Correspondent,’ and is in three acts, It is 
defective alike in conception, invention and exe- 
cution. The cause of emigration is, a supposed 

| fratricide,—the motive, love. The brother sup- 
| posed to be slain follows the conscience-stricken 
| and misanthropical attempter of his life, in the 
| disguise of a pedlar; and ultimately all parties are 
made happy at the diggings. Among the dramatis 
| persone is, the Correspondent mentioned in the 
title—a journalist who assumes female attire, to 
be present at a native dance. In the second and 
third acts there are some effective tableaux illus- 
trative of an Australian bivouac and other inci- 
dents of life at the diggings. The principal scenes 
represent a view of Melbourne, the entrance to 
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the Forest, and the Gold Diggings near Mount 
Alexander. But the plot and the dialogue of the 
piece are worthless, and afford no scope for good 
acting. The occasional nature of the theme, how- 
ever, won for it a favourable reception from the 
audience. 





Mosicat AnD Dramatic Gossir.—It is not 
often that Music gets into a parliamentary debate. 
On Tuesday evening, however, the House of Com- 
monsdiscussed the bill proposing to limit the liabili- 
ties of the shareholders in the contemplated joint- 
stock association by which Her Majesty's Theatre | 
was to be carried on. The bill was thrown out on a 
second reading,— and the measure, we suppose, 





If the tale be true, such a manifestation is little to 
the credit of those participating in it, not only as 
showing a confusion between the duties of directors 
and those of executants somewhat arrogant, but 
also as denouncing a work in no respect merit- 
ing such contempt. By such hasty proceedings, 
the office of selection is hampered, not helped. 
Any movement, however, be it ever so lame, be 
it ever so much retarded by thoughtlessness or by 
self-interest, is to be welcomed by all who would 
really support the Philharmonic Concerts.—Mean- 
while, the directors of the Conservatoire Concerts 


piece of music every season, appear to have felt the | of the Musical Drama in France. 


} 





her second great success—Hiller has his little suc. 
cesses—the rest have no success. All have lost a 
good deal of money.” 

Allusion was incidentally made to the “ Soirées 
d’Orchestre” by M. Berlioz, a few weeks ago, when 
we spoke of the temporary leave of absence given 
to the claque in the theatres of Paris. We ought, 
however, more circumstantially to recommend that 
pleasant volume of reading; since in the midst of 
whimsy, paradox and occasional mistake, many 
pages of sound, ingenious, and instructive writin 


| on Music are to be found. The chapters on M¢hul 
at Paris, whose utmost energy seems just able to | and Spontini are so agreeable as to make us wish 
manage the study and production of one unfamiliar | that M. Berlioz would complete a serious history 


Were not the 


must now be considered as finally abandoned. Had | necessity of marching with their time, and have) work principally, if not altogether, a reprint of 
the debate confined itself merely within the legal | given, at a late Concert, a Symphony by M. Féli- | periodical contributions, we should have dwelt 


formalities of the question, our paragraph would | 
have ended here,—but talk about the arts got 
mixed up with it, and when honourable members 
speak about Art, ‘‘a little learning” (in defiance | 
of the poet’s line) would not be “a dangerous | 
thing.” The support given by Mr. Monckton | 
Milnes to the petitioners in its generosity assumed | 
certain facts and overleaped others. 


cien David. 

We observe, that the Concerts of the Amateur 
Society are to commence for the season next Mon- 
day week. 


on it at greater length. 


| The Italian Opera House, after having been 


| 80 long the world’s school of singing, seems now 
| rapidly dwindling into the theatre of odd experi- 
Thanks to H.R.H. Prince Albert, we are at) ments, both in the Old World and in the New. 
last, it seems, to have in England a military band | Such, at least, we must think the attempts of 
which is to rival in power the imposing and | Mdlle. Sanchioli to sing the part of Fides in the 


When he | effective companies of regimental musicians that | ‘ Prophete’ at Florence,—of Mdlle. Alboni to per- 


prayed for the maintenance of Her Majesty's Theatre | may be heard in Austria or in Prussia. The daily | form the character of Norma at New York,—and 


as the temple of “‘an exquisite art,” the Honourable | journals have mentioned that H.R.H. the Prince 
Member forgot how far the means of accommodation | is about to augment, at his own expense, the 
for music and dancing in the temple aforesaid had | number of the band of his own regiment to sixty 
been crippled beyond repair by private speculation. | performers. Sbould emulation in the matter once 
The fact was entirely sunk that owing to the sale | get stirred, it will not surprise us to hear of rival 
of a portion of the theatre to the value of some | measures in other of our “crack” regiments. Be- 
ninety thousand pounds, and the alienation of a | sides the great and exciting pleasure that is to be 
corresponding portion of the receipts, there exists | derived from ‘‘ harmony music,” it cannot be cul- 
hardly a possibility of engaging for Her Majesty's | tivated without gain in the matter of adroit and 
Theatre any performers rising above mediocrity. | certain players on wind instruments. The present 
The support of the establishment prayed for —| paucity of their numbers in England makes the 


however convenient to the life-proprietors of boxes 
or stalls (who naturally enough in return for their 
investment prefer a poor entertainment to none)— 
is, virtually, no boon or advantage to the public 
in point of Art. That Mr. Lumley’s policy would 
bring the Opera to ‘‘a dead lock,” we have fore- 
seen from the moment when its direction became 
obvious and his expedients were known to us; and | 
it is fair to ourselves to notice the fulfilment of 
predictions based merely.on common. sense-;and 
plain calculations, that to many appeared per- | 
versely acrimonious,—contrasted as they were with 
the all-but-universal record of his skill and success | 
as a manager which, down to a very late period, 
was by so many of our contemporaries laid before 
the public. 

Elsewhere, we have adverted to the illustration 
of wholesale promises of novelty which has this 
week been furnished by the Harmonie Union. 
Were the best of novelties in existence, they can- 
not be produced ‘‘hot and hot” with any pos- 
sibility of adequate study or appreciation. The 
Society (to offer an instance) that introduces the 
“‘ Passions Musik” of Bach to the public, will find 
its time sufficiently occupied during one season ;— 
especially if that Society be largely made up of 
amateurs, who cannot, if they would, attend all 
the rehearsals, who learn slowly, and retain what 
they have learned with difficulty. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as enterprise runs a heavy risk of ending in 
disappointment when it is adopted at random as a 
watchword in place of a principle of patient action, 
—it must, with double earnestness, be urged as 
a duty on all bodies, that can engage in it without 
endangering their existence. Those cautious, not 
to say supine personages, the Philharmonic Direc- 
tors, seem to be at last waking to some notion of 
this kind. They have put forth an advertisement, | 
stating that engagements for the season are pend- 
ing with Mesdames Castellan, Clara Novello, and 
Viardot Garcia,—Signori Gardoni and Lablache, 
and Herr Staudigl. What is more important, they 
promise (though in less explicit phrase) additions | 
to their instrumental repertory in the shape of 
meritorious works little known or entirely new. | 
In furtherance of this promise, the old usage of | 
trial performances has been revived. At one held | 
not many days ago, the band, we are told, went | 
through Symphonies by Dr. Schumann, Herr Gade, | 
and the one by Schubert, brought over to this | 
country by Mendelssohn. The last, we are informed, 
was received with great displeasure by the orchestra. 


weak side of our orchestral performances. 

A Correspondent, who gives his name, has sent 
us the following example of the manner in which 
Government patronage distinguishes itself in the 
matter of music.—‘‘ A short time since the situa- 
tion of organist at the Dockyard Chapel, Devorn- 
port, was vacant. This being a government place, 
and the salary rather better than that given in 
most of the churches hereabout, there were many 
candidates, and some of them were men of un- 
doubted ability. Their testimonials were for- 


| warded, pro formd of course, to the Admiralty, 


and the candidate selected was a blacksmith of the 
Dockyard, by no means that harmonious individual 
so well known, for in a few months * * he left the 
place altogether; and hence arose another vacancy, 
and another occasion of confirming every true 


of Mdlle. Beltramelli to take in ‘I Puritani,’ at 
Paris, the part created there (as the French say) 
by Madame Grisi. 

The sudden death of Mr. J. Harris is recorded, 
—an actor in his fifty-sixth year, who had been 
accustomed to perform with the Kembles, Kean, 
and Macready,—but lately occupied himself with 
theatrical management. 





MISCELLANEA 


Hot-Air Engine—In relating the history of the hot-air 
engine, you have alluded to the claim of the Messrs. Stirling 
to priority of invention rather indefinitely, and have hardly 
done justice to these gentlemen in attributing to Capt. 
Ericsson the introduction of what he has designated the re- 
generator, or that plan whereby the same heat is made to act 
over and over again in the engine, with a certain small 
amount of loss. By reference to the specitications of the 
Rev. Dr. R. Stirling’s air-engine, patented in November 1816, 
it will be found clearly stated that the improvement claimed 
consists of various methods by which heat is abstracted from 
one portion of airand communicated to another portion with 
very little loss. The different means by which an alternancy 
was to be produced so as to make the principle available for 
useful purposes are also stated, and are esseutially those 
given in your journal as peculiar to the engines of the 
Ericsson. Under these circumstances, the patent of Capt. 
| Ericsson was a repetition of Dr. Stirling’s already in exist- 
| ence. A Correspondent of a leading morning journal seems 
to be quite unaware of Dr. Stirling's invention, and asserts 
the introduction of air-engines into England by Mr. Caidwell 
about twenty years ago, apparently ignorant that such 
| engines had been actually worked nearly twenty years prior 








dockyard man in his creed “‘ that qualification is | to thatdate. Although I have mentioned this instance, I by 


nothing and interest everything.” There was 
now the same farce as before about the testi- 
monials ; they were duly forwarded through 
the usual official channels, and of course duly 
considered. One of the candidates thought himself 
lucky in forwarding for their Lordships’ inspection 
very strong testimonials from Messrs. Sterndale 
Bennett and Patey of the Royal Academy of 
Music, but he* and his brother professors were no 
match for a dockyard tactician. A blacksmith 
No. 2, having a son just emerged from school who 
had had a little instruction from blacksmith No. 1, 
obtained + a testimonial from an organist of the 
town, backed it by such arguments as apparently 
only a dockyard man can apply, and was of course 
successful. You will of course, Sir, be delighted to 
hear and to chronicle the way in which modest 
and humble merit sometimes gets its reward.—P.” 

There is little news from Paris, save the revival 
of Rossini’s delicious ‘Comte Ory’ (an opera which 
we still hope-to hear while Signor Mario is on the 
stage), and the notice that a Mass by Cherubini 
has been performed with some state in the Imperial 


| Chapel,—a sufficient band and chorus having been 


organized by M. Auber.—The concert season was 


| the other day pleasantly summed up to us by a 


Correspondent as follows :—‘‘ Vieuxtemps has had 
great successes here—Sivori one great success— 
Madlle. Clauss is going almost immediately to have 


* The candidate here alluded to is Mr. Macdonald, of 
Plymouth. 

+ Observe there must be a form. Doubtless. in the case of 
the preserved meats alluded to in your last number, there 
was a form gove through of openingsome, which, wonderful 
to say, were all excellent. 


no means wish to address you in a controversial spirit, and 
| on a subject that may so easily be set at rest by reference to 
the patent records of 1816, 1827, and 1840, Success or 
failure in the application of the principle is not the question, 
and need not here be discussed ; but 1 may be allowed to 
observe, that it has not hitherto appeared that a greater 
amount of success has been reached than was attained by 
the Messrs. Stirling upwards of thirty years ago, and has 
since been much improved upon by them. Should the 
principle prove to be one of the importance ihat you seem 
inclined to ascribe to it, the sooner the Messrs. Stirling’s 
| claim to the honour of the invention is acknowledged the 

better, Iam, &e. E, W. Daas. 
| Royal Institution, Edinburgh, Feb. 23. 
| Hood’s Monument.—Four distinguished sculp- 
| tors, applied to by the committee of the Whit- 


| tington Club to execute a monument to Hood, after 
| a design to be supplied by the committee themselves, 
have one and all dedlined the servile commission. 
—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 


| 








To Corresponpents. —G. D. M. — Milo— Dr. D.— 
Tluptrpeprc—received. ; 

PuiLo-Veritas. — The author of this communication 
should feel that such a fact as he states requires the verifi- 
cation of the writer's name. 

C. De M.—We are obliged to draw a line somewhere,— 
and the error has been rather in the admission of the 
Societies to which our Correspondent alludes than in the 
omission of others. The former we have, therefore, with- 
drawn. 4 

*,* Once more we have to request, that communications 
intended for the Atheneum may be addressed directly to 
the Editor, at the Office, 14,Wellington-street North, Strand, 
—not by name to any individual connected, or assumed 
to be connected, with the journal. All communications 
addressed otherwise than to the Editor incur the risk of 
not reaching their destination,—or, at least, of reaching it 
after a delay which may defeat their own object. 








Evratum.—P. 235, col. 2, 1. 37, for Malle. Henry read 
| “ Pieury.” 
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Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry. 


Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.R.S. 
and A. W. HOFMANN, Ph. D. F.R.S. 


The Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, 


Chemistry, as Exemplifying the 
Wisdom and Beneficence of God. 
By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S. 

Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 49. 6d. 


Practical Chemistry ; 
Analysis. 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 


By JOHN E. BOWMAN, 
Professor of Practical Chemistry in King’s ‘College, London. 


Feap. 8yo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


including 


AHandbook of Medical Chemistry ; 


yee aca on Wood. 


HN E. BOWMAN, 
Professor of Prastical ot A in King’s College, London. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


Instruction in Chemical Analysis, 
AS PRACTISED IN THE LABORATORY OF GIESSEN. 
By C. REMEGIUS FRESENIUS. 
Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK. 


tative. 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


The First Step in Chemistry. 
By ROBERT GALLOWAY. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 

“We heartily commend this unpretending work to the 
heads of schools who are anxious to initiate their pupils into 
the principles of a most fascinating and most useful branch of 
human knew '— London Journal of Medicine. 

By the same Author, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 


“ This is oie a valuable little book. We have not for a 
long time met with an seavenuctery manual which so com- 
pletely fulfils its intention.”"—Athencum, 


Chemistry of the Four Seasons: 
SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER. 
Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 

By THOMAS GRIFFITHS, 

Post 8yo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


PROFESSOR HOFMANN’S 
LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 


NOW BEING DELIVERED AT 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


ARE IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION IN 


THE MEDICAL TIMES 
AND GAZETTE, 


REVISED BY THE PROFESSOR, 
And illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 


sate MEDIC ar bea pan pa » an every 
¥, price 7d,, 8 aud regularly s i e 
Bookseller and Newsman in the kingdom. a. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


In One Volume, post 8vo. 


CLAVERSTON 
A TALE. 


BY 
CHARLES MITCHELL CHARLES, 


Author of 
*HAMON and CATAR;; or, the Two Races.’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the John Bull. 


“ A highly exciting story, illustrative of the inde- 

feasible power of conscience to keep the guilty mind 
on the rack. The manner in which this wholesome 
moral is worked out in the tale before us, does great 
credit to the talent of the author, every stroke of 
whose pen betrays the master in the art of painting 
both the brighter lights and the darker shades of 
human nature. His pictures, including the most sub- 

ordinate characters, are extremely spirited, and the 
action of the story is well sustained throughout.” 


From the Sun. 


“Tt will entertain those who love the marvellous 
eruse this narrative, for it is startling and asto- 
nie ning in its strange occurrences. 


From. the Literary Chronicle. 


“The author of thi3 work as a writer is full of 
energy and strength. His style is J soe J and nervous 
—never weakening a point by digression—always 
striking home with a decided blow. From the first 
opening page we perceive that the curtain hangs 
between us and some deep mystery ; but what that 
mystery may be, never was better concealed from 
anticipation.” 


From the Morning Advertiser. 


“The last work of this author was placed in 
times before the flood. In the present—partly, 
we may suppose, from a love of violent contrast— 
he deals with events of no earlier occurrence than 
the Great Exhibition year of 1851. ... What he 
has lost in wildness of adventure and sublimity of 
subject, he has, however, more than gained in the 
change, by exciting in the reader that direct and 
personal interest which we always feel in persons 
who might be in our own circle of acquaintance, 
and in events that might, not improbably, happen to 
ourselves. The story .. . to James Nicol’s eyes, as 
well, we may confess, as to ours, the bar seems in- 
superable enough, and not to be surmounted by any 
of the ordinary novel-maker’s expedients. It is, how- 
ever, got over, and in a manner which we commend 
to future authors when in a similar ‘fix’ as both un- 
used and ingenious. The mystery is very artistically 
maintained until the dénodment, so that the interest 
of the reader is not diminished by being allowed to 
guess the secret from the commencement. In style 
= tale is a great improvement on ‘Hamon and 

atar.’” 


From the Morning Post. 


“ Mr. Charles commences his story with a mys- 
tery ; and it is by the skilful management of this 
mystery that he keeps the curiosity of his reader 
incessantly on the alert. His style is excellent ; and 
he has an admirable faculty for the delineation of 
character.” 














London: Jonny Cuvurontit, Princes-street, Soho. 


London: 


Saunpers & Ortey, Conduit-street. 


| LA 
| R.A. Cheaper Edition. 1s. 6d 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


—@——— 





CONVERSATIONS of a FATHER 


with his CHILDREN. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 


TALES and STORIES from HIS- 


TORY. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheaper Edition. Sa 


HISTORY of NAPOLEON’S IN- 


VASION of RUSSIA, From the French of LABAU ME, Captain 
of Engineers during the Expedition. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of SANDFORD and 


MERT + Revised and abridged, by a Lady. With Wood- 


outs. 33, 


The CARDINAL VIRTUES; or, 


Morals and Manners connected. By HARIETTE CAMPBELL. 
Two Volumes. 72. 


The MERCHANT and the FRIAR; 


or, Truths and Fictions of the -~"-¥ Ages. By SIR FRANCIS 
PALGRAVE. Cheaper Edition. 


LIGHT in DARKNESS; or, the Re- 


cords of a Village Rectory. Cheaper Edition. 28. 6d. 


FABLES and MORAL MAXIMS, in 


Prose and Verse. Selected by ANN PARKER. With One Hun- 
dred Woodcuts. 38, 6d. 


POPULAR POEMS for YOUNG 
PERSONS. Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER, Cheaper 


NATIONAL PROVERBS, in English, 


| Fre ah, Italian, Spanish, and German. By CAROLINE WARD. 
bs. 6d, 


REVERSES; Memoirs of the 


Fairfax Family. 42. 


SECOND PART of RASSELAS, 


PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. 1s. 64. 


ETHEL LEA: a Srory. 


KING, Author of * Hours of Childhood.’ 2». 6d. 


The LITTLE BRACKENBURNERS: 


Tate; and LITTLE MARY'S FOUR SATURDAYS. By 
ADY CALLCOTT. With Frontispiece by Sin A. W. Cauicort, 


or, 


By Anna 


a 


The DEAF and DUMB BOY: a 


Tate; with some Account of the Mode of Educating the Deaf and 
Dumb. By the Rev. W. FLETCHER. 2s. 6d. 


The YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. 


A Manual of Practical Advice and Instruction to Young Females 
| on entering upon the Duties of Life after quitting School. Bya 
Lady. Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. 


CHANCE and CHOICE; or, the 
Education of Circumstances: Two Taxes. 1. The YOUNG GO- 
VERNESS ; 2. CLAUDINE DE SOLIGNY. 7s. 6d. 


FIRST SUNDAYS AT CHURCH. 


By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE. Cheaper Edition. 2». 6d. 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. By 


the Author of * Henrietta’s Wish,’ ‘The Kings of England,’ &c. 
&e. Two Volumes. 1 


BRAMPTON RECTORY; or, the 


Lesson of Life. Second Edition, 88. 6d. 


COMPTON MERIVALE. Another 


Leaf from the Lesson of Life, By the Author of ‘ Brampton‘ Kec- 
tory.” &. 


SIX DRAMAS ILLUSTRATIVE of 
GEKMAN LIFE._ From the Original < al PRINCESS AMALIE 
of Saxony. With Illustrations. 1s. ¢ 


ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and DO- 
MESTIC, in the MIDDLE of the NINETRENTH CENTURY. 
~econd Edition. 4, 6d. 








*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


| London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 
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U ‘ST PU BLISH ED.—EVA ‘S DREAM, Illus- 
trated, a Reverie by CAROS, INE O'GRADY, Author of 
* Can’st thou, O ,Harp,’2 Gong; Ronde des Djinns’—* Le Bon- 
heur de b eneer,, Valses ; lca Pensée,’ Nocturne, 
©. Jeffers, 21, Soho-square, London. 


IGNOR GORDIGIANI’'S NEW ALBUM, 
e_ .-§ LA RUSA D’INGHILTERRA, dedicated to Her 
Maj the Queen, price 21s. This beautiful book, containing 12 
pm = te Ital lian morceaux, is spoken of in the following terms by 
the press:—" In every one of the pieces there is something to 
engage the fancy or the heart.” Daily News,—* All are aareere to 
hear, and offer excellent practice for the voice.” Athenau A 
rettier book we have never seen ou a young lady’s p piano.” Morn 
Post.—* The most elegant gift-book of the season.” Morning 
Advertiser. —Boosey & Sons, 28, , Holles-street. 


Just published, » Pest price! ice 2a, tJ me completed in about 
HE ENGINEER. and. ‘MACHINIST’ Ss 


DRAWING-BOOK ; a complete Course of Instruction for 
the Practical Engineer : comprisin Linear Drawing—Projections 
—Eccentric Curves—The Various Forms of Gearing—Keciprocat- 
ing Machivery—Sketching and Drawing from the Machine—Pro- 

ction of Shadows—Tinting and Colouring— and Perspective. 
io by numerous Engravings on Wood and Steel, including 
select Details, and cx ere —— hates forming a Pri ‘ogressive 
Series of Lessons in Drawing, and Examples of Pcletnn Con- 
struction, on the basis of the AR, Works of M. Le Blane and 

M. Armengaud, 

Blackie & yo Wavelheyegm, London ; and Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and New York 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD—ONE SHILLING. 
NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back and 


side, 
HE ONLY SHILLING EDITION of ‘THE 
WIDE, WIDE WORL a ae BLiEe BETH WETHERELL: 
7 ing Vol. I. of THE Po! LIBRARY, a series of Stand- 
orks by Fescher po uinithed Monthly, bound in 
cloth, gilt lettering, price ONE SHILLING ; free by post, 1s. 6d. 
On the Ist of March, uniform with the above, 
Vol. Il. ANNETTE: a Tale of the Present 
Century. By C. RABOU. 
London: Eli Charles Eginton & Co. 48a, Paternoster-row. 
Sold L by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. 








Just published, illustrated with numerous iro and 
substa MER. bound in cloth, price 48, éd. 
HE FARMER'S MANUAL of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY ; containing Plain Instructions for 

the Examination into the Constitution of Soils, so that their com- 
parative value and fitness for the production of Grain may 
readily ascertained ; also respecting the Diseases of Cereals, and 
the Destruction of the Dg) whic on are _ to those Plants. 


By 
Author of * ate Commercial Hand-' 4 of Chemical Analysis,’ &c. 
George Knight & Sens, Foster-lane, London. 


Just received from India, illustrated in a beautiful ‘and nov al 
style, royal 8vo. cloth, price lis. 
OUGH NOTES of a TRIP to RE UNION 
(Bourbon), the MAURITIUS, and CEYLON; with Re- 
marks on on eli mr as Sanitaria for Indian Invalids. By 
FREDERIC J. MOUAT, M.D., Bengal Medical Staff, With a 
Map and . FR ne 8, 
London: W. Thagker & Co. 87, Newgate-street..... - “ 
NEW WORK 
BY SIR JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, BART. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION as affected by the 
MIN A og A oe Gomtereras of the PRIVY COUN- 
CIL from 1845 With Suggestions as to Future Policy. 
By Sir yAMES. ‘KAY SHUTTLE ORTH, Bart. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











NEW EDITION OF WILSON'’S PRACTICAL AND 
SURGICAL ANATOMY. 
Just published, in One Volume, 12mo., with 25 — 
Wood Engravings by Bagg, price 12s. 6d. clo! 
HE DISSECTOR’S MANUAL of " PRAC- 
TICAL and SURGICAL ANATOMY. By ERASMUS 

WILSON, F.R.S. Second Edition, corrected and improved. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





MIDDLE-AGE HISTORY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4a, cloth, 
UTLINES of the HISTORY of the MIDDLE 


Pane os : With Heads ¢ Azaiveie, ore table, and 
Q y GEORGE T. MANNING 
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AND HISTORY. 


Just published, in a thick Volume, feap. 8vo. with Twelve 
full-coloured Maps, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


UTLINES of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY : Illustrating the Historica! Portions of the 
Old and New Testaments. Designed for the use of Schools and for 
ieiate Sey J By EDWARD. HUGHES, F.R.A.S. F.R.G 
Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hos- 
teat’; Author of various other elementary School Books. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. — 


Just published, in 3 vols, 8vo. price 248 cloth, 
guar of the COLLEGES of OXFORD; 


With Roy _ Patentsof Foundation, Injunctions of Visitors, 

ts relatin Se the Universit, , preserved 
in pas Public Record Office. = Prin Desire of H.M. Commis- 
sioners for Inquiring into the State of the University a ‘Oxford, 
The following Statutes may be had separately :— 


Bailziol College, 1s. 6d. Brasenose College, 2s. 
Merton College, ls. 6d. Corpus Christi soneme. 20 





Oriel College, 18. | © Cardinal and King Henry 
ueen’s College, 1s, Vilith’s Vellegee, 3 38, 
ew College, 28. St. John’s College, 2s, 


Lincoln College, 18. } 


Jesus College, 23. 
All Souls’ College, 28. ik 


Pembroke College, 18. 6d. 


Magdalen College, 2s. Worcester College, 1s. 
London : Pubtittes fer Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Bro’ 
Henry Parker, Oxford. 9 mo es We Oe 





T. BOSWORTH’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


1, 
M. GUIZOT ON THE FINE ARTS. 


The FINE ARTS: their Nature and 
Relations. With detailed Criticisms on certain Pictures of the 
Italian and French Schools. 

By M. GUIZOT. 
Translated from the French, with the assistance of the Author, 
by GEORGE GROVE. With Seventeen Illustrations, drawn on 
hn by Georce Scuarr, jun, Medium 8vo. cloth extra, price 


2, 


The POETS of the WOODS: Twelve 
Pictures of ENGLISH SONG BIRDS, executed in Colours, in 
the best style of Lithography, from Designs by J. Wor, with 
Poetical Descriptions, selected "rom the best ‘Authors. Small 4to. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 15s. 

“ Gracefully planned and tastefully executed. The Illustrations 
are among the best — of printing in colours which have 
been produced.”— Athencer 


3. 
“ET CETERA.” 


STUART WORTLEY. 


By Lady EmMMettne 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


4, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on 


BUSINESS; or, HOW TO GET MONEY BY TRADING: with 
an Inquiry into the Chances of Success and Causes of Failure in 
ew By EDWIN T. FREEDLEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 


“Full of golden rules and lively anecdotes, partiontaaty of 
successful men_ of business. 
Mr. Freedley’s is a ae book, and ought to be read byt all traders 
old and young.”— Economist. 





5. 


LAST GLIMPSES of CONVOCA- 


TION ; showing the latest Incidents and Results of “ Synodical 
Action” in the Church of England, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, price 
4s. 6d. or by post, 58, 

“We most earnestly recommend this volume to the considera- 
tion of every Churchman, for it gives just that information which 
is most requisite. A concise and well-digested narrative of the 
yo and results of former Synete! Pp ings has again and 

again been asked for.”— Bell's Weekly M lessenger. 


6. 
The REVIVAL of the FRENCH 


EMPERORSHIP, suttclpated from the necessity of Prophecy. 
By the Rev. G.S. FA BER, B.D., Master of Sherburn Hospital, and 
— of Salisbury. hee. 8vo. cloth, price 2s., or by post, 


“os 


- 


i. 


THE REVEALED ECONOMY of 
HEAVEN and EARTH. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 68, 

“A very thoughtful work.”—English Review. 

“ A very able work.”— Critic. 

“Contains much powerful thought and able writing,” 

Aterary Gazette, 

“ The tension of thought sustained from first to last with a really 
uninterrupted Joan gone is rare and admirable. The style is chaste 
and dignified, there is a em the temper aft the writer, 
whoever he may be, which proves that he does not pander to any 
vulgar taste.”—Christian Times, 


8. 
SIGHTS AND SOUNDS: the Mys- 


tery of the Day, comprising a History of the American “ Spirit” 
Manifestations, from their Origin to the Present Time. By 
HENRY SPICER, Esq. Post 8vo, cloth, price 93. 


9. 
THE GHOST of JUNIUS; or, the 


Author of the Celebrated “‘ Letters” by this Anonymous Writer 
identified with Lieut.-Gen. ny -4 Robert Rich, Bart. By FRANCIS 
— T. 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d, 


* Look, my Lord, it comes!”—Hamilet, Act 1, scene 4. 
10. 
THE STANDARD COOK; contain- 


ing upwards of 700 Emcuea) Receipts in Cooking, and 100 in 
Confectionery. To whi added, Bottling of Fruits and Juices, 
Home-made Wines, Distilling Pickling, and Preserving. With 
an Agpencts containing the juties of the Ste ward, sousthetper. 
and Man Cook ; and vther information necessary to known by 
every Mistress’ of a a. and Servant. By ROBEKT REY- 
NOLDS, Cook to his Grace the Duke of Portland. Post 8yo. cloth, 
price 72. 6d, 
11. 


A HUNDRED SHORT TALES for 
CHILDRER woogie’ from the German of CHEISTOPH VON 
SCHMID. By FRANCIS B. WELLS, « Rector of Wood- 
San. Kent. With "Weadindaas and Vignetes 16mo. cloth, 


good collection of apologues, fables, | &e. by a writer de- 
servedly popular—to be 





London: Tomas Bosworta, 215, Regent-street. 











BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR } MARCH, 
EANDER'’S CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. 8, 
With Index, Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Henry Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 








BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH, 


ICERO’S ACADEMICS, DE FINIBUS, ana 
-. eecres ! quaeqees, translated by ©. D. YONGE, 
t ‘) tory 8 t 4 % 

referred he een olay ‘Post a. : ba. see 


___ Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-Garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 
TNHE ANNALS of ROGER DE HOVEDEN, 


Comprising the page of musiat and other Countries of 
Europe from a.p. 782 to a. nslated from the Latin, 
with Notes and Tilustrations, ‘by HENRY T. RILEY, Esq, Ba. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
Post 8vo. 58, 


___Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York-street, Covent-garden, 





Just published, in square cloth, price 2s. 
HE LITTLE FRENCH READER. By 
Mdlle. TIESSET, of Cheltenham. 


London: Whittaker & Co.; and Cheltenham: Norman, Exa- 
miner Office, Clarence-street. 


STEPHEN’S COMMEN TARIES. —Thira E Edition. 
Just published, 4 vols. 8vo. Four Guineas, cloth (dedicated by per- 
mission to Her Majesty the Queen), the Third Edition of 
R. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW 
COMME RTARI 28 on the LAWS of ENGLAND, part! 
founded on BLACKSTONE. Prepared for the Press by JAME 
STEPHEN, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Professor 
of a Law, &e. at King’s College, London. 


London: Butterworth, Law Booksellers and Publishers in Urdi- 
nary to Her Majesty, 7, Pleet-street. 


On the Ist of March will be BLACK: in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 
T ACK: Sketches of Society 
in the United R. on the Visit tae E Guest, 
By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZK 


Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 


Ready for publishing, 


HE RUSSIAN UNCLE TOM ; or, IGNA- 
TIUS, the RUSSIAN SLAV 


In 1 Vol. 
By IV AN GOLOVINE, Author of the * Russian Sketch Book.’ 








NOTICE. 
tate LANDED GENTRY, Corrected 
for 1853. 
2 large vols. with S and sep 
pr _ 27. 28. bound. 

Will be RE ADY with the MAGAZINES on the Ist of MARCH; 
and those who desire to secure copies of this important National 
Work, are requested to forward their orders immediately to their 
respective Booksellers. 

Published for Henry Colburn, by his Successors, Iurst & 
Blackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


In royal 4to. cloth lettered, price 5l. 5. “coloured, ¢ or 3l 3s. plain, 
LANTA JAVANICA RARIORES, 
Descripte Iconibusque osrates,, quas in insulA Java, annis 

1802-1818, legit et investigavit THUMAS HORKSFIELD, M.D, 
E siccis Descriptiones et Cha aan plurimarum elaboravit 
JOHANNES J. BENNETT; “observationes, structuram et affi- 
te ——£ VL, ae AE passim adjecit RUBERTUS 


London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenball-street. 


Just published, + HILO price 7s. 
ROVERBIAL HILOSOPHY. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, ri Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
A NEW ROMAN HISTORY. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. with Illustrations, price 12s. 1: 
ISTORY of ROME for YOUNG PER- 
SONS. By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. With numerous 
Wood Engravings. 
“The clear, lively and pleasing style of narration is sdmirebly 
calculated to awaken and sustain the attention.”— Atheneum. 


7 
EMPERORS of ROME from AUG USTUS 
to CONSTANTINE: being a continuation of the History of 
Rome. 1 vol. 12mo. with Illustrations, ss. 

“We have no hesitation in saying, that this is one of the best 
histories of the Roman Empire for children and young people 
which has come under our notice. Mrs. Hamilton Gray has made 
herself acquainted with at least some of the more importaut 
ancient writers on the subject of which she treats, and also with 
Ko Ry of — and other modern investigators of 

oman History.”— mM. 

“It may be recommended asa clear, rapid and well arranged 
summary of a Tey by frequent b 
The beck ie compendium of the Im mperial Hi History. 
Primarily pad tor children, but useful for all.”—Spectato: 

“Itw be an erroneous impression to convey of this volume, 
that it is weltoen solely for schools and children. In aoe = = 
an abridgment far more likely to be useful to grown-u) P Rerthe 
who can reflect upon the workivg of general laws, and mai etheir 
own observations upon men and things. A striking characteristic 
of the book is the impartiality of its political toa, and its hig! 
moral feeling.”—Examiner. 


London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 


‘THE MOTHER'S MISTAKE,’ a New Tale, by Mrs. Exiis, the 
Simonet Authoress of * Family Secrets,’ *The Women . 
eae S c. &., is now publishing (with Illustrations by 

NELA 


y) in 
HE FAMILY FRIEND. A Magazine of 
- Seicuce, Price 92 W Enperipioment > and Prac 
tir ‘lence. Tice Wee’ onth: 
‘ontents 35, Just pub blished : nthe Mother's Mistake, by 
Mrs. Ellis, ilugiratcd Stockings and their Antiquity, —— 
White—Stories for the Young: My Pets, Robin Redbreast— a 
Table Department, edited by inns *pullan: Edging in French Em: 
broidery, with Illustration; Fairy Purse, with Illustration— 
Natural History: the House ‘Spai rrow— Eminent Female W ng 4 3 
Elizabeth Montagu—Education of Girls—'The Gardener—St. 4 
lentine’s Day—The ba | of Art: the Ericsson Steamer. _— 
an Engraving—Origins and Inventions—Poeti —Sacred Quo 
tions—Interesting arieties—Useful Receipts—Family Pastime— 
Fok Editor and his Friends, an intercommunication on matters ; 
Iuterest— Professor Faraday’ ’s Lectures on Popular a 
te Cs ee ee Illustrations, are in course of publication in 





Index, gratis, 

















yn eo Houlsten & Stoneman, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


In two volumes. Vol. I.—a.p. 732 to ap. 180. 
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N° 13227] 
ith the Magazines for March, p: 


HE GLASS, and the CRY STAL P ALACE., 
T By GEORGE *CRUIKSHANK, With Eleven Cuts. 
London: John Cassell, Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers. 





A SECOND EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
VIEW. No. 183. 


Contents. 
I, VAUXHALL FACTORY SCHOOLS. 
Il. MR. JUSTICE STORY. 
Ill, INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
IV. METEORS. AEROLITES, AND SHOOTING STARS. 
Vy. CLOISTER LIFE OF CHARLES V. 
VI. COUNT MONTALEMBERT AND CATHOLIC IN- 
TERESTS. 


vil. THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
VIL MEMOIRS OF WORDSWORTH. 
1X. THE BUDGET, AND ITS RESULTS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXLIX., for MARCH, 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents, 
Clubs and Clubbists. 
Lady Lee’s W Mowhood. Part IIT. 
The Vegetable Kingdom. 
Rambles in Southern Sclavonia. 


John Rintoul ; or, The Fragment of the Wreck. 
‘A Trio of French ‘Tourists. 





Note to the Article on Slavery in our January Number. 
a... illiam B Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TR. ASER’S MAGAZINE for Marcu, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 38., contains : 
speare and the New Disco- Hy patia. By the Author of 
<~ epglng writer east’ Chaps, XXVIL. and 
XXVIIL 
— Personnel of the New Mi- 


The be Proposed pow me ational Gal- 





The he Last of the Scombers. 

The Wetherors — Father and 
Son.—Sundry Chapters of In- 
dian Experience. Chap. 


The Uctavius of Minucius Felix.| leries and } 
Familiar Epistle from Ireland, | Law Reform—its Progress and 
Onthe Marriage of a Ui. Prospects. 


Life of the Rev. W. Kirby. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Marcu, 
Price 18. 6d. contains : 
L Cones University Reform. 
II. Alison’s Listory of Modern Europe. 
ILL. The Vegetation of eae—ae conditions and causes. 
IV. Carrer Bell's Villette. 
V. Davison’s Treatise on Biblical Criticism. 
VI. Gilfillan’s Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Covenant. 
Vil. Seniteny Rese 
eview of the Month, &c. &c. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
MAKCH contains the following Articles: 
1. The Masters of the Roman World. 
2. The State of the Soul after Death. 
3. Mr. Joseph Ames and Pr. Samuel Johnson. 
4, The Devereux Earls of Essex. 
5 Fra Dolcino and his Times. 
6. Memorial of John Home, the Author of ‘ Douglas. 
7. Dr. Cunningham at Florence, Siena, and Rome in 1796, 
CoRRESPONDENCE : — 1, ip > Ancient Records of Ireland. 2 
Richard of Cirencester. . Saas Bishops, 4, Cefn-y-Castell 
and the last Battle of eee 5. English Etymology : Cheer. 
6, The Society of Gregorians. Escape of James II. from the 
Boyne. With Notes of the Month. Reviews of New Publications, 
Historical Chronicle, and Ositvary, including Memoirs of the 
Earl of Stair, Earl Beauchamp, Viscount Melbourne, Peter Borth- 
wick, Esq., Henry Fy mee Clinton, Esq., Rey. Dr. Rice, Rey. P. L. 
Fraser, &c. &c. Price 2a. 6 
Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 














Contents for March. No, CCCLXXXVII. 
THE FLITCH OF BACON; 
or, the Custom of Dunmow. 


Parr III. 
THE LORD OF THE MANOR OF LITTLE DUNMOW. 
By THE EDITOR. 


WHAT THEY — = PARIS. 

I. The Ordre du Jour.—II. The ont the , Mitalatere— 
deux Portefeuil fey he Jewel B 

By THE CHEVALIER ALCIBIADE DE LA BLAGUE. 


All Serene’ By J. E. Car- 
A ANfonal Mees By Wilhelm | _ penter. d 
Mein! New Arctic Expeditions. 





THE NEW NORMAN CONQUEST 
or, How Paul, Brtoshe meant to have re pitched into us. 


DUDLEY COSTEL 
The Sequel to *A hw. to Eng- | Literary Leaflets. By Sir Na- 
Koa? thaniel. ha VL sir William 


The Montenegrins. 
New Discoveries in Ancient Art. 
SOMETHING OF BALTIMORE. WASHINGTON, 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC. - 
By J. W. HENGISTON, Esq. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadill 
*x* Sold by all Booksellers and Hewamen. 


Hamilto: 











Contents for March, No. CXXXIV. 


i NICHOLAS PLAMEL: 
4 I. An Historical Koman 
deline 
Would be 





‘Novelist Vif Was it_a Ghost?—VII 












Chapman & Halli 193, Piccadilly. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


Invasion, er no Invasion ?—IIT. Sketches of Venice—IV. Ma- 
Florence Hamilton— VI. The Lay of the 
A The Confe- 


he Queen’s Letter— X. Change—XI. Biirger’s Drink- 
ing Nong —XEL. The Wife's A - 
~KIV. we - ka ven; - XII. Novels ‘of f the Season 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 38., contains :— 


1, The Crown Matrimonial of France. 
2 sagens at Mechanics’ Institutes. Lord Carlisle — Lord 


mt. Dawn—Death. 

Our Portrait Gatlers.—No, LXIX. The Right Hon. Joseph 
Ropes v., QC., ~ P. for the University of Dublin. 

The Indian Archipelago 


Spring-Time Flowers. 

To the Bay of Dublin. y A~-. Denis Florence M‘Carthy. 

Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. rs XVI., XVII. 

More Improvements in the Test tof Shakspeare. 

‘Tom Cluggins’s T'wo Autipathies. 

Burke’s Fame and Cobden’s Folly. 

Dublin; James M'Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 8. 
Orr & Co.’2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. John Menzies, 
Edinburgh: 


FSSanee #e 


oe 





THE ART-JOURNAL. 


HE ENGRAVINGS from Pictures in the 
VERNON GALLERY which will appear in the number for 
MARCH are: —* The Stepping-Stones,’ atter W. F. Witherington, 
R.A.; and * London Brides 1745,’ after S. Scott. It contains also 
3 Engraving from K. Monti's’ group of Sculpture, * The Sister 
nglers. 
Among the Literary Contents will be found contributions by E. 
Hall, F.S.A., on* The Embellishment of Public Buildings 7 
Mrs. Merrifield, on‘ Dress as a Fine Art,’ Lllustrated— eA Professo’ 
R. Hunt, on * The Ornamental Stone of the United Kingd om,” The 
other principal pa papers are :— ‘M. Ley td on the oe 
ystal Palace at Sydenham ,’ oA k 
tiste Monnoyer, Illustrate: 
of Orleans ;’ *'The Exhibition of the British Institution ;’ 
Artist’s Ramble from Antwerp to Rome,’ Illustrated. The I 
trated Almanac of the Month, and Miller’s [llustrations of * Pas- 
sages from the Voyage of Life, are also continu 
Published by Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paterncstereon, 





With TWO STEEL ENGRAVINGS, price 1s. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 

The MARCH Number contains the continuation of Helen 
Lyndsey. By the Editor.—The Battle of Life. By the Author of 
the ‘schoolmaster of the Catacombs. ’—Immeritus Redivivus. By 
the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’—Flies in Amber. By Professor 
Robert Hunt.—The Druses. By Lieut.-Col. Napier. alt Indian 
} bay By Horace St. John.—Critical Notices of New Books, 

c. &C. 


London: Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


m the 28th of February, price 


PHE IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA_ 


GEOGRAPHY of THE BRITISH apetne. Part XVI. 


completing the work, in two volumes, price 


*,* The Geography of The British ee a now Co} 


the purchasers of previous Parts are earnes ested to 
their sets as soon as possible. — 


London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


This *s is published, price 10s, 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
BASES of BELIEF: an Examination of Chris- 


tianity as a Divine Rovelass m by th ecognized 
Facts and a Be ur Parts. a we 


DWARD MIALL, M.P. 
Senteat "arthur Hall & Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 12s. in mente & one. wie 10 Plates, &c. of Plans 


N USEUMS, LIBRARIES, and PICTURE 
GALLERIES, Public and Private, their establishment, 
formation, , arrangement, and architectural construction ; to which 
is appended the ‘ Public Libraries Act, 1850,’ and Remarks on its 
adoption by Mechanics and other Scientific Institutions, 
By J. W. and W. PAPWORTH, Architects, 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Lately published, price 
GENERAL HISTORY of ANIMALCULES, 














} RITCHARD. & — ith Toe Mie masons i er ~ 
‘ 8q., Author of the icroscopic Ilustrati 
&e. London : Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. ae 





Just published, with 24 Plates, pp. 720, price 21 

A HISTORY of INFUSORIAL ANIMAL- 
CULES, Living and Fossil; with Abstracts of the System 

of Ehrenberg, Dujardin, Siebold, ‘and ner, aud Descriptions of 

all the Species. By ANDREW 'PRITCHAR D, Esq. M.R.L. 

ndon : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane, 


Just published, post 8vo. price 
HE ISTHMUS OF DARIEN in 1852. 
Journal of the Expedition of Inquiry for the Junction of the 
tlentie = Pacific Oceans. By LIONEL GISBORNE. With 


Four 
Londen : Saunders & Stanford, 6, Charing-cross. 








Just published, demy 8vo. price 6a. 

PND: Its Government under a Bureaucracy. 
By JOHN DICKINSON, Jun. M.R.A.S., &c. 

London : & , 6, Charing-cross, _ 








(THE HOMILIST for Mancn, price 1s. 
tains : 


con 3 

HOMILIES.—1. On Antitheism in relation to the intuitions of 
humanity. 2 Domestic Homily, oa human dependence and 
divine guidance, by the Rev. W. G. rrett. 

GERMS OF THOUGHT.—L1 Belsh or the kening hour 
of Conscience. 2. God’s relation to sorrowing souls, and to starry 
systems. 3. The spiritual production and practical d 





MR. DISRAELI'S WORKS.—POPULAR EDITION. _ 
On March Ist will be —- ne] feap. 8vo. fancy boards, 


ENETIA: A Rouance. 


By B. Drsrak tt. 
Being the | ned Volume of a Uniform Popular Re-issue of 
Mr. Disraeli’s W 


*yx Fach vhs will contain a complete Work. 
London: ws paz 48, Paternoster-row. 





of true Religion. 4. The daughters of Jerusalem, or human seusi- 
bility. 5. A right act but a wrong opinion. 6. The Lawgiver. 
GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL.—1. The Temptation of Christ ; or 
the typal battle of the good. 2. Glances at some of the great 
Preachers of England—Jeremy Taylor. 

SRRCLOSIOAL . aap PULPIT LITERATURE.—Preaching, 
by the Rev. J. B. Bevan, B.A. Literary Notices, &c. &c. 

No. XI. will be published on the Ist of May. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


HE FIRST NUMBER of the MONTHLY 
JOURNAL of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY will be 
published on March 3 
All communications to be sent to the Council, at No, 4, Trafalgar- 
square, Charing-cross. 
Members are requested to send their Addresses, that the Journal 
may be forwarded to them , and those who have not paidé heir first 
Subscription should do so immediatelys 4 
The Ordinary General Meetings will be held at the ociety of 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi, the first Thursday in h Month 
during the Session, at Eight o'clock precisely. The xt Meeting 
on Thursday, the 3rd of March. 
Advertisements for the First Number of the Journal cannot be 
inserted unless sent to the Publishers before Two o’clock on Mon- 
day, the 28th of February. 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


HE LONDON MAIL. Edited by JOHN 
LANG (late Editor of the Mofussiilte). 
m4. be “wens on the departure of every mail for India, via 


The First Hember will appear on the 8th of March. 
Subscription, 1 per Num 
ous London Mail" will be transmitted to Subscribers free of 


cy Agents—Caleutta Thacker, Spink & Ang Bombay : Mr. James 
Madras: Messrs. Phai roah & C 
aiblishea by Joseph Clayton, jun., 265, Strand, and 235, Pic- 


All ‘communications intended for the Betvor to be addressed to 
the — om at the * London Mail’ e, No. 10, Crane-court, 
OHN JAMIESON Sole "Proprietor. 








r leet-stree' 
london, oth February, 185% 


*x* Advertisements must be sent in on the morning of the 7th 
and 23rd of each month. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ENGSTENBERG on the LORD’S-DAY. 
(Translated from the German, by JAMES MARTIN, B.A, 
of Lymington.) In Three Parts. 
Part 1. The Old Testament Sabbath : its Letter and Spirit. 
at 2. The cee ete the. J ews and the Sunday of Christians. 
‘art 








London: W. Freeman, 60, Fleet-street. 





A VALUABLE PRESENT TO YOUNG HOUSEWIVES. 
This day, a new and improved edition, in a neat volume in cloth 
gilt, price 2s, 6d, or post-free 33, 


OME TRUTHS for HOME PEACE, a 
Practical Inquiry into what chiefly Mars or Makes the 
Comfort of Domestic Life. 
“ The price at which this book is published places it within the 
reach of that numerous class of young Housewives to whom every 
ening, is or ought to be an object.” 
“ Uudeniably one of the best books ever written upon a subject 


blished, price 1s. 
HE EFFECT of a SMALL FALL in the 
VALUE of GOLD upon re 


the Secret Progress of 
Depreciation of the Carrenes 3 3 e P ~ ~ 


ower which Capitalists 


have soe 
vigils Wakes, a. rout 
ondon : Bum 6, Ho A 
aternester-Tow ; T. B. i? jum pus, 1, 1 Bhrchin- — eanaiin 


Just published, _— One Shilling, fancy board: 


HAMBERS’S ‘REPOSITORY « of INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.—Volume II. 


Contents. 
No. 9. THE STRUGGLE IN THE CAUCASUS. 
10. CURIOSITIES OF CRIMINAL LAW. 
1. LEON GONDY: A LEGEND OF GHENT. 
12. THE PITS AND THE PITMEN. 
13, SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, 
14. GRACE AYTON, 
15. ARNOLD AND ANDRE. 
16. SPIRIT OF DANTE’S VISION. 
Also Part IV., containing Nos. 1 to 16, price 5d. sewed, 


()HAMBERS'S" ‘POCKET “MISCELLANY. 


olum: 
To be onthe in TMonthiy Volumes. 
W.& R. tauken, pase: W..8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 
London ; D. N. Cha gg rs, Glasgow; J. M'Glashan, Dublin ; an 
sold by ‘ait Bookselie 
HAMBERS'’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
Strongly bound in dark-coloured cloth. 
SCIENCE. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY . ihe 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES . 





«28. Od. 















LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION ..... lod. 
AED cc ccvncccvescccscoscsesccccccececsencs lod, 
weeee eee, HYDRAULICS, AND PNEU- 
ACOUSTICS ... ls. 0d. 
OPTICS..........+ «1a. Od. 
ASTRONOMY ... le 0& 
ELECTRICITY . le. Od, 
METEOROLOGY ercccesccesocoosessscocsooese 1a, Od. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Vol. I, “containing 

Matter and Motion ; Hy 

&c. ; Acoustics . ° 38, Od, 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Vol. tl. "containing 
Optics ; Astronomy ; Electricity ; Meteorology. Ba, Od. 
CHEMISTRY. By Grorce Wixsown, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Diinncecseutaissssenenes ssunenwenenenceteanenened 8a. Od. 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY . suerecsncsesscasencncnones 
ZOOLOGY .....cccceeeceee Pocscvccccceccesccecoscsos 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 
GEOLOGY .......00055 enue 
(See complete List for the semataies Works of the Series.) 
OTHER WORKS IN PREPARATION, 














Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


beyond everything important to the young wives and matrons of 
England.”— Weekly Dispatch. — 


w. R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow 
w. i Orr& Co London ; John M-Giashan, Dublin ; and all Booke 


sellers, 
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T',2 is s pleasure to learn French with the help of 


ASY_ and PRACTIOAL INTKODUCTION to = 
FRENCH | TaNdva GE, by JOHN HAAS, Queenwood College 
edition, just penis lished, price ls. 
Darton & Co. 58, Holborn-hill. x 
Now ready, price 2., by post, 2s. td. (allowed ina purchase), 
IBLIOTHECA AMERICANA.—A CATA- 
LoauR of a VALUABLE COLLECTION of of a BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS relating to ISTORY and GEUGRA RAPHY 
of NOKTH and SOUTH AMER MICA and the WEST sp aeee 
altogether forming the most extensive colleetion ever offered for 
sale, containing many curious articles unknown American 
Bibliographers On Sale by 
John Pomel Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


NEW QUARTERLY PUBLICATION. 
Now ready, No. 1, handsomely printed in small 4to. illustrated 
with rs and Maps; Annual Subscription, 128. 
HE UL R JOURNAL OF 
ANSE B0seeT. 


Belfast: Archer &Sons. London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- 
square. 


ST:. 











Second Edition, price 1s. 
DUNSTAN and the DEVIL, the true 
end, a how the Horse-shoe came to be a charm 
arainet Witch Wit h George Cruikshank’s, {inimitable Illus- 
trations. 
“ Worthy of Thomas Ingoldsby lui-méme.”— Literary Gazette. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 
This day is published, price 6d. 
RESS ORDERS; containing the Opinions of 
the leadin: -* cameleon upon the the — of Newspaper Pri- 
vileges, mien LBER 
London: Kent % Co oot and to be had at the 
Egyptian. Hall, Piccadilly. 


R. CUMMING’S ‘GENESIS and GEOLOGY’ 
ym og — Letter addressed to the Rev. J. CUMMING, 
D.D., in Keply to his Lecture delivered before ‘The Church of 








England Young Men's Society,” Jan. 19, 1852 By EDWARD 
MADELEY, Jun. Price 6d. 
READABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
WHAT IS COMSCIERCE? By the Rev. 
W. MASON. Feap. cloth flush, p: 
WHAT IS THE HUMAN SOUL? By the 


same Author. Feap. cloth flash, pi 

“ The author has treated in a po te lucid and Shoneuttel 
manner this important but most difficult question.”—Crv 

The PASSION of the CROSS and the BLOOD 
of CHRIST. By the same Author. Feap. cloth flush, 13, 

“This work is cleverly written.”—Literary Times. 

LIFE IN ITS ORIGIN, GRADATIONS, 
FORMS, and ISSUES. By the Rev. G. BUSH. Crown Svo. 
2nd edition, 3d. sewed. 


RELIGION ; its INFLUENCE on the STATE 
gcocgez. = Translated from the French of M. Le Boys Des 


BAPTISM: its True Nature, Object, Necessity, 
and Uses. By the Rev. Le ynn open WOODMAN, of Kersley. 
Royal l2mo, cloth, lettered, price 

J.8. Hodson, 22, -sommacncal Lincoln’s Inn, London ; and 
by order, of any Bookseller. 

NEW VOLUME OF ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS, 

CICE 





blished, pri 
ELECTIONS. FROM CICERO. Part IV. 
De FINIBUS_MALORUM et BONORUM (on the SU- 
PREME GOuD). With a Preface, and Beaiieh Notes, partly 
from Madvig and others, by the Kev. JAMES BEAVEN, D.D., 
late Professor of Theology in King’s College, Toronto. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, 
With ENGLISH NOTES, viz. : 


Part I. ORATIONS: the Fourth against Verres ; 
the Orations against Catiline; and that for the Poet Archias. 4s, 


Part If. EPISTLES: arranged in the order of 


time; with Accounts of the Consuls, Events of each Year, &c. 5s, 


Part III. TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS 
(Entire). 52. 6d, 

“The Notes abound in critical and paticleatent remarks of great 
value. They are copious without ing redundunt, clearly ex- 
pressed, aud always to the point. All allusions and technica 
poepeeions are fully wantonally A master’s hand is discernible 

tga of portions that 


rs 





Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Atlas in folio, price 248, 

TALIAN IRRIGATION: being a eee on 

the Agricultural Canals of Piedmontand Lombardy, addressed 
to the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East Sale Com- 
pany. By k. BAIRD SMITH, F.G.S, Captain in the Army, and 
First Lieutenant of Engineers, Bengal ee 
From the Quarterly Review, Decem’ 

“On this last subject, (drainage and aa > districts in 
India,} at least on the most important part of it—the wearers 
operations im the sub-Himalayan region—our readers will find 
most ample and most interesting information, in a work lately 
published by Captain Baird Smith, of the Beugal Engincers—a 
work which every candid Englishman will peruse with ae" 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, cloth, 8vo. price 78, 6d. by post, free, 5 
HE GENERATIVE ORGANS considered 
ABASOMIOALLY. PHYSICALLY, and Papocornt 
w first Translated from the Latin of NUEL 
SWEbrN DUG, by JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 


London. William Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


~ Just published, Second. Se ty mba —" 8vo. iu cloth, 
N TRUE and A LSE SPER Mi ‘A TORRHGA; 


with the View to the Correction of wide-spread Errors in 

rejation to the Treatmeut and Cure of Sufferers from Debility of 

the Generative System, or a E’spochondriesis, ‘Translated 

from the German of Dr. PICK FU 

“* This volume is weil Lb an te & put an end to the empirical 

system of treating spermatorrhea, and to place the treatment 

upon @ more rational and erate pins met basix. It is, therefore, 
likely todo much zood.”—Medieal Circular, June 15, 18: 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Kegent-street. 








THE PANTAGRAPHIC 
CUTTING, CARVING, and 
ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


COMPLETELY REGISTERED. 





CAPITAL £50,000, in 50,000 Shares of 
One Pound each. 
Each Share allotted to be paid up in full. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES, 19, BUCKLERSBURY, CITY. 





DIRECTORS. 
CAP A. DOUGLAS, 110, Gloucester-terrace, Chairman. 
FRAN y— a. weeaad. Esq., Director of the Monarch Life 
ce Company, 26, -~ /c Chelsea. 


D, HO Baa , 74, Aldersgate-stree 

PRANCIS WILus. Esq.,-19, Guilford Lawn, Ramsgate. 

Dr. HILLIER, F.R.3., Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

GEORGE SEARBY, Esq., Eaton-lane south, Pimlico. 
AMUEL BROWN, kEsq., 19. Bucklersbury. 

WALTER TURNER, ~~ ve Cambridge street, Pimlico, 


NKERS. 
Messrs. BARNETT, HUAKE & UCO., 62, Lombard-street. 


MANAGER OF THE WORKS. 
Mr. _ SEARBY. 
DITORS. 
GEORGE ATTENBOROUGIL Esq., Rezent-street. 
JAMES BURNHAM, Eay,, 46, "Upper Berkeley-street, Connaught- 


square. 
; ACCOUNTANT. 
Mr. JAMES sCAKIH, 79, Basinghall-street. 


SECRETARY, 
Mr. SYDNEY TORNER. 





This Company was originally formed to carry into Practical use 
the beautiful and ingenious Machine known as Searsy’s Patent, 
by which work fixed ona floating bed, directed by the Pantagraph, 
is moved with fucility and exactness in all the directious of the 
cube, under a fixed tool or tovls; producing with accuracy and 
beauty, by carving or engraving in wood or any other suitable 
material, copies in any desired number of almost anything which 
may be presented to it, 

The Directors have now the satisfaction of to the 


LAV REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, 


For the Purchase of Reversionary P: and tere 
and for the Sale of Life Annuiti +y - Ft D Rever. “4 
slopary a Se. s, Linestats tone 

emporary Uffices :—No, 5, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 1, 

Capital, 250, 000. in 5,000 shares of 5vl. ~My ote, 

Provisionally registered oe to Act of Parliament, 
ict. c. 1 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. W. C. Spring ~ 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Master in Chancery. 
John Eliis Clowes, Esq., Temple. 


Directors, 
Chairman—Russell Gurney, Esq., QC. 

John Ellis © — Esq., Temple. @ 

John M. Clabon, Esq., 21, Great George-s treet. 

Henry Charles Chilton, Esq., 7. menses lane, 

Jobn Clerk, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Temple. 

Daniel A. Freeman, Esq., 34, Old Jewry. 

John Gregson, Esq., 8, Angel-court. 

Richard W. Jenuings, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 

Kenneth secsates. lee, Qc. M.P., Temple. 

J. i. Mowbray, Esq., 

Henry E. Norton, bsq. 3. we k-street, Westminster. 

Henshaw 8. Russell, Esq. .. 3, Mitre-court Chambers, 

Nassau W. Senior, bse = Master in ancery. 

Nassau J. Senior, E agg gree Lincoln's Inn. 

Alfred H. Shadwell, is n-friar: 

C. Ranken Vickerman «tw = pn. 


Auditors. 

Thomas W. Capron, Esq. | Sieaaten Edgell. Esq. 
Kk. J. Gainsford, Es Charles aaeilions, & 8q. 

Act: _< aes Sylvester, ~~ » F.R.S, 

ers— Messrs. Hoare, leet-street. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Capron, Brabant, Capron & Dart, Savile-place, 
New Burlington-street. 

This Society is established for the Purchase of Reversions, Life 
Interests, an ey other kind of property, whether vested or con- 
tingent, dependi ng upon th e duration of human Life, aud for 
the Grant of Life A and k ry 
Payments. 

The number of Shares remaining unappropriated is little more 
than 500. The Deed of Settlement is nearly ready for signature, 
and the Society will shortly commence business operations. 

for the shares to be addressed to Messrs, 








JW. & C. Peppercorne, Brokers, 2, Exchange Buildings; or to 
the Directors, at the Uffices of the Society, No. 5, Lincoln’s Ina- 
fields, London. 

It is the intention of the Directors, ei under 
stances, to appropriate the remaining S 
Legal Firms exclusively. 


special circum- 
ares to ‘Bolicitors and 





Shareholders and the Public, that they have poe an ar- 
by which they will not only be enabled to bring their 
Machines into immediate use, but, by combining with their own 
Patent those valuable and effective Machines invented and patented 
by Mr. ap will embrace every description of Machine Carv- 
ng; and by the possession of all these Patents for such purposes, 
which have conn proved to be good and effective, will aveld all 
competition, 

This arrangement consists of an agreement for the purchase ri 
Jorpan’s Patents from the proprietor, Mr. Joun Tayior, of No. 6, 
Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, (to whom reference may 

made,) which purchase includes the extensive Works in the 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and the whole of the Machinery, Plant, 
and Stock thereon. 

This important property comprises larze and commodious 
Premises, with engine power, and every appliance necessary for 
carrying on work without delay; and it may safely asserted 
that, with combination of the Patent rights and processes of 

facture now d by the Company, every kind of Carv- 
ing, Cutting, or Engravi ing, can be readily and economically 
accomplished. 

Jorpan’s Patents, it should be observed, have been in practical 
operation for some years, having been employed in the execution 
of the whole of that elaborate and beautifu —. of Carving 
which adorns the new Houses of Parliament, as well as that of 
many Churches and MAnsions; and having moreover produced 
some of the finest specimens of Wood Carving displayed at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Itmay be desirable to particularize a few of the uses to which 
the several Patents are applicable, viz. :— 

Ornamental Carving, § both in Wood and Stone, for Architectural 
and other pu , such as Oak Carvings for Churches and Gothic 
Furniture, Saloons ‘and Cabins of Ships, Picture and other Frames, 
Open Tracery, Lattice and other work of a similar nature. 

Carving in lvory, Bone, Pearl, and Metal, Wood and Metal 
Letter Cutting, Saw and other Tool Handles, Engraving on W 

and Type Metal, Blocks for Paper Stainuers, Valico and Handker- 
chief Prcteccnnd Floor Cloth Manufacturers, Engravingon Brass, 
Copper, and Zine, for Door and Window Pilates, Brass Letters on 
Shop or other Windows, Metal Seal Engraving in Armorial Bear- 
ings, Ciphers, Steel and Cop rplate Evgraving. 

n addition to Ornamental Stone Work, such as Gothic Window 
Heads, Sash rs, Monumental Tablets and Ornaments for 
Churches and other Public Buildings, which may be multiplied 
with unerring fidelity, the Machines are capable of copying Busts ; 
they will also copy “tee in Wood, Stone or Metal, in any size, 
from the same pattern. 

All these works are executed at a large saving as compared with 
hand labour, and as the Company will a at supplying manufac- 
turers of all articles in which work of the above descriptions is 
cmnpneret, they do not doubt that at a time like the present, when 
the demand for manual labour has become excessive, their aid will 
be extensively sought, and will be attended with advantage and 
protit to both parties. 

The Directors, giving the usual preference to their original 
Shareholders, are prepared to issue Shares to the full extent of 
their present reserve ; applications for which may be made in the 
annexed form, addressed to the Manager or Secretary, at the 
Offices, 19, Bucklersbury, w nn from each of the Patents 
will 1 be ready for public inuspectio 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the above Offices ; atthe Works, 
Faton-jane - eee Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico, and Belvedere: 
road, Lambeth. 











FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 


To the Directors of the Pantagraphic Cutting, Carving, and 
Engraving Company. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I will thank you to allot m 
Company, and [| hereby agree to a 
number that may be allotted to me, an 
Share when required. 


Name in full 
Address — ———- ——__- —__-_-—-—_——- 


Profession 


Shares in this 
t the same, or any less 
to pay the Sum of £1 per 














Refercnee —-——-——-——- —----—— 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1934. 

No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
an distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 


Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale rege g Hed with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assuranee can be extended. 

aoe the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
onc 

Loans s granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to anotherin 
decked vessels, without Licence, to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
— giving t the ordivary notice to the Office in London of the 
intende: 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
mium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

a, and every information, may be obtained upon 

pplication to the Resident Director. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 


Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, E: 1; 
Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM ipa Esq 


Richard E. Aste. — 
Edward Bates, Es 
Thomas Camplin, Eoa 
James Clift, Es 

J. Hamphary. ie. Ald. 


Auditors—Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaftreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's: place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting « Actuaru—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, “Doughty- -street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders hav 
the security of an Assurance fund of Three Hundred and Forty 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-five Thousand 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of nearly 7,500 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch. 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be entitled, at the 
expiration of tive years, and afterwards annually, to participate 
in 80 per oe AM of the profits: the profit assigned to each Policy 
may be added to the sum assured, applied in reduction of the 
annual mens ton or be paid in money. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, —for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
‘on Pocock, Esa. 








Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 


Age. | One Year. ‘Seven Years. With 1 Profits Without Profits 








20 | £017 8 | £019 1 £11510 | iu 0 
30 118 re 255 | 207 
40 150 169 307 | 21410 
50 1Muit 1910 | 4648 | 4o0n 
60 | 324 317 0 6129 | 6 ow 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice, 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

ag upon approved security. t 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton-street, 

a quarter before 2 o'clock. R. BATES, Resident Director. 
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co GcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
abet f Patliament, 10 Vict 
Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c, xxxv. 
Incorporated = . 26, St. ndrew-square. 
Lox °° 98, Bishopsgate-stree! 
io secure the madvantage ‘of this Year's Entry, Proposals must 
lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies,on 
ve vefore 1st March. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
* bles of Rates and Forms of Proposals may be had free, on 
cation at the Soeaeay 's Offices, 126, Bishopsgate: street (corner 
orubill), lone WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


of Col 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
S ONDON, 


SHARE OF neat INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


‘anagers beg to remind the Public that Persons effecting 
Rhy with this Society now, or BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 
3853, will participate in FOUR-PIPTHS of the Net Profits of the 
Society at the T DIVISION, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those pro’ ofits, — according to the conditions cont 


appli 





OYAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 
every purpose of interior Wall Decorations where Paper 
Hangings are usually resorted to. Noblemen, gentlemen, and 
the Public supeiied through the medium of their Architects, 
—E. T. ARCHER, Inventor and 





Patentecs rae "Oxfordest reet. 


LKINGTON C O., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PL 
MANU PACTURING SILVERSMITHS, DRONZISTS, &e., 
Respectfully urge upon Purchasers to observe that each article 
bears their Patent Mark,“ E. & CO, under a crown,” as no others 
are warranted by them. 

The fact frequently it~ forth of articles being plated by * Elking- 
ton’s Process,” affo' no Umar wey of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are othe by them to use the Process, but without 
restriction in the mode of manufacture, the metal employed, or 
the thickness of silver deposited thereon. These productions were 
honoured at the late Great Exhibition by an award of the “ Council 
Medal,” and may be obtained at sither stablishment, 

22, REGENT-STREE } LONDON; 
wont MOORGATE- STREET, 
WHALL-STREET, BLKEMINGHAM. 





and 





Seciety’s Prospectus. 
ihe Toaene required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old-established offices, aud 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in —, to the accumulated funds derived from the 


be obtained at the Cae & » Threadneedle- 
any of the Ageuts of the ety. 
RLES HENRY LIDDERDA E, Actuary. 


FA™ TLY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
CAPIT AL £500,000. 





—- m 
street, London, HAR 


Dir 
Willige Butterworth —. Esq. Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman., 
lewis Burroughs, Es sq. ward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Sascteg. 
Major Henderson, Major Tu 
Hao Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Othe eriods of Valuation are now Annual, instead of Septennial. 
The BONUS for the current year is Twenty per Cent. in reduc- 
tion of the Premium to parties who have made Five Annual Pay- 
ments or more on the Profit Scale. 
Endowments aes Annuities granted as usual. 
NDIA BRANCH, 
The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 
#,* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
ce. 


tion at the 
— JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


\ MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI ETY, 
), Fleet-street, London. 
Secmsesiatell by Charter of "Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, 
Directors. 
Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Charles iow yo a 
John Round, E 





George Baillie, a 
The Hon. Frederick Byng. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. 





gohn Ebenezer Davies, Esq. The Rt. Hon. Sir ‘eaward Ryan. 
George De Morgan. Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 
William Bverett, . Bes, F.B.S, 

George Ogle, Esq, 

Physician— _Prancis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


Solicitor —Charles Riv: ington, Esq. a Fenchurch- buildings. 
Bankers—Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, Fleet-street. 

This Society has been established nearly a century and a half, 
and is the oldest Life Assurance Institution in existence. Its 
principles are essentially those of Mutual Assurance, and the 
whole of the profits are divided among the Members. 

Assurances are granted, if desired, without participation in 
Profits, at reduced rates of Premium, and u pon every contingency 
depending on human life. 

he Tables of Mortality, deduced from the Society's own ex 
rience down to the year 1851, having satistied the Directors that 
the Rates of Premium on Single Lives might be reduced wtth per- 
fect safety,a new Table has accordingly been prepared, and the 











terms upon which Assurances are now effected with this Office are 
shown = the subjoined extract 
Without 
Ase | [With Profits. tia Age | With Profits. profits. 
15 £1 15 3 lg1 ll 9 40; £3 5 O (£2 18 6 
20; 119 7 11 8 4, 31 9 3 8 2 
25 2423 119 9 50| 49 9 409 
30 | 299 |2 4 9 55 5 8 9 417 10 
| 2 16 Ww 2n 2 6) 61 0 6 1 6 





Prospectuses and every. infemoticn may be obtained at the Office. 
ENRY THOS. THOMSON, Registrar. 


Yo Charge for canaine Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Pa per quires for 6d. ; Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s. st Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for is, Card Plate 
engraved for 28. 6d.; 100 best Cards printed for 2s. 6d. ns 
Cases, Writing and Travel ing Cases, W ork “— Env elope Box 
Blotting Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIAM LOCK: 
D'S, 75, New Bene-seest, near Sisko Remittances 
for 308, sent carriage fre e free. 








EAL & ‘& SON'S” ILLUSTRATED | 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
Designs and Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
steads, and also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, 
in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of PA AN 
REDSTEADS, both in wood ‘and iron, which they have just 


EAL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the C Gnegel ) tere Beng Court-read. 


HE WINE QUESTION.—Jonn Wuuire, 

34, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street.—Soft, nutty Sherry, 36s. ; 
Dinner ditto, 26a, ; Port, 322. to 48s., in brilliant condition : Cham: 
tee er doz. case. SULE CONSIGNEE of the PUREST 
UAE in the London market, 38s. per dozen case; Dinner 
—Carriage free to the railway stations, or within five 
me Pr ws City. Termscash. Parties are earnestly requested to 
call and taste the above wines. 


‘CATA- 








Baker-street, Portman-square. 

RIZE MEDAL to GAIST OR'S SADDLES 

(MILITARY and HUNTING) and HARN 

SADDLERY, Harness, Horse © lothing, Blavke: 

nges, and every other Stable Requisite. Outfits for India. 

fi ces, from to 30 per cent. bel low those usually charged 

or credit. Materials, Workmanship, and Style not to be surpassed, 

A detailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 

an at CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where the 
hibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 





 eeten, 





Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT begs leave to 
inform the public that he has been AWARDED by the Jury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COUNCIL MEDAL given in 
Horology to the English Exhibitors; also a Prize Medal for his 
Patent Mariner's Compass ; and has just received, by order of the 
Admiralty,a premium price fer the performance of his Chrono- 
— at the Royal Ubservatory in 1851 and 1852. 

- Dent respectfully requests an inspection of his extensive 
m5 ofW atches and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver W atches, four 
guineas; strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
guineas each. 

E. J. DENT, Watch and oor pA by_appointment to the 
Queen, H.R.H. Prince ane, 1.1.M. the Emperor of 
Russia, 61, Strand, 33, Cockspu a cnr 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area), Large uureh Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
wharf, Strand. 


MERICAN 








CLOCK WAREHOUSE, 
oe nee every variety of these superior “Time Pieces,” 
imported directly from our old-established factory, enabling us to 
sell them nee a ae — usual price. Day Clocks from 
128. to Iss, ; Eigh 

Also, the CHILD” “ V BLOG CIPEDE, anew American invention 
for the amusement and exercise of children. It combines the 
Poney and Carriage, and by graceful exercise promotes muscular 
developement of the arms and chest. 

Sold by the Manufacturers = Importers, ROGERS & CO., 545 
& 516, NEW OXFORD-STREET 


ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & CO.’S Pamphlet of Prices, with Out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for 
by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns 
of new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks ; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, 
and the Electro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks. —%. CUX 
SAVORY & CO., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street, London). * 





1™ PROVED MODERATOR LAMPS,— 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON recommend their LAMPS with 
great confidence to the notice of the Public. They are made 
expressly for their House by the first manufacturer in Paris, and 
bear T. Son’s name. Besides being cheaper, they possess thead- 
vantage over those usually offered for sale of being on an improv ed 
principle,—are finished with more care,—and the patterns are in 
much better taste; while their cleanliness, simplicity of man 
ment, and the extreme ecouomy of a brilliant and uufading light 
are generally acknowledged, 
THOMAS PEAKCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


LASS CHANDELIERS, for Gas and Candles. 
—APSLEY PELLATT & CO. “late Pellatt & Green) have 
prepared for the season a large and most varied assortment, varyin 
from 5l. upwards.to which they invite inspection. Drawings an 
estimates forwarded free.—Chandelier Show Kooms, Falcon Glass 
Ww Works, Holiand-street, Blackfriars-road. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
Prom the Lancet :—* We have — | seen anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most _ perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly eee. which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weaning, rearing by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— ENJAMIN N ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—78. Each is pans with my name and ‘address, 
Beware of imitations. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOUTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1a. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Kussian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner, Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Sponee. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & Cv.’S Sole Establishment, 130 n, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 














i .—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 
_METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild eperent it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFORD & CO., Dispensin 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-~ ons. (General Agents for the Improv 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


HE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 
distinguished by the Fotronegs of Her Majesty the Queen, 
and the unanimous award of both “ Council” and “ Prize Medals” 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. BREAKFAST CHOCULATES, 
in , and 4lb. — plain, from la. 4d. to 38. per Ib. ; with vanilla. 
from 32. to 6 AC factured after the most 
approved P. wa s., will be presented to every purchaser of a 
lalb. box of Tablets; and consumers of smaller quantities may 
obtain the same at cost price, 2s. 9d. HONEY CHOCOLATES, a 
combination of the purest heather honey with the mildest Fre uch 
— in pots, ls. sd. CHO nome | BON Poss. unanimously 
d an unrivalled dessert. ANCY CHOCOLATES, in 














SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wine Glagses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and ail kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly, moderate prices. Crystal glass Drawing-room Chan- 
deliers, with glavs arms. A large stock of Foreign Ornamental 
Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed with despatch. 


AFETY for STRE ET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
‘aul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, pe wel 16, Mar- 
ket- -street, Manchester; and "Horsley Fields, Wolve 





- beverage, will find 


medallions, ye! Ce penny sticks, Fon my cigars, &c, 
CHOCOLATE P loose and in packet, 1s. per lb. and _ 
Cade PRENCH SY RUBS. in bottles, from 18. 2d. to 28. Gd. ench, 
prepared from ‘ih cheicest fruits,and, when mixed with cold water, 
form an anti-alcoholic drink not to be surpassed; peculiar! 
adapted for evening and juvenile parties, and extensively used wit 

uddings, for flavouring jallies, creams, &c., CHOCOLATE LA 

ONS in ieeey boxes, 18, 18 3d., 28., and 2s. td.each. FRE 
CONSERVES, in fancy ‘boxes, 6d. each. Travellers by sea oo 
land, who need a portable supply of the most sustaining food and 
d the above articles invaluable, as they require 
no preparation, and are veceanee to keep good in any climate. 
Agents wanted for vacant tow 

Sold wholesale and retail by the principal Grocers, Confeetioners, 
and Druggists in the Kingdom. Chocolate Mills, Isleworth. 
Wholesale Depdt, 35, Pudding-lane, City. West- end Agent, Mr. 
John Hatfield, 221, Regent- -street. Post-office orders and applica- 
tions a Agencies to be addressed to Samues. Sanvers, Wholesale 
Depdt. 











ARE IMPORTATION of GREEN TEA. — 
The most extraordinary Green Tea ever imported into Eng- 
land is now on show at our Warehouses, No. 8, King William- 
street, City. It is in appearance most curious, in quality most 
excellent, in flavour delicious; is warranted perfectly free from 
any colouring matter whatever ; and is indeed the perfection of 
Green Tea. Price 5s. 8d. and 6s. per lb. 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Importers, 
8, King William- ~street, “City, 

The best Imperial Souchong Tea is now hag . 0 per lb. 

The best Mocha Coffee 

The best Plantation Coffee 

Tea and Coffee, to the value of ‘408., sent <antdnan ios to’ any part 

of England. 


LAs of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The largest, as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 
of PALMER'S MAGNUM and_ other LAMPS; CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUK LAMPS, with all the 
latest improvements, and of the newest and most recherché pat- 
terns, in once. and plain glass, or papier maché, is 
at WILLIAMS. ‘TON'S ; and they are arranged in one large 
room, so that the Patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 
selected. 
PALMER'S CAN DLES, 7d. a pound.—Palmer's Patent Candles, 
all marked ** Palmer.” 
Single or double wicks . 
Mid. size, three wicks 





” 








7d, berpeund. 
8d. di 







Magnums, three or four ks 
English’s Patent ©: aauouinn, in sealed caus, 
Best French Colza U: 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 

must recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 68. 6d. the set of six ; Block 

Tin, 12s. 3d. to 278. 2d. the set of six; “elegant modern patterns, 

32s, 3d. to 578. 6d, the set; Britannia Metal, with or without silver 

plated handles, 73s. to 1108. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 101. to 

161. 108, the set; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 

Ee to 25s. 5 isritannia Metal, 358. to 67s. ; Sheftield plated, full size, 
L 1vs. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all cx mameanicatin , cacesive of the shop, devoted sulely to the 
show of GEN ALF RNISHING LRONMONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Aickel Sieon Plated and Japanned Wares), Iron 
aud Brass Bedsteads, so arranged and classified that purchasers 
may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent iver post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approve 

39, OX FURD-STREET (corner of Sennen: street) ; 
2, NEWMAN-STREET ; 





Nos. 1 and 
and 4 and 5, PERRY’s-PLACE, 





OURSELF! ! WwW hat you are, and wh: it fit for. a 
ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel and in- 
teresting delineations of character from an examination of the 
Handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, filling 
the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of kx owing 
their true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen of 
the writing, stating sex and age, or tin (ine losing 13 penny 
ostage stamps,) to Miss GRAHAM, Hand-court, Holborn, 
London, and they will receive in a few daysa minute detail of the 
gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected, 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 

been many years established as the only preparation that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, 
rows, &c. in three or four weeks, with certainty. It is an 
elegantly- scented compound, price 28., ‘and will be sent post free, 
on receipt of twenty-four postage- stamps, by Miss DEAN, 37a, 
Manchester-street. Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home dail from 








11 till 7, Sundays excepted.—“ I have used your Crinilene, and 
have now a good pair of whiskers."—J. L. Higos, Prdley. “ it has 
certainly improved my hair.”—J. ‘Thompson, Durham. 





REVENTION OF COUG HS AND C OL DS. 
—Persons liable to attacks of Coughs and Colds, will entirely 
escape them by the occasional use of ar celebrated remedy, 
DR. LOCUCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS 
nd ———- fail to give instant and 


which have a pleasant taste, ai thd. 


perenanens freedom "1 all irritation of the lungs. Sold at 1s, 
28. lla. per box, by all medicine venders. Also, 
DR. L OCOCK'S ANTIBILIOUS W. AFERS. 
A mild and A... Aperient and Stomachic Medicine, having a 
most agreeable taste, and of great efficacy for regulating the Secre- 
tions and correcting the action of the Stomach and Liver. 
PILLS 


TE OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
WONDERFULLY EFFICACIOUS in CURING SCRO- 
FULA, OLD WOUNDS, and BAD LEGS.—Mr. L. Fordyce, 
Shoemaker, Forgue, Aberdeenshire, suffered for a long time tin & 
large wound in bis thigh, from which diseased portions of the bone 
came out. He wasst the Aberdeen Infirmary for several weeks, 
but in defiance of the treatment there adopted, he became so muc 
worse that the surgeon advised him to have the lim! amputs uted, 
On his objecting to this, he was discharged as incurab’ le, when he 
commenced using Holloway ’s Ointment and Pills, which have so 
effect ually cured him that he is able to resume his work, and now 
enjoys most excellent health.—So!d by all druggi-ts; and at Pro- 
fessor Liolloway’s establishment, 2!/, Strand, London. 














THE ATHENAUM CF es. 26,°53 


EDINBURGH, FEBRUARY 26, 1853. 
THIS DAY is published, in Quarto, price Eight Shillings, 
THE FIRST PART OF 
THE EIGHTH EDITION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


CONTAINING 
DISSERTATION FIRST.—On the PROGRESS of METAPHYSICAL and ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 
since the REVIVAL of LETTERS in EUROPE. 


BY DUGALD STEWART, ESQ. 


LATE PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 











On the FIRST of APRIL will be published, in Quarto, price 8s. 
VOL. I. PART II. CONTAINING DISSERTATIONS SECOND AND THIRD. 


DISSERTATION SECOND.—On the Progress of Ethical Philosophy chiefly during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. By the late Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, L.L.D. With a Preface by 
William Whewell, D.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


DISSERTATION THIRD (newly published in this Edition).—On the Rise, Progress, and Corruptions of 
Christianity. By Richard Whately, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 


To be continued Montr/y in Parts at 8s., and Quarterly in Volumes, bound in cloth, at 24s. 
THE WHOLE TO BE COMPRISED IN TWENTY-ONE VOLS. Quarto. 


Illustrated with upwards of 500 Engravings on Steel, and several thousands on Wood. 





Price 56s. Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. 


With Seventy Maps, Engraved and Coloured in the first style of Art, embracing all the latest 
Discoveries, including those of Captain Iyc.zriexp, in the Arctic Regions, &c., 


And a COMPLETE INDEX of 60,000 NAMES. 


This Work is published on the plan of small impressions, and frequent new and corrected issues. 
The Publishers are thus enabled to take advantage of every discovery as it appears, and to offer 
the Public an Atlas that can be relied upon for accuracy, beauty, and comprehensiveness. 

Epixsurcu : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
Lonvon: SIMPKIN, MARSITALL & CO. 
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published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county. Publisher. at No. 14 in Wellinet« m-atseet adencendll and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents 
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